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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
=o 


H. H. says, * As your correspondent 
E.1.C. (p. 10) mentions the sum at which 
the cost of the new Church of St. Mary’s, 
Marylebone, was estimated, and he does not 
allude to the source whence the 20,0001. 
came, 1 presume he was not aware of its 
having been advanced by an individual un- 
connected with the parish, on condition 
that during his own and his late wife’s lives, 
lawful interest should be paid: and that 
soon after the much lamented death of his 
wife, this generous benefactor returned to 
the parish the interest money they had paid, 
at the same time desiring to have no more. 
That he also contributed 4000/. towards the 
adjoining school, also noticed by your Cor- 
respondent. Kuowing that the above are 
by no means solitary traits of this gentle- 
man’s magnanimity, and that his name ap- 
pears only when he expects that others in 
affluence will follow his example, I do not 
think he would like its being mentioned on 
this occasion.” 

C. K. writes: ‘ Playfair, in his * British 
Family Antiquity,’ supposes Anthony Jen- 
kinson to he the ancestor of Sir bert 
Jenkinson, Knt. from whom the Liverpool 
family are descended. On turning over the 
pages of Guillim, I find that the arms as- 
signed to Anthony Jenkinson, citizen of 
London, in 1568, were, ‘ Azure, a fess 
wavy Argent, in chief three stars,’ whereas 
the arms confirmed to Sir Robert Jenkin- 
son of London, Knt. by Camden, 16 James 
I. are ‘ Azure, on a fess wavy Argent, a 
cross potent Gules, in chief two stars.” If 
Sir Robert was a descendant of Anthony, he 
would probably have borne the same arms. 
He is described by Guillim as ‘ descended 
from an ancient family of that name, and by 
his mother from the Carlisles, of the county 
of Cumberland.’ Sir Robert was afterwards 
seated at Walcot, co. Oxon, and his son, 
Sir Robert, was created a Baronet of Eng- 
land by Charles II. 18 May, 1661, as Jen- 
kinson of Walcot. The familyis conjectured 
to be of Welch origin, and to have been 
oe a written Ap Jenkin,” 

. B. (p. 16) is informed, that his con- 
jecture, that the extract from Wadsworth’s 
«¢ European Mercury,” is ‘ probably a lite- 
ral version from some foreign publication,” 
is not quite correct, as will appear from a 
collation of it with the ‘* Informac’on for 
Pylgrymes,” a black-letter tract re-printed 
by Mr, G. H. Freeling in 1824, for the 
Roxburghe Club; but that it has great 
obligation to a predecessor, which may pos- 
sibly itself have benefited in the same man- 
ner, and from some continental book—is 
equally obvious. 


L. B. R. observes, “In your Memoir of 
that excellent Artist, the late William 
Owen, R. A. (vol. xcv. i, 570) you stated 
that he was born in Wales. This may be 
true: but I have frequently heard it asserted 
by persons who associated with him in his 
boyish days, that he was born at Ludlow, in 
the county of Salop; where his father was 
residing and carrying on business as a hair- 
dresser about fifty years ago. The present 
Rector, the Rev. Job Baugh, or some other 
admirer of the arts ia that place, might 
easily ascertain the fact, by a reference to 
the baptismal register for the year 1770. 
The house now occupied by Mr. Proctor, 
the respectable Bookseller in Broad-street, 
has been always pointed out to me as the 
house in which Mr. Owen was ushered into 
the world.” 

A Correspondent says: ‘‘ Having allud- 
ed, in p. 487, to Ashby de la Zouch, as a 
watering place (denominated by Camden, 
* Villa amcenissima’), perhaps the analysis 
of the mineral water of the Ivanhoe Baths 
may impart some acceptable information to 
its readers. A wine gallon of it is represented 
to contain: ‘* Muriate of Soda, 1904 gr.— 
Sulphate of Soda, 128 gr.—Muriate of Mag- 
nesia, 208 gr.—Sulphate of Lime, 72 gr.— 
Muriate of Lime, 168 gr.—Carbonate of 
Lime, 40 gr.—Carbonate of Iron, 16 gr.— 
Total 2536 gr.” He also observes that an 
interesting work by W. R. Cubitt, M.D. 
(resident physician) recently published, be- 
ing, ‘ An Essay on Bathing, with Remarks 
on the efficacy and employment of the mi- 
neral Water at Ashby de la Zouch, &c.”’ is 
considered exceedingly serviceable to those 
who use the waters. 

A Correspondent inquires for particulars 
of the Ancestors of Edmund Mason, Esq. 
formerly of Datchet near Windsor, a Magis- 
trate of Berkshire, and one of the Honour- 
able Commissioners of the Navy, who died 
June 11, 1773. The singular catastrophe 
that caused his death, and that of several 
other gentlemen, is recorded in our Maga- 
zine for-March that year. Why was his 
brother named Simon Mayne? Simon Mayne 
was in parliament in Charles the First's time, 
and his signature is to the warrant for that 
monarch’s execution. Does the Mayne fa- 
mily still exist ?” 

. G. N, remarks, that, when we printed 
Dr. Wingfield’s epitaph in our last Supple- 
ment, p. 648, we should have mentioned 
that a pleasing portrait of him has been 
recently published hy Colnaghi, engraved 
by W. Ward, from a picture by J. Con- 
stable. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
in ae 


BRITISH ANTIQUITIES AT WINFORD EAGLE, DORSET. 


Mr. Ursan, East Devon, June 30. 
I CANNOT help sincerely joining 
in the wish expressed by your ve- 
nerable correspondent R. C. H. in one 
of your late numbers, that the Anti- 
quities of the County of Dorset should 
meet with a more adequate investiga- 
tion than has Saher, Gem resented 
to the public; for 1 believe that, with 
the exception perhaps of Wiltshire, 
there will not be found a district in 


These remains were brought to light 
in the month of September last, upon 
an estate of the Lord Chief Justice 
Best, in the parish of Winford Eagle, 
nearly adjoining the eastern side of an 
ancient road, eading from Maiden 
Newton, through Winford Eagle, to 
Compton Abbas, and the British en- 
trenchments on Eggardon Hill. Some 
workmen, who were digging stone for 
the foundation of farm buildings, 
discovered, at the depth of about 34 feet 
from the surface, and 24 feet from the 
top of the rock, a circular cavity or cist 
of about 3 feet in diameter, and 4 feet 
in depth, containing a perfect human 
skeleton, and the two cups or utensils 
here represented. The bones had fallen 
to the bottom of the cist, and on the 
admission of the external air crumbled 
to dust, excepting, among a few others, 
the scull and the jaw-bone, which still 
retained some teeth. 


this kingdom which presents more 
numerous and more evident traces of 
the ancient Britons, as well as of the 
Romans. 

By way of rescuing from oblivion a 
discovery which has lately been made 
in that county, I send you the accom- 
panying rude sketches, with a state- 
ment, which, if you think proper, may 
be inserted among your valuable re- 
cords of antiquity. 


The vessel, Fig. 1, was broken by 
the workmen in their eager hopes of 
obtaining some treasure; but the other, 
Fig. 2, is nearly entire, and is now in 
my possession ; it is of the rudest ma- 
nufacture and appearance, being com- 
posed of earth unglazed, and apparently 
dried in the sun; it is 6 inches in 
height, and the same in diameter, and 
about a quarter of an inch in thick- 
ness; it is entirely destitute of orna- 
ment, but there appears to have been 
a slight projection round the rim. It 
is difficult to say to what precise period 
of antiquity this deposit must be as- 
signed, but that it was long prior to 
the invasion of this island by Julius 
Czsar there can be little doubt; this 
may be inferred by the absence of 
coins or ornaments, by the body not 
having been burned, and especially by 
the position of the skeleton. The 
mode of interment among the Ancient 
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Britons and Gauls, was either by con- 
signing the remains entire and unde- 
faced, to the ground, or by previously 
reducing them to ashes ; the former is 
the most natural, and the primitive 
mode of sepulture ; the latter a refine- 
ment upon it, and consequent] of 
subsequent date. The position of the 
bones, in this instance, bespeaks also a 
very early date; for it seems probable, 
notwithstanding their situation when 
found, and judging from the size and 
shape of the cist or cell, that the body 
was originally placed in a sitting pos- 
ture, which was a practice of the most 
remote antiquity, and is supposed to 
have been adopted from Jacob’s gather- 
ing up his feet into the bed, as men- 
tioned in Genesis, xlix. 33. This mode 
of burial has also been practised by the 
Caraib Indians of North America from 
time immemorial. But perhaps the 
most satisfactory conclusion, as to the 

eriod of the interment, may be drawn 
trom a careful inspection of the 
earthen vessels deposited with the 


body. 

The pottery of the Ancient Britons 
was bare in its material, and rude in 
its manufacture, formed before the use 
of the lathe was known, and imper- 
fectly baked in the sun; more elegant 
shapes, glazing, and ornaments, were 
introduced by Roman art. That these 
were not sepulchral or funereal urns, is 
clear, as well from their shape as the 
consideration that those were used only 
to contain the ashes of the body after 
cremation. These were in all probabi- 
lity domestic utensils, and were placed 
with the body to contain food and 
drink for the dead ; that with a handle 
(Fig. 2) was without doubt the ordi- 
nary drinking-cup of the deceased. 
This ancient superstition was practised 
by the Greeks, who derived it froin the 
Kayptians, and the intercourse of the 
Greeks with our British ancestors, long 
before the Roman invasion, is well 
known. 

The spot where these relics were 
found, is in the immediate vicinity of 
many interesting British and Roman 
remains, and the surrounding hills 
shew numerous lines of those ancient 
enclosures which Dr. Stukeley ascribed 
to the early Britons. Upon the whole, 
I think we may reasonably conclude 
that this deposit may be po Bae to as 
early 'a period as any recorded discovery 
of a similar nature in this country. 

Yours, &c. ash 


Me. Ursan, Aug. 2. 

B* the treaty for the settlement of 

Greece, lately made (on 6th Jaly) 
between the Kings of Great Britain, 
France, and Russia, they avow them- 
selves to be ‘* deeply pevetrated with 
the necessity of putting an end to the 
sanguinary contest, which, by deliver- 
ing up the Greek provinces and the Isles 
of the Archipelago to all the disorders 
of anarchy, produce daily fresh impe- 
diments to the commerce of the Euro- 
pean States, and gives occasions to pi- 
racies.” These are the introductory 
and political motives of these States, 
as well as “‘ at the request of the Greeks, 
to interpose their united mediation 
with the Ottoman Porte, with the 
view of re-establishing peace between 
the contending parties.” 

The Cabinets of great kingdoms re- 
gard only the expediency of existing 
circumstances, and are in this respect 
the- powerful instruments, frequently 
without knowing it, of bringing about 
the great councils of that higher and 
independent government, *‘ at whose 
command nations rise and fall, flourish 
and decay !’"—In this respect they must 
be regarded in the present instance as 
endeavouring to restore peace to the 
Greeks from their inveterate enemy. 
This is well as a present measure ; bat 
the period of the Otloman empire has 
received its date in the ancient and 
modern prophecies-of Daniel and St. 
John—and that period is now so nearly 
in its approach, that it is scarcely pos- 
sible for ‘any one © common discern- 
ment, to pass over events as they occur 
without associating them with the pro- 
gress to that great period when that 
empire is decreed to meet its fate! 
The interval will probably be occupied 
in violent struggles and great efforis of 
that warlike nation to defend and to 
avenge itself against its surrounding 
enemies, and thus in bringing upon 
itself at last, by devoted measures,. the 
very fall, within 40 years from this 
time (A. LD. 1860), which it deprecates, 
and can scarcely conceal from its own 
councils. All this is likewise proved 
by the wasting condition of its pro- 
vinces, ‘* whose waters are drying up,” 
i.e. its population and strength are 
decreasing, and its territories becoming 
an uncultivated and defenceless waste: 
such is the state of Moldavia, Walla- 
chia, and Bulgaria, the borders of the 
Euphrates, and great parts of Palestine. 

The treaty bears date on 6th July, 
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and the secret article gives one ‘month 
to the Porte to accept the proposed me- 
diation, or to abide'the’ alternative of 
the three ‘nations ‘adopting every 
pradent’ means for obtaining the im- 
mediate effect of this armistice, and for 
preventing all collision between the 
contending parties, without taking any 
part in’ their hostilities 7” but im the 
mean time instructions are to be given 
to their agents for effecting this desired 
pacification. Tt is scarcely to be ex- 
pected by the high contracting parties 
themselves, that this treaty should 
not be resisted; and perhaps, while I 
am writing, the object has been frus- 
trated, and the first shot that shall be 
fired wiil announce the direful open- 
ing of the next vial of wrath, which 
will pour its fury over the children of 
Japhet ! 

For, inasmuch as this process is by 
visible steps developing itself, and prov- 
ing the truth ef sacred prophecy, so 
when we turn our attention to the 
other horn of the beast, coeval in its 
birth and fall, a further evidence shines 
out that more affects ourselves and the 
nations of Europe with which we are 
associated—and particularly in one 

int’ to which the attention of our 

egislature is ‘at this time more particu- 
larly drawn! In past times we have 
read, with the cold indifference under 
which we usually read the most im- 
portant records of history, the origin 
and ambition of Papal power—and 
even the visions of the prophets and of 
St. John himself, have been more ad- 
mired for their descriptive sublimity 
than for any close application of them 
to our own national councils— except 
indeed while the Acts against Recu- 
sancy were passing the deliberations of 
the Legislatare:—but at this time, 
while the same period which is closing 
upon the Ottoman, is likewise bring- 
ing to a termination the voice and 
power of the Vatican, the efforts of her 
people ate redoubled to obtain station 
and influence in the Senate, and in 
the highest offices of this United King- 
dom. Hence it is evident that, al- 
though that enterprising State may 
have cautiously endeavoured to conceal 
from its people the day and time which 
are coming upon them, yet they have 
become far more urgent than ever, to 
obtain the influence which the _pru- 
dence of our ancestors have forbidden, 
as subversive of the Protestant perma- 
nence and security. 


On the Destruction of the Ottoman and Papal Powers. 
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While the modern Romans well 
know, as Christians, that they cannot 
resist the over-ruling powers of Heaven, 
they are desirous politically of becom- 
ing more united with the British Go- 
vernment than ever, in order that, if 
they should not be able to prolong 
their own power, they may at least in- 
volve, in their own fall, this and other 
Protestant nations, which have hitherto 
raised their banners against them. 

Likewise, as their period approaches, 
they have found many supporters of 
their plea for emancipation, and, in the 
liberal toleration of modern times, 
avail themselves of the illusory pros- 
pect, that every thing will be more ‘ac- 
ceptable to both parties when once 
fully and fairly united. 

But as yet there is time to avert the 
fatal consequences of such a suspected 
union—united, but little attached. Our 
nolitical rulers have seldom or ever 
one sufficiently in the practice of com- 
bining the study of prophetical writ- 
ings, and the past events of sacred his- 
tory, with their Cabinet Councils and 
the Legislative Acts; which are appa- 
rently conducted as if none of those 
sacred warnings had existence ! 

Before any Act of Emancipation 
should be even proposed, it should be 
known, and unequivocal proofs re- 
quired, that all the tenets which were 
obnoxious to the Protestant safety have 
been abolished—that they are no longer 
taught in the Catholic Schools anil 
Universities, nor enforced in the disci- 

line of religious worship and preach- 
ing—it should be shewn that the Di- 
vine denunciation’ against the Roman 
Papacy, either applied to some other 
worldly power, or were not designed 
to operate against the throne of the 
beast and of his associates, or that all 
which are united with it can never be 
involved in its fall. 

The friends of Emancipation, with 
all the kind tokens of a Christian spirit, 
so divinely recommended by their sa- 
cred Master, before these assumptions 
of power were anticipated, have appa- 
rently forgotten that a long line of 
distinction was drawn, which it. was 
probably intended that no distance of 
revolving ages should relax or retract, 
and that the political reformation, from 
whatever causes it may have sprung, 
was yet a broad barrier sufficient to 
preserve the true faith to posterity, cor- 
rected and praned of idolatry, and as 
nearly apostolic as the frailty of man 
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couid establish, with a view to render 
this Nation the depositary and power- 
ful defender of a Protestant and visible 
Church ; for this great purpose, its 
Monarch, its Legislature, and its people 
have been solemnly bound hy the Co- 
ronation Oath, and by Laws, of which 
they are all more jealous than of an 
other sanctions which constitute their 
union in Church and State. 

By comparing the Coronation Oath 
of the King of our United Kingdom 
with that of his Holiness, we shall see 
which is the most tolerant; our Mo- 
narch swears generally to maintain the 
Church and State as by Law establish- 
ed; but the oath of the Pope is, 


** Heretics, Schismatics, and Rebels 
against the Pope, I will to the best of my 
power persecute and fight against.” See 
Catholicus, p. 13 (ante 532). 


Now our United Kingdom, as Pro- 
testant, is necessarily classed among 
heretics and rebels against the Church 
of Rome—how then can the Pope or 
his adherents ever maintain any union 
with our State, but in the prospect of 
re-establishing es and involving 
us in his rum! hatever oath, if 
any, the Grand Seignior may take at 
his Coronation, his hatred against 
Christians is not more inveterate than 
this oath must shew the Pope and 
his Councils to be against all heretics 
—and if so, they are placed on an equal 
footing to claim ielaian into the 
Councils and Legislature of this united 


empire. 

God forbid that any of us should 
anticipate a time when Turks and 
Papists should, until they were sin- 
cerely converted to Protestant Chris- 
tianity, if that could be possible, legis- 
late in our Senate, and take seats in 
our Councils! Indeed, the present 
treaty is proof that there is no danger 
of seeing a Turk in our House of 
Commons. 

Senators who are accustomed to 
study all the bearings of any measures 
which they promulgate, must not take 
offence if they should be questioned on 
the point of direct prudence of a mea- 
sure which would involve the whole 
of their people and their posterity like- 
wise, in irremediable ruin! In their 
private fortunes, in their lives and pro- 
perty, in the marriages of their daugh- 
ters, in their temporal success, in their 
commercial interests and correspon- 
dences, they would assuredly delay 
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any eugemese transaction, until they 
were clearly satisfied that they were 
not dealing with another whose im- 
pending fate would inevitably crash 
their own possessions, hopes, and pros- 

cts—with another whose measures 
fod always been obnoxious to them ; 
—whose views had always been ad- 
verse, and whose private principles and 
internal regulations had given sanction 
to outward assent, but which retained 
a secret mode of dissolving all obliga- 
tion and responsibility at their own 
pleasure! If such secret commissions 
should be denied, it would be their 
part and duty to rebut the dread which 
they excite by unequivocal evidence of 
any authoritative release, abrogation, 
disavowal, or negative in apy manner 
given, of such principle; and in con- 
tradiction to the Catechetic instruction 
to be found in the practices and forms 
of juvenile education, at a period of 
age when the strongest impressions are 
indelibly made, and when the terrors 
of Divine displeasure, penance, and 
fine, are all, or some of them, super- 
added to all rules whatsoever ! 

But even if it can be reasonably 
argued that, although such tenets may 
have once heretofore been held, they 
are now no longer maintained, and 
that Protestants need not exercise any 
fears on these points; yet it is ever to 
be remarked, that such a defence is 
made not by those to whom they im- 
mediately apply. The Catholic priest- 
hood have never issued any such proofs 
of these tenets having been withdrawn 
and abolished, nor have ever produced, 
as far as I recollect, any Catechism in 
which they are omitted. 

But this is not without its cause— 
the Catholic Church is presumptuously 
styled infallible, incapable of error; if 
any such steps, therefore, were now 
to be promulgated for correcting any 
one of its tenets, that principle would 
be impeached—for infallibility is not 
human, and cannot therefore be in- 
consistent with itself at any distance of 
time, or in any exigency! , 

Again, it is not for the fallible wri- 
ter of this letter to assert his own read- 
ing of the Word of Life to be infal- 
lible, but he can dare to offer it as in 
itself to be so without equivocation, 
and to venture his alarm for the fate of 
those who will risk every felicity here 
and hereafter, without close and grave 
consideration, whether it has fully fore- 
warned this Nation against all the dire 
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consequencesof the measure so urgently 
proposed, and for which the national 
representatives were, at their last dis- 
cussion of it, almost equally divided ! 
Will our Senators, therefore, forbear.a 
few days or hours from the pastimes 
which the present recess aflords, to read 
and reflect upon St. John’s Revelation, 
ch. xiv. 9. If any man worship the 
beast and his image, and receive his 
mark in his forehead or in his hand, 
the same shall drink of the wine of 
the wrath of God, which is poured 
out without mixture into the cup of 
his indignation, &c.; and ch. xvi. 12, 
and the sixth angel poured his vial 
upon the great river Euphrates, &c. 
which designated the Ottoman domi- 
nions, whose waters are dried up, &c. 
This marks the present period of time; 
and ch. xvi..17, and the seventh angel 
poured out. his vial into the air, &e. 
and every island fled away, and the 
mountains were not found, &c.—the 
wrath was exceeding great! These 


are proras warnings, which are 


Es y to be understood, and have been 
uminously explained and_ illustrated 
by Newton, Lowman, Faber, Cowley, 
and others, who, though they may dis- 
agree in some dates, yet concur in be- 
leving the same interpretation. It is 
but of secondary importance to the 
main inquiry, whether the wrath is 
here denounced to take place 30 or 40 
years hence, when it is clearly shewn 
to take place with certainty at some 
period not far distant to those two em- 

ires, and to those also who take part 
in their iniquities: why then should 
we be involved in their ruin, when it 
is probable we may be preserved for 
more important purposes? I mean for 
an active part, as a great maritime na- 
tion, in effecting the general restora- 
tion to Palestine, previous to the uni- 
versal acknowledgment of the Messiah 
of all nations, at his second advent! 
“Then shall the righteous shine forth 
as the Sun in the kingdom of their 
Father :” and then will follow the ir- 
reversible judgment whether nations 
= individuals have done good or 
evil ! 

Many worthy individuals will pro- 
bably suffer in this general wreck, 
who are for their own merit and en- 
dowments greatly to be esteemed—but 
these are to grow together until the 
harvest, and will probably be then 
gathered in for preservation : ‘* Bless- 
ed are they that die in the Lord, for 
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their works do follow them!” but the 
pe indignation against the two 
orns, viz. the government of the Ot- 
toman Empire, and the establishment 
of the Papal system, and those who 
should unite under its allegiance, which 
is diametrically adverse to their own, 
ae | be expected to partake individuall 

and nationally of the destruction which 
is marked by the exterminating horror 
of the unquenchable fire! Setting 
aside all difficulties in the question, 
consequent to the argument of the 
change of manners of the Catholics, 
tending to recommend the conciliatory 
systems of mutual toleration, let its 
votaries turn their attention to this 
point,—Shall they do an act which 
God has forbidden, by his prophetic 
warnings, after he has plainly revealed 
the fatal effects which will inevitably 
follow ? A. H. 


Mr. Ursay, July 27. 

A NEW edition has just appeared 

of the Dramatic Works of John 
Ford, with a Life of the Author pre- 
fixed, edited by the late Mr. Gifford. 
The learned editor has fallen into se- 
veral mistakes relative to the Ford 
family. 

Although the Parish Register of II- 
sington is in a good state of preserva- 
tion from the year 1558 (Ist Eliz.), 
yet, as there appear to have been seve- 
ral families of the name of Ford in the 
parish, it is difficult to unravel the de- 
scent of the principal branch which 
was seated at Bagton. To this circum- 
stance must be principally attributed 
the confusion which has arisen about 
the pedigree of the Fords. John Ford, 
the Dramatist, appears to have been 
the second son of Thomas Ford of 
Bagton ; he was baptized at Ilsington, 
17 April, 1586; his father died in 
1610, and is buried in Ilsington Church, 
where there is a grave-stone to his me- 
mory in the Bagton aile; his mother 
was sister to Chief Justice Popham. 
His elder brother, Henry Ford, married 
Catharine, daughter and sole heir of 
George Drake of Spratshays, in the 
parish of Littleham, whose son was 
the well-known Sir Henry Ford, whose 
life is given in Prince's ** Worthies of 
Devon.” The account, however, of 
the Ford family, given by Prince, is 
extremely confused and incorrect. Sir 
Henry was the nephew of the Drama- 
tist, and not the son or grandson, as 
has been erroneously supposed. His 
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kinsman, John Ford, of Gray's Inn, 
to whom some of his plays are dedi- 
cated, was most probably the son of 
his uncle Richard; their names occur 
in a pedigree of the Ford family, in 
my possession. I suspect the Drama- 
tist was never married, and there seems 
to be no foundation for Mr. Gifford’s 
conjecture, that he retired to Ilsington 
towards the latter part of his life; if 
he had died there, his decease would 
have been noticed in the Parish Re- 
gister. 

Mr. Gifford says, “ Sir Henry Ford 
left no family, and with him, who died 
jn 1684, terminated the line of the 
Fords; and the property was dispersed. 
Much of it fell, by purchase, to Eger- 
ton Faleonar, Esq. whose descendants 
held it till within a few years of the 
present period, when it passed alto- 
gether into the hands of strangers.” 
Introduction, p. xlix. All this is 
wrong; I have now a copy of Sir 
Henry’s will before me, dated 11 Sep. 
1684, the year of his death. He ap- 
points his son Charles one of his exe- 
cutors, and by a special devise, be- 
queaths his Barton of Bagton to his 
grandson Henry Ford. He had like- 
wise another son, Henry, and several 
daughters. 

By Egerton Falconar, I suppose Mr. 
Gifford must mean the late Egerton 
Filmore, Esq. who was descended by 
the female line from Sir Heury Ford, 
and in whose family the remnant 
of the Ford property in Ilsington is 
now vested. 

The name of Ford is not yet extinct 
in the parish. Bagton, after passing 
through several hands, was purchased 
by the first Lord Ashburton, and now 
belongs to Lady Ashburton. 

In a work now preparing for the 
press, on the “ Historical and Monu- 
mental Antiquities of the Hundred of 
Teignbridge, Devon,” a more full and 
circumstantial account of the Ford fa- 
mily than has yet appeared, will be 
given. 1s 9 2 


é ; 
Mr. Ursan, a 


HAVE for some years been collect- 
ing materials for the Life of Lord 
Bacon. May I request you to lay be- 
fore your readers the subjoined state- 
ment, which I wish particularly to ad- 
dress to the inhabitants of Highgate? 
Lord Bacon dicd at that village; and 
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the following account of his decease is 
contained in Aubrey’s Anecdotes: 


«« Mr. Hobbes told me that the cause of 
his Lordship’s death was trying an experi- 
ment. As he was taking the air in a coach 
with Dr. Witherborn (a Scotchman, physi- 
cian to the King,) towards Highgate, snow 
lay on the ground, and it came into my 
Lord’s thoughts, why flesh might not be 
preserved in snow, as in salt. They were 
resolved they would try the experiment pre- 
sently. They alighted out of the coach, 
and went into a poor woman’s house at the 
bottom of Highgate Hill, and bought a hen, 
and made the woman exenterate it, and 
then stuffed the bodie with snow, and my 
Lord did help to doe it himselfe. The 
snow so chilled him, that he immediately 
fell so extremely ill that he could not return 
to his lodgings (I suppose then at Graye's 
Inne), but went to the Earl of Arundell’s 
House at Highgate, where they put him 
into a good bed warmed with a panne, but 
it was a damp bed that had not been layn in 
about a yeare before, which gave him such 
a cold, that in two or three dayes, as I re- 
member, he (Mr. Hobbes told me) died of 
& suffocation.” 


The following is a copy of Lord 
Bacon’s last letter : 


*€ To the Earl of Arundel and Surry, 
*¢ My very good Lord, 

*« I was likely to have had the fortune of 
Caius Plinius the elder, who lost his life by 
trying an experiment about the burning of 
Mount Vesuvius : for I was also desirous to 
try an experiment or two touching the con- 
servation and induration of bodies. As for 
the experiment itself, it succeeded excel- 
lently well: but in the journey between 
London and Highgate, I was taken with 
such a fit of casting as I knew not whether 
it were the stone, or some surfeit or cold, 
or indeed a touch of them all three. But 
when 1 came to your Lordship’s house, I 
was not able to go back, and therefore was 
forced to take up my lodging here, where 
your house-keeper is very careful and dili- 
gent about me, which I assure myself your 
Lordship will not only pardon towards him, 
but think the better of him for it. For in- 
deed your Lordship’s house was happy to 
me, and I kiss your noble hands for the wel- 
come which I am sure you give me to it, &c. 

«* | know how unfit it is for me to write 
with any other hand than mine own, but by 
my troth my fingers are so disjointed with 
sickness, that I cannot steadily hold a pen.” 


I have endeavoured, but in vain, to 
discover the site of Lord Arundel’s 
house. If any resident at Highgate 
cancommunicate any information upon 
this subject, it will be gratefully re- 


ceived by Basi Montacu. 
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Mr. Ureax, Ely Place, July 30. 
TY parish of Little eneih or 
Burghstead, in Essex, joins to, 
and lies west south-west of Great 
Burstead,. on which account it is 
sometimes called West. Burstead. 
It is in the Archdeaconry of Essex, 
and ‘Deanery and Hundred of Bar- 
stable, but is wholly exempt from the 
jurisdiction of the Archdeacon, and 
only subject to the Commissary in 
Partibus, &c. Little Burstead .is 25 
miles’ from London, 10 from Grays, 
and two from the well-known market- 
town of Billericay, which, it may be 
remarked, is a Hamlet in the adjoin- 
ing perth of Great Burstead. 
is parish has .from time imme- 
morial formed part of the possessions 
of the. Bishops of London. — It is -so 
returned in that important national re- 
cord, Domesday Book. ‘‘ Galt’ [Wal- 
ter} held. of the Bishop, that. which 
Godwin held in the time of King Ed- 
ward (the Conféssor], in whose reign 
it-was valued at 60s. but now only 50s.” 
The capital manor is still vested in 
the See of London, but out of the 
original manor have been created two 
others,—tke manor of Whitehall, and 
the manor of St. Margaret’s. The man- 
sion once belonging to Whitehall has 
been taken down some years, but 
the out-houses still remain, where the 
court is kept. On the opposite side of 
the lane, where the house ‘belonging 
to the manor of St. Margaret's stands, 
about half a mile west of the Church, 
there is.another old house belonging 
to an’ adjoining estate, called South 
Fields. Whitehall, St. Margaret’s, and 
South Fields, belong to the heirs of the 
late Sir John Tyrrell, bart. 

In the history of this parish, notice 
should be taken of the family of Wal- 
ton, many years seated here. 

The following members of this fa- 
mily were buried in the Church : 


“* Anne Walton, 1639.—Wm. Walton, 
1640.—Geo. Walton, 1662.—Eliz. his wife, 
1666.—Sir Geo. Walton, 1739.—Wm, Wal- 
ton, 1739.—-Capt. Chas. Walton, 1714.— 
Mary Walton, 1748-4.—Wm. Walton, 
1746-7.—Constant Charity Walton, 1773. 
—Geo. Walton, 1779.” 


The following lines are copied lite- 
rally from a Tablet, which is ina plain 
frame, and suspended in the Church. 
The vellum on which they are written 
has suffered under the hands of Time. 

Gent. Mac. August, 1827, 

©) 
a 
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Pious Teares for the lossse of the Worlt 
Georee Watton, Esq. who dyed July 16» 
1662, 

Hence, rites at livery! no mourners here 

Hir'd from an hospitall, to weepe in state ; 

No Atheist’s hackny’d derges to declare, 

Or curse th’ injustice of deare Walton's fate : 

A true just greife as ours, a worth as his, 

Scornes a forct comment, or periphrasis, 

He beg no muse, his virtues yeeld supplies ; 

Nor hang his herse with vain hyperbolies : 

Plain coates are noblest, though y* vulgar 


eye, 
Take Joseph’s for the best in herauldry ; 
Besides that modest soule that would not have 
Praise whilst alive, will blush even in y* 
grave ; [dresse 
Let fond love weare rich robes, wee have a 
Honest and plaine, now truth turnes poetress, 
Truth which I feare, whoever did not know it, 
Would rob his worth, by thinking me a poet. 
Whilst they suspect his virtues to be lesse, 
Sacriledge springs from-my obseqiousness. 
Blest muse, whose yeares but little more had 
run, 
Then a meridian for their setting sun ; 
Yet in that little space, had’st travel’d more 
Then others that have liv’d thee ore and ore. 
Well knew’st thou virtue’s zodiack, and to 
Each tropick vice, by moderation; [shun 
Norwert by passion, from high reason hurl'd, 
Brave moderator of the lesser world ; 
When armies threw y® crowne and mitre 
And loyalty was pool rebellion, [down, 
When truth made traitour, and who durst 
but be 
Good, must be branded with malignitie, 
Then like'a rocke (though drowned) hee 
stoutly doth 
Deride the waves and keepe his faith to both, 
Retiring to his hospitable cell, 
Hee shrouds the priests from our state-Jese- 


Where safely they resort, favour nor spite 
Can make him change or seeme an hypocrite ; 
Vein his converse so friendly, smooth, and 


sweet, [feet ; 
My greife’s reneud—teares run in stead of 
Such a converse as might a lecture bee 
To the great states-men of moraljitie. 


A well poiz’d judgment, love or hate 
Made it not soft or obstinate ; 

Reason did his discourses fill, 

Not women’s logick—** cause it wille," 
His language grave, yet not austere, 

At once begetting love and feare, 

His wite and mirth honest and free, 
Calcin’d from drosse or ribaldry ; 

Each passion’s master, for hee had 

The art to make care smile, joy sad ; 
See his religion now, which lies 
Neither in faction nor formalities ; 
Which rests not heady oulie, and affords 
No food or rayment but in words. 

Such life is in a faith that’s dead, 

His hands not shorter then his head ; 
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Well might the poore lament his fall, 
They lost a pious prodigalle ; 
In them his name shall never waste, 
So long as want or hunger last, 
Greife sings the rest-—put out the light, 
Goe imitate, and so good night. 
Epiraru. 

Long since to sinne, and now to Nature dead, 
Just Walton’s ashes here lie buried ; 
Wonder not friends, his work was done so 

soone, [noone. 
Hee rose betimes, and sleepes this after- 

Meerens ecce scripsit Amicus, C,C, 

The brave Hon. Sir George Walton, 
Knt. Admiral of the Blue, who died in 
1739, was an honour both to his family 
and country. This undaunted sailor 
signalized himself on many occasions, 
particularly at the destruction of the 
Spanish fleet at Messina in 1718. His 
jetter to Sir G. Byng on that occasion, 
can be equalled only by Caesar's Veni, 
Vidi, Vici. It was as follows: 

“ Sir, 

** We have taken and destroyed all the 
Spanish ships and vessels which were upon 
the coast, number as per margin *. 

I am, &e. G. Watton. 


« Canterbury, off Syracuse, 16 Aug. 1718.” 


The Church of Little Burstead is 
a plain structure, of one pace with the 


chancel, all tiled. (See Plate I.) It 
has a small shingled spire, in which 
were formerly three bells, but now 
only two. 

In the large window there are a few 
squares of painted glass, representing 
Christ bearing his cross, S. Philipus, 
S. Simon, S. Jacobus, S. Matthzus, 
and some others, but in a very dilapi- 
dated state. 

The following lines are engraved on 
a small copper-plate attached to a very 
old stone, the inscription on which is 
completely worn out, so that only a 
few letters are visible; the _— on the 
copper appear to refer to a former rec- 
tor of des testsh, and run thus: 

** And though this payneful pastor now be 
dead, 

He conscious is that here his flock he fed 

In wolsome pastures, adding to his name 

A crown of glory w% ovtweighs all fame.” 

In the Chancel is a grave-stone ** To 
the pious memory of Robert and Va- 
lentine Knightley, of Off Church 
Bury, in the county of Warwick, esq. 
ob, 22 Feb. 1707.” 





* The number of Spanish ships taken 
was seven, besides smaller vessels ; the num- 
ber burnt, four ships, with a bomb-vessel 
and a fire-ship. 


There are also inseriptions as follow : 


“ Here lieth the body of Christopher 


Herris, son and heir of Christopher Herris, 
of Shenfield and Margaret Ing in Essex, esq. 
by his wife sole dau. to Sir Harbotle Grim- 
ston of Bradfield, knt. and bart. who died 
19 Jan. 1654.” 

** Here lies interred the body of Anne 
Walton, the wife of Wm, Walton, Esq. and 
Citizen of London, the daughter of Henry 
Crooke, late in Oxfordshire, Esq. who after 
the pilgrimage of xuv111 yeares, surrendered 
her sovle into the hands of her Redeemer, 
the x: day of June, Anno D’ni 1639.” 

“‘ George Walton, esq. who departed 
this life 20 July, 1662.” 

* Here lieth the body of Eliz. Walton, 
wife of George Walton, esq. eldest daugh- 
ter of Christopher Herris, esq. who died } 
March, 1666.” 

“The Hon. Sir George Walton, Knt. 
late Admiral of the Blue, died Nov. 21, 
1739, in the 74th year of his age.” 


The following are in the isle : 


“* Here lyeth bvryed the body of Eliza- 
beth Sammes, the wife of William Sammes, 
of this parish, esq. who departed this life the 
xx1 day of Aug. 1617.” 

‘* Mary, wife of T. Mayott, died Sept. 22, 
1762, aged 90. John Mayott, died Oct. 
10, 1764, aged 57, Thomas Mayott, of 
Ramsden Park; Gent. died Nov. 29, 1802, 
aged 88.”—Arms: Argent, a chevron be- 
tween boars” heads couped Sable; Crest, s 
boar’s head couped erect. 


Arms on a hatchment: Quarterly, | 
and 4 Ar. a fleur-de-lis Gu. a mullett 
for difference, for Walion; 2 and 3, 
Ar. a chev. between three boars’ heads 
couped Sa. Mayolt; impaling, Quar- 
terly, 1 and 4, Or, on a bend eng. Az. 
three cinquefoils of the First. 2 and 3, 
Ar. guttee de Sang. Crest, an antelope’s 
head, couped at the neck Gu. armed 
Or, gorged with a collar Ar. thereon 
three fleur-de-lis as in the Arms, hold- 
ing in the mouth a trefoil Proper. 

Arnis on a hatchment, supposed to 
be Stephens: per chev. Az. and Er. 
in chief two eagles displayed Or. ; im- 
paling, Ar. on two bars Gu, three mul- 
etts 2, and 1, of the field. 

The Rectory has always been in the 
collation of the Bishops of London. 
It hath aglebe of 31 acres, 3 roedds, and 
7 perches. The value in the King's 
books is 127. Yearly tenths 1/. 4s. 
Episcopal Procurations 3s. 6d. The 
Rev W. Dunbar, rector, who died in 
1723, left 20/. a year to his successors, 
payable out of an estate called Brain- 
trees, near. Braintree, in Essex. 
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The Rectory-house stands very plea- 
santly, situated about a quarter of a mile 
from the Church, and commands a 
pleasing view of it, as well as of the 
surrounding country. It is occupied 
by the Rev. Alfred Wm. Roberts, M.A. 
the present rector, who rebuilt a con- 
siderable part of it. 

This parish is rated to the land-tax 
at 520/. a year. 

In this parish are three almshouses. 
Twenty shillings are given to the poor 
at Christmas, out of lands called Pan- 
cras money; and 5s. in bread at Whit- 
suntide. 

According to the last Population 
Return, in 1821, the parish of Little 
Burstead contained 20 inhabited houses, 
and 37 families; of whom 32 families 
were chiefly employed in agriculture, 
3 im trade, and 2 not in the two pre- 
ceding classes; 100 males and 101 fe- 
males, tqtal 201. The parish, though 
agricultural, is rather increasing in 
population, as in 180i it contained 
only 150, and in 1811, 195 inhabi- 
tants. 

Yours, &c. 3. FE. 
Summerlands, near 
Exeter, June 3. 


Mr. Ursax, 


Bes referred to by your intelli- 
gent correspondent Mr. Jerwood, 
(Part J. p. 293) let me endeavour to 
make such remarks as the uncertain 
and _ unestablished state of the science 
and subjects alluded to, may authorize. 

The name of the first of scientific 


characters,. the illustrious Newton, 
must ever be remembered with feel- 
ings of gratitude and veneration. The 
author of ‘* The Fluxions,” the highest 
power of the first of sciences, will ever 
remain unrivalled as the most distin- 
guished of mathematicians; and tran- 
scendent as were the qualities of the 
head, those of the heart fully corre- 
sponded, 

Mathematics have not attained toa 
maximum; and when even the most 
able step beyond the bounds of this 
science, and get into the regions of 
hypotheses, theory, and scientific con- 
jecture, we often see “‘ reasoning but 
to err,” as particularly evinced by the 
wild and extravagant systems of the 
universe, laid down by several eminent 
men of science. 

The Cartesians mention ether as a 
materia subtilis; and Sir Isaac calls it 
a subtile spirit, an stherial medium. 
He states it to be “ rarest at the body 
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of the sun, but to increase in density 
through all the distances from the sun 
to Saturn, and beyond.” Pemberton, 
in his account of Newton's Philosophy, 
when talking of wxther, gives this 
great man’s opinion “ that this power 
is lodged in a very subtile spirit of a 
great elastic force, diffused through the 

niverse.” He farther says, that ‘‘ the 
heavens are filled with xther, which 
pervades all bodies with all that force 
which we call gravity.” In the Optics 
we read, that “‘ the «ther which fills 
the heavenly spaces, is a medium which 
pervades all bodies, and its elastic force 
1sex panded through the whole heavens ; 
and that it may suffice to impel bodies 
from the denser parts of the medium 
to the rarer, with all that force or im- 
pulse, which we call gravity.” From 
the Scholium of Proposition 22, of 
Book 2 of the Principia, your Corre- 
spondent gives the rarity of the sup- 
posed air at the distance of 200 miles 
from the earth. The great philoso- 
pher here amused himself with a cal- 
culation of rarefaction that manifestly 
cannot accord with the subsequent po- 
sition of zther increasing in densit 
outwards from the sun; and which is 
assented to by the most eminent philo- 
sophers, who found some contradic- 
tion in this respect between the Prin- 
cipia and the Optics. Men of great 
science have, on farther reflection, mo- 
dified or altered original opinions; and 
Newton’s fluctuated on the subject of 
Cosmogony. Whatever he may have 
thought originally, he wrote that ‘‘ the 
greater bodies of the planets meeting 
with less resistance in more free spaces, 
preserve their motions, both progres- 
sive and circular.” Respecting the in- 
crease of density of moe outwards, 
he justly says, that “ all spaces are not 
equally full.” Every thing shews that 
Nature abhors a vacuum; and pro- 
bably enough has been adduced on 
this part of the subject, which I have 
been — properly called on to notice, 
as it well merits. 

The import of such philosophical 
terms as gravitating, attracting, centri- 
petal, and centrifugal forces, &c. is 
distinctly manifest, while we remain 
completely ignorant of the secondar 
causes producing such wonderful elt 
fects. The ingenuity of men highly 
gifted, has clearly discovered the laws 
of planetary movement, while the 
cause of their certain and regular ope- 
ration can be resolved only into the 
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unerring fiat of that Almighty power, 
in whom ‘*we live, and move, and 
have our being.” The human mind, 
that emanation from the Deity, un- 
ceasingly acting within ‘‘ the soul’s 
dark cottage,” speculates and rey 
in hypothetical reasoning that has fre- 
quently led to the discovery of physical 
truth, always tending, but never attain- 
ing to a maximum. If all this be 
right, the orbicular movement of the 
planets, and of their secondaries, was 
originally given, and is constantly di- 
rected by the Creator. Secondary 
causes there undoubtedly are: but their 
specific modes of action are in a great 
meastire unknown. Thesun turns on 
his axis, in the same direction in which 
the planets revolve, in something more 
than twenty-five days. We may con- 
jecture this to be one cause of orbicu- 
lar motion, necessarily producing a 
rotatory movement, beautifully giving 
rise to the invariable succession of day 
and night. In the present age, we 
see the powerful effects of heat, in the 
sublimation or subdivision of the glo- 
bules of water into steam. On a siini- 
lar principle, solar heat may rarefy the 
zther contiguous to the sun. The 
zther from the front, and both sides, 
may thus rush in to fill up a vacuum 
thus constantly created in rear of the 
planet; and on a principle verified by 
experiments with projectiles, the planet 
is made to roll on in its course with a 
rotatory motion, arising from the orbi- 
cular. This constant rarefaction of 
wether reduces the resistance which 
otherwise the planet would meet with 
in its rapid revolution through space. 
This may be called something like 
analogical reasoning deduced from ob- 
served facts and experiments; and the 
adduced calculation of the rarefaction 
of air at the distance of 200 miles from 
the earth, rests on but a similar foun- 
dation, while we are really ignorant of 
any physical fact beyond the powers of 
mathematics, and the authority of ac- 
tual experience. 

Newton avoided absurd and extra- 
vagant theories of the earth, and judi- 
ciously circumscribed his luminous 
views within the limits of scientific 
deductions. He thought accurately, 
and has left us no oa visionary no- 
tions as the following, Bertrand sup- 

sed that a comet dragged a loadstone 
bom one pole to another, in order to 
change the centre of gravity, and alter- 
nately to inundate both hemispheres. 
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Leibnitz and Descartes suppose the 
earth an extinguished or vitrified sun. 
Demaillet conceived the Globe to have 
been covered with water many thov- 
sand years; and that man began’ bis 
career as a fish. Buffon imagined the 
planets to have been struck off from 
the sun in a liquid state. The great 
astronomer Kepler thought the Globe 
to be a living animal possessed’ of fa- 
culties, volition, and instinct; occa- 
sioning attraction and repulsion ; and 
that this huge animal breathed through 
the mountains. There are many other 
theories more or less improbable ; and 
all — devoid of the simplicity of 
the Mosaic account. 

The march of knowledge within the 
last forty years has been rapid. Che- 
mistry, Geology, and Astronomy, have 
advanced wonderfully. All space ‘is 
now found to be occupied by some 
unknown combination of a caloric and 
magnetic description. The bases of 
earths and alkalies are of a metallic 
nature, combined with oxygen; and 
producing frequently a high tempera- 
ture, and a vivid inflammation: and 
hence the igneous origin of granite ; 
and the ejection of feltzspar and mica 
in volcanic eruptions. Stars revolve 
round each other; and all systems 
move slowly round one grand and ge- 
neral centre. 

Either the Antedilavians had ani- 
mals now unknown; or a race of 
beings existed previously, as the bones 
of unheard-of creatures are found im- 
bedded in secondary rocks, a circum- 
stance remaining unaccounted for by 
ry thus quite posed end 
puzzled. 

Your correspondent mentions Doctor 
Halley, an eminent man, and second 
only to Newton. He imagined four 
magnetic poles moving within ‘the 
earth, towards all of which the needle 
dipped ; as Norman, in 1580, discover- 
ed the dip of the needle to an attract- 
ing object within the earth. Halley 
despaired of finding a satisfactory posi- 
tion for his poles, and we now know 
that they do not exist where he situated 
them. Toyive them motion, he placed 
them in a nucleus, and this nucleus 
he made to revolve within the earth. 
By this machinery the foar poles must 
move in one direction, a*thing con- 
trary to experience; as it has’ been 
sufficiently made out that there: are 
only two magnetic poles, one of which 
revolves from west to cast, and the 
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other the reverse, in 720. years, at the 
rate of half a degree annually, in an 
orbit, the exact nature and eccentricity 
of which are required for the forma- 
tion of a true theory of magnetic va- 
riation. 

Your correspondent argues, that the 
earth is solid, principally because its 
density increases to the centre. This 
is mot a fact ascertained beyond all 
doubt, as far as deductions from the 
action of the pendulum are had re- 
course to; for it appears that under 
the same parallel, the oscillations or 
vibrations vary according to the loose- 
ness or compactness of the strata over 
which they are tried. Again, the 
Royal Society, as recorded, caused the 
gtavities of equal strata lying over each 
other, as far as thirty, to be accurately 
tried, and no sensible difference was 
found. Reason, however, tells us, that 
pressure must increase inwards, but if 
it did to the centre, in the proportion 
stated for the circumference, fire must 
be created which might shatter the 
globe to pieces. That the magnetic 
poles move, is a fact, That they can- 
not move in granite increasing to great 
density at their depth, must be obvious. 
That the earth is hollow, beyond some 
hundreds of miles, cannot rest on as- 
sertion; and requires something like 
proof. The most able Jewish com- 
mentators agree with the translation 
given by our Polyglott scholars. Others 
say, that the Hebrew word translated 
**void,” innanis vacua, cooperta, means, 
in the 2d verse of Genesis, that the 
earth was unprovided with trees and 
verdure. This would have been a_mis- 
placed remark, as the dry land does not 
appear before the gth verse; and the 
creation of trees and vegetables is not 
described till we come to the 12th 
verse. . All this leaves the 2d verse in 
possession of its obvious sense ; and 
the words “‘ without form,” must mean 
the earth still under the water. 


Ferguson states the measure of a 
of the ureridian at the equator, 
and in Lapland, by the French philo- 
sophers; and makes the difference be- 
tween the equatorial diameter, and 
axis, to be 36.948 English miles. B 
others it is stated, as I mentioned. 
The rotatory motion gave the earth 
this oblate spheroidal form, probably 
while it remained covered with water. 
Were it solid, and increasing in density 
to the centre, the rotatory motion on 


such a solid could have no effect. The 
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instruments and modes of measure- 
ment of those days were not s0.accu- 
rate as now; and this leaves the ease 
subject to farther investigation. God 
is “ the author of infinitely various ex- 
pedients, for infinitely various ends ;” 
and certainly, a supposition that Ju- 
piter, thirteen hundred times the bulk 
of the earth, can be solid to the centre, 
cannot accord either with astronomical 
or philosophical reasoning, independent 
of what Scripture states relative to the 
earth. A shell covered with all useful 
to man, and of a thickness giving due 
strength, may be sufficient; and. ne- 
cessarily supposes a comparatively sniall 
application of the two forces that are 
the secondary causes of planetary move- 
ment. 

I am endeavouring, Mr. Urban, to 
collect information and materials tend- 
ing to form what is now wanting, .a 
Theory of Magnetic Variation; and 
by circulating so important a sobject 
through your useful work, which ex- 
tends far and wide, serviceable discus- 
sion arises ; and the interests of an in- 
teresting science is materially pramoted. 

Yours, &c. Jounw,. MacpoNnaLp. 

P.S. Whatever description of gas 
[magnetic probably] occupies the in- 
terior of the planets, it must be lighter 
than the circumambient zther, in order 
to render them buoyant in space. 

It has been recently stated, satisfac- 
torily, in a paper in the Philosophical 
Transactions, that atmospheric rarefac- 
tion, and gravitation, counteract or 
counterbalance each other mutually, 
at a certain and no great distance from 
the earth. This fact is scientifically 
made out; and if so, there must be an 
end to the idea of rarefaction ad infini- 
tum, and of all calculations of it, at 
the distance of hundreds of miles from 
the earth. 


Mr. UrsBax, Lisbon, July 12. 

H AVING recently witnessed a 

Bull-fight in this City, I transmit 
you the following details of the Bull- 
fights of Portugal, as distinguished from 
those of Spain. The latter aré well 
known from the no less correct than 
spirited delineation of them in the first 
canto of “ Childe Harold;” or from 
one of the numerous books of: travels 
which describe the manners and amuse- 
ments of the eastern portion of the 
Peninsula *. 





~~—— 


* See also our vol. xciit. i. 299,987. 





1lo The Bull-fights of Spain and Portugal. 


Speaking, then, without reference to 
its humane character or moral ten- 
dency, I should say that no spectacle 
in the world can be compared, for in- 
terest and effect, to a Spanish Bull- 
fight, every part of which is distin- 

uished for striking parade or alarming 
nger. 

The grand sweep of the amphi- 
theatre in. Cadiz, Seville, or Madrid, 
crowded with a gay and variegated 
mass of eager and shouting spectators, 
and garnished: at distances with boxes 
for the Judges, the Court, or the music 
—the immense area in which the com- 
bats take place, occupied with the 
picadors ig silk jackets, on horses richly 
caparisoned, and with the light skip- 
ping and elastic bandarilleros, carrying 
their gaudy silk flags to provoke the 
rage and to elude the attack of the 
bull, form of themselves a fine sight 
before the combat begins. When the 
door of the den which encloses the 
bulls is opened, and the noble animal 
bursts in wildly upon this, to him, 
novel scene—his eyes glaring with 
fury—whea he makes a trot er a gallop 
round the ring, receiving from each 
horseman as he passes a prick from a 
lance, which enrages him still more— 
when, meditating vengeance, he rushes 
on his adversaries, and scatters both 
horsemen and bandarilleros, by his 
onset, ripping up and casting the horses 
on the ground, and causing the banda- 
rilleros to Jeap over the railing among 
the ctators—or when, after a de- 
feated effort or a successful attack, he 
stands majestically in the middle of the 
area, scraping up the sand with his 
hoof, foaming at the mouth, and qui- 
vering in every fibre with rage, agony, 
or indignation, looking towards his ad- 
versaries, aud meditating a fatal rush 
—the sight combines every element of 
interest and agitation which can be 
found in. contempt of danger, in sur- 
rising boldness, and great animal 
‘orce intensely excited. The horns of 
the Spanish bull are always sharp, and 
never covered. An animal of su ficient 
power and spirit to command popular 
applause frequently kills five or six 
horses, the riders taking care to fall 
over on the side most distant from the 
enemy, and being instantly relieved 
from their perilous situation by the 
bandarilleros, who attract his attention: 
and the ball himself is always killed in 
the ring by the maéador, who enters in 
on foot with his bright flag in the left 


hand, and his sword in the right, and 
who, standing before the earaged ani- 
mal waiting the favourable moment 
when he bends his head to toss him 
en his horns, plunges his sword into 
his neck or spine in such a fatal man- 
ner that he frequently falls instanta- 
neously as if struck by lightning. This 
last operation is as dangerous as it is 
dexterous. At the moment in which 
the matador hits the bull, the pointed 
horn must be within au inch or two 
of his heart, and if he were to fail he 
must himself be the victim. When 
he succeeds in levelling to the ground 
with a single stroke his furious and ir- 
resistible enemy, the music strikes up, 
the applauses of the amphitheatre are 
showered upon the conqueror, he stalks 
proudly round the area, strewed with 
dead horses, and-reddened with blood, 
bowing first to the judges of the fight, 
and then to the spectators, and leaves 
the place amid enthusiastic vivas for 
his successful audacity. The field of 
slaughter is then cleared by a yoke of 
horses, richly decorated with plumes 
on their heads and ribands on their 
manes, to which the dead bull or horses 
are attached, and by which they are 
dragged out at a gallop. . That no part 
of the amusement may want its appro- 
priate parade, this operation goes on 
amid sound of a trumpet, or the 
playing of a military band. The horse- 
men are then remounted anew, and 
enter on fresh steeds—the door of the 
den is again opened —another furious 
animal is let loose on the possessors of 
the ring, till ten or twelve are thus sa- 
crificed. 

The Bull-fights in Lisbon are a very 
inferior species of amusement to this, 
though much better than [ was led to 
anticipate. Here the bulls are gene- 
rally not so strong or so spirited as the 
Spanish breed. In the morning of the 
sport, the tips of their horns, instead 
of being left sharp, are covered with 
cork and leather. None but one horse- 
man appeared in the ring at a time— 
no havock was of course made amo 
the horses ; bulls were introduced an 
baited without being killed, and the 
matador, though he sometimes displays 
the same dexterity, never encounters 
the same danger as in Spain. In Lis- 
bon the most interesting part of the 
sport consists in an operation which 
could not be practised in Spain, and is 
conducted by performers aa ate un- 
known where bull-fighting is more 
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sanguinary. These performers are what 
they call here homens de furcado, or 
men of the fork; so denominated from 
their bearing a fork with which the 

push or strike the head of the bul A 
when he throws down a man ora horse. 
After the bull, not destined to be kill- 
ed, has afforded amusement énough, 
these men go up before him, one of 
them trying to get in between his 
horns, or to cling to his neck, till the 
rest surround, master him, and lead 
him out of the area. The man of the 
fork, who gets between the bull's 
horns, is sometimes tossed in the air 
or dashed to the ground, and in this 
one of the chief dangers of the fight 
consists. On Sanday one of them was 
dashed down so violently as to be car- 
ried out of the ring in a state of insen- 
sibility. Only four balls were killed 
out of the twelve exhibited. The rest 
being reserved for future sport, were 
either dragged out of the ring in the 
manner above described, or, when sup- 
posed to be too strong to be mastered 
by the men of the fork, were tamely 
driven out among a flock of oxen in- 
troaueed into the areaas adecoy. An- 


other peculiarity of the: Lisbon bull- 
fights is the presence of a buffoon on 


horsebaek called the Nefo, who first 
enters the ring to take the commands 
of the Inspector, and occasionally bears 
the shock of the bull, to the no small 
diversion of the lower class of specta- 
tors. The Spanish bull-fight is too se- 
rious an affair for a buffoon: it is a 
tragedy, and not a farce. 
rom these few points of compa- 
rison, it is evident that the Spanish 
exhibition is a much more splendid 
and interesting spectacle than that of 
Portugal, and that there is nearly as 
much difference as between a field of 
battle and the sham fight of a review. 
Probably the Portuguese sport has dan- 
ger enough to excite common interest, 
and more than enough to be a popular 
diversion, The place where these en- 
tertainments are given at Lisbon, is a 
large octagon amphitheatre called the 
Saletre, near the public walk behind 
the Rocio. It has what is called a 
pit, into which the bull sometimes, 
ut rarely, jumps, and on one side two 
tier of boxes, and is capable of con- 
taining abotit 4,000 or 5,000 spectators. 
The amusements are always exhibited 
on Sundays, and are generally attended 
with great crowds. On Sunday last 
every part of the amphitheatre was 


Repairs of Winchester Cathedral. 
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full, and the le betrayed such ex- 
travagant marks of pleasure as I could 
not have expected, from their usual 
sedate and dull habits. 


on 

Mr. Ureaw, Winchester, July 7. 

I DO not recollect that any of your 
Correspondents, who are interested 
in the progress of Architectural reno- 
vation, have noticed the extensive re- 
irs which have been carried on in 
finchester Cathedral, under the ju- 
dicious care of Mr. Blore, since the 
pablication of Mr. Britton’s foreible ap- 
peal on the subject in the year 1897. 
Among the latest and most striking of 
these improvements, I may particu- 
larly mention the removal of the Gre- 
cian screen ereeted by Inigo Jones, at 
the entrance of the choir, which was 
so hong the theme af unqualified re- 
a as imeongtuous and absurd. 
t bas been replaced by one im the 
more appropriate Architeeture of the 
Plantagenet era. The bronze statues of 
King James I. and King Charles }. 
are, however, still permitted to oc- 
cupy the niches, though they by ne 
means harmonize with the general 
style of the building. Above these 
statues are two shields: on one of 
them the arms of the see are seulp- 
tured; the ether was apparently in- 
tended to contain the armorial bear- 
ings of the present Bishop of Win- 
chester—it is as yet a blank. The 
episcopal throne, presented by Bis 
relawny, to his! Cathedral Charhe 
has been also removed to make way 
for one in better taste, to correspond 
with the stalls, at the expense of the 
Dean and Chapter. It ts caleulated 
that 20,0007. have been contributed 
to these repairs by the Dean and Chap- 
ter alone, without assistance from any 
other individual *. 

It would, however, be superfluous to 
expatiate on these Architectural embel- 
lishments ; they are open to the admi- 
ration of every traveller, and will not 
fail to receive the meed of panegyric 
from the Historian and the Biographer. 
The record of those, who shared in 
the great work, will be perpetuated 
with the imperishable names of those 


* It is infinitely to the eredit ef the 
Dean, that these repairs were carried on 
without suspending the service for a single 
day. During several years the choral ser« 
vice was performed, without an organ, jn 


the Morning Prayer Chapel. 
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who raised this truly Christian monu- 
ment to their memory ; a monument far 
nobler than the Pillar of Trajan, or 
the Arch of Constantine. But these 
outward adornments, though they may 
be the first to attract the praise of 
men, are of very secondary import- 
ance; and it is with this impres- 
sion, viewing the Cathedral in its 
highest and holiest character, as a 
house of prayer, that I shall confine 
my present remarks to that part of 
the Establishment which is more es- 
ecially dedicated to the praise of Gop. 

he Dean is in residence most of the 
year; he is oan in his attendance 
at the Cathedral, 
of his example are conspicuous in every 
department. The choral service is per- 
formed with extraordinary solemnity ; 
even on weekdays it occupies near! 
an hour. The prayers are recited wit 
the intonation bellowed by its origin 
and its antiquity, and which renders a 
voice of moderate power distinctly au- 
dible in the largest congregations. In 
the antiphonal chanting the melody is 
sung throughout by each side of the 
choir; that is, in double chants two 
verses are sung by each semi-chorus 
alternately. Atthe end of the Psalms 
a short voluntary is played, in order to 
give time, without confusion, for look- 
ing out the lessons and music. On 
Sundays and other festivals, the prayers 
are chanted by the Dean, and the re- 
sponses are accompanied on the organ. 
The congregation are well accommo- 
dated with seats, and are abundantly 
supplied with prayer-books. 

he choristers stand at open desks ; 

they are thus within immediate ob- 
servation and controul, and their de- 
portment is remarkably decorous and 
attentive. Their vestry in the south 
transept has been fitted up as a school- 
room. Their writing-master, one of 
the clerks of the choir, accompanies 
them in their punctual daily attend- 
ance at morning and evening prayer, 
and under his watchful superintend- 
ance scarcely a whisper, or a wander- 
ing eye can be detected among them. 
After service they return with him to 
the employment of the school-room. 
Their chief instructor in music is Mr. 
B. Long, assistant organist. M. H. 


Mr. Ursan, 
HE late Lord Castle Coote was nota 
Baronet, as stated in your number 
for June, p. 562; the baronetcy of 


On the Coote family and its branches. 


and the good effects . 


PAug. 


Coote of Castle Cuffe* having de- 
volved in 1802, on the death without 
issue of Charles Henry Coote, seventh 
and last Earl of Mountrath, and eighth 
Baronet, to his next male heir, the 
ews Sir Charles Henry Coote, of 
allyfin, M.P. for the Queen’s County, 
and ninth Baronet of Castle Cuffe ; to 
whom also the Earl (though taking no 
notice of him in his life-time) be- 
— the Mountrath estates. From 
the circumstance of the Earl’s obtain- 
ing a new Barony, with remainder to 
his more distant relative, the Right 
Hon. Charles Henry Coote, Privy-coun- 
cillor, and afterwards second Baron 
Castle Coote, a different disposal of his 
property had been anticipated. 

Robert Coote, grandfather of the pre- 
sent Baronet, was elder brother of Chas. 
Coote, Dean of Kilfenora, grand- 
father of the late Lord Castle Coote. 
The two brothers, Robert and Charles, 
were great-grandsons of Chidley Coote, 
next brother of the first Earl of Moun- 
trath, and second son of Sir Charles 
Coote of Castle Cuffe, Queen’sCounty, 
created a Baronet of Ireland in 1621. 

By the way, the last edition of De- 
brett’s Baronetage of England erro- 
neously supposes Sir Charles Coote, 
Bart. of Donnybrook, co. Dublin, to 
have married Miss Whaley, whereas 
the husband of the lady is Se Charles 
Henry Coote, of Castle-Cuffe. The 
baronetcy of Donnybrook is an Eng- 
lish patent granted to Charles Coote, 
Earl of Bellamont, with remainder to 
his illegitimate son, Charles Coote, to 
whom he then meditated leaving his 
estates, though he afterwards bequeath- 
ed them to another son, the present 
Charles Coote, Esq. of Bellamont 
Forest, having at the same time several 
legitimate daughters by his Countess, 
sister to the late Duke of Leinster. 

Yours, &c. Cc. K 








* In the Royal Kaiendar and elsewhere, 
this has been styled the premier Baronetcy 
of Ireland. It is the first not merged ina 
Peerage, but cannot correctly be styled the 
Premier, as that honour undoubtedly be- 
longs to the Earl of Mountnorris. A baro- 
netcy was conferred on the family of the 
latter, Aug. 7, 1620; on that of Coote, not 
until April 2, 1621. The error has arisen 
from a misconception of the date of the 
privy seal, directing the baronetcy for Coote, 
which, being according to the Old Style, 
Jan. 24, 1620, has not been understood to 
signify, as it does, 1620-1.—Enbir. 
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Mr. Ursan,  Stourhead, July 30. 

S your valuable Magazine has, for 

masy years, been the repository 
for all curious discoveries within our 
island, and especially in those relating 
to British or Roman Antiquities, I now 
send you the ground-plan and descrip- 
tion of a Roman villa lately discovered 
and opened at Littleton near Somer- 
ton, in the county of Somerset. 

These relics of Roman habitation 
are generally found at a short distance 
from some great Roman way, as at 
Bignor in Sassex ; at Thruxton, and 
Bramdean in Hants ; at Frampton, and 
Halstock in Dorset; and this villa ad- 
joins a Roman road which led from 
Ilchester ( Iscalis ) to Somerton, Street, 
and probably to Glastonbury and Wells, 

The villa at Littleton is situated at a 
short distance on the left of the road 
leading through Street to Glastonbury, 
in a level meadow, surrounded by hills, 
and having a very fine spring of water 
very near to it. 

n referring to the ground plan (see 
Plate II.), you will perceive that the 
remains hitherto discovered extend to 
above 150 feet in along and parallel line. 

The front faces the south, where 
there appears to have been a porch 
leading through a long passage to an 
entrance hall No. 1, which was paved 
with irregular flag-stones. On the left 
of this hall we find two small rooms, 
the one a sudatory, and the other ad- 
joining it probably a dressing-room, 
attached to the bath, No. 2. . Next to 
these was an apartment in which wasa 
tessellated pavement, representing a 
male figure in its centre, supposed to 
be a Bacchus, surrounded by an ara- 
besque border of foliage, No.3. Next 
to it was a large hypocaust, No. 4, and 
there are foundations of walls extend- 
ing still further in this direction west, 
which have not as yet been explored. 

At the south-east corner of the en- 
‘rance hall, No. 1, there are flues, and 
the adjoining apartment, No.5, is sunk 
deeper in the ground than any of the 
others,and supposed to have been a bath. 

No. 6, adjoining, is the largest apart- 
ment, measuring 20 feet in length, and 
about 16 in breadth. The pavement 
was surrounded by an @ la Grecque 
border, and in the centre three letters 
only remained visible, viz. F L A.... 
Beyond this was another large hypo- 
caust, No. 7, with a fire-place on the 
outside, and there were signs of foug- 

Gent. Mac. August, 1827. 
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dation walls extending still further; 
but I am inclined to think that no 
very important discovery would be 
made if these foundations were traced ; 
for by the many examples we have, 
both in Italy at Pompeii, and at the 
various villas in our own country, we 
know that the Romans never built 
upon a very large scale, nor can we 
expect to find those handsome apart- 
ments which are so common in our 
days. On referring to this plan, I 
could almost. suppose that there were 
two separate apartments, one on each 
side the entrance hall, otherwise I can 
hardly account for so many hypocausts 
and flues. 

The ground .on which this villa is 
situated, belongs to Samuel Hasell, 
esq. who has been at great labour and 
expense in clearing about 170 feet in 
length, without finding a termination 
to the foundations ; and it is much to 
be regretted, that no sooner were the 
two finest pavements discovered, in 
Nos. 3 and 6, and even covered over 
with soil, than the idle curiosity of the 
vulgar uncovered and destroyed them, 
so that only hearsay records their de- 
signs.and.memory. This sad usage 
must discourage and stop all future in- 
vestigation, which is much to be re- 
gretted, as Mr. Hasell possesses on his 
grounds the site of another Roman 
villa, apparently of much greater extent. 

We seldom find good specimens of 
masonry in these villas, especially 
where the walls are constructed with 
stone, as they are in this place, for 
there are few fragments of brick. 
Many of the walls are constructed in 
the herring-bone fashion, and the stone 
tiles which covered the building are 
cut to a pattern unlike those | have 
before seen, and overlap each other. 

Mr. Hasell has some well-preserved 
coins in silver, of the Lower Empire, 
but none older than Vespasian ; a great 
variety of pottery, and some articles of 
stone, which appear to have been used 
as_weights. 

The situation of this villa, though 
on a flat situation, is admirably chosen 
for beauty and shelter. 

Mr. Hasell intends leaving these 
ruins in their present state, for the in- 
spection of those whose antiquarian 
curiosity may lead them to the spot. 

Yours, &c. R. C. H. 

N.B. There is a very good inn at 
Somerton, and the interesting ruins of 
Glastonbury Abbey are not far distant, 
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Mr. UrBaAy, Bristol, July 19. 

\ HEN errors occur in a work of 

celebrity, written not only for 
the information of the present age, but 
also as a record to be handed down to 
posterity, it becomes the bounden duty 
of the admirers of truth and accuracy, 
to rectify them so far as may be in 
their power; and I am therefore well 
assured, that the highly respectable 
and Reverend Author of that very va- 
luable work, the ‘‘ History of Glaston- 
bury”’ (published during the last year), 
will excuse me for pointing out some 
few circumstances wherein I consider 
him to be inaccurate merely in conse- 
quence of having been misled through 
erroneous information, to which in 
fact all writers upon topographical sub- 
jects are wry liable. Ina note 
at p. xxx. of the History of Glaston- 
bury, we have the following notice re- 
lative to Banwell, and the rood-loft in 
the Church there *. 


«<« There is a tradition which connects 
this very picturesque village in some degree 
with Glaston Abbey. The magnificent 
wooden rood-loft in its Church (without 
dispute one of the handsomest countryt 
Churches in the kingdom) is said to have 
heen brought to Bruton Monastery, but to 
have originally formed a part of the splendid 
decorations of the interior of Glaston Cathe- 
dralt Church. In truth it was well worthy 
of that gorgeous edifice ; from its unusually 
large dimensions, the taste of its Gothic 
pattern, and the delicacy and elaboration of 
its workmanship. The use of the rood-loft 
was simply this: in the centre of it was 
placed the rood, or image of our Saviour on 
the Cross, aud on each side of this image, 
those of the Virgin and St. John, its vacant 
space being occasionally filled with vocal 
and instrumental performers.” 

There may be a tradition that the 
rood-loft at Banwell (which after the 
Reformation was converted into an 
organ-loft) was brought from one of 
the dissolved Monasteries of Glaston- 
bary or Bruton, but I am inclined to 
think such tradition is but very feebly 
supported, as the following extracts 


— 


* A view of this handsome parish Church, 
and a full account of Banwell, are given in 
vol, LXxX1. ii. pp. 105, 210. Enz. 

+ It is dedicated to St. Andrew, whose 
statue appears over the arch of the Belfry 
inside the Church, and the present building 
is supposed to have been erected by Thomas 
de Bekyngton, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
about 2. - 1450. 

t Monastic or Abbey Church, would 
have been more appropriate. 


Rood-loft in Banwell Church, Somerset. 
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copied from the Churehwardens’ ac- 
compts, now extant at Banwell, will 
shew; for we have mention made 
therein of the drawing a plan or eleva- 
tion of it, and the making an inden- 
ture, bond, or agreement, for the due 
performance of the work, and there- 
fore there can be but little doubt but 
that this rood-loft was made for the 
place where it now stands. 

*¢ Banwelle (12 Henry VIII.) Comp’us, 
Johannes Crey et Robertus Crede, Church- 
wardens 152). 

‘* Paid for paper to draw the draft of the 
rode-lofte, iiijd. 

** Paid for makyng of the endentur, and 
the oblygacyon for the carver, js. viijd.”” 

There are several other entries in 
the Churchwardens’ accompts relative 
to this rood-loft, some of which seem 
to favour Mr. Warner’s supposition, 
and others (like those before mention- 
ed) to militate against it. I shall there- 
fore give all the entries allusive to the 
subject; and leave the reader to form 
his own opinion. 

*¢ 1522. William Jervis and John Selson, 
Ch. Wardens (13 Henry VIII.) 

«¢ Paid for brede and ale for me’ (men) to 
take down the rode-lofte, jxd.” 

Probably an old one, which had be- 
come decayed. And although the 
agreement to perform the work is dated 
in 1521, the artificers might not actually 
commence their operations till 1522. 

** Paid for John Sayer’s dyner the same 
day, = 
*¢ Paid for brede and ale for the wenemen 
(waggoners) when they come home, iiijd.” 


Here, it my said, is a proof in 


favour of Mr. Warner’s tradition. But, 
as there are some very ponderous tim- 
bers used in the construction of this 
rood-loft, the waggonmen were not 
probably employed with their wains or 
waggons in the carriage of them, and 
the other heavy materials. 

*¢ Paid to the peynter (painter) of Brys- 
tow, ijs. viijd. 

«* Paid to the kerver (carver) att Wyllya’ 
Jervys house, xxiijl.” 

The carver lived with the Church- 
warden probably whilst the work was 
in progress, or the money might be 
paid at the house of the latter. 

*¢ Paid for makyng of the skaffet (scaffold) 
to the kerver’s men, for to peynte (paint) 
the Hy Cross, is. iiijd.” 

The High Cross was the large cruci- 
fix which stood in the centre of the 
rood-loft, and the holes wherein the 
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transom or large cross beam entered 
the sides of the arch, and kept the 
whole cross firm and steady, were to 
be seen before the late repairs, though 
now stopped up. 

*¢ 1523. John Millward and Harre Page, 
Ch: Wardens (14th Henry VIII). 

** Paid for makyng of the skaffete in the 
rode-lofte to sett the lyghte upon, js.” 


This light was frequently kept burn- 
ing night and day, particularly during 
the greater fasts and festivals. 

“©1525. Robert Cavell and Wileham 
Sayer, Ch: Wardens (16th Henry VIII), 

*« Paid Robert Hoptyn for gyltyng in the 
rode-lofte, and for steynyng off the clothe 
afore the rode-lofte, vi.” 


Honest Robert Hoptyn performed 
his work in a very masterly manner, as 
there is every reason to suppose, the 
rood-loft had not been new gilded from 
that time until 1805 (a period of 280 
years), and even then but little de- 
cayed as to the materials, but certainly 
considerably tarnished as to colour and 
brilliancy. 

*¢ Paid for wyer to hange the clothe, vd. 

** Paid for ryugs to the clothe, and a 
hoke (hook) and settyng up, ijs. vijd.” 

Let it be remembered that all this 
took place some years previous to the 
brutal dissolution of the Monasteries of 
Glastonbury and Bruton, and there- 
fore the presumption is, that the rood- 
Joft at Banwell never belonged to 
either of those religious houses. 

At p. xevi. of the “‘ History of Glas- 
tonbury,”’ the author seems anxious to 
prove that the greater part, if not all 
of our .grand Conventual, Cathedral, 
and Parochial Churches, were “ lite- 
rally and strictly built by Free Ma- 
sons;’’ and as a corroboration of that 
hypothesis, he gives us at the foot of 
the page before mentioned, the follow- 
ing note : 

* Something like a confirmation of the 
truth of this notion, is seen in the emblems 
of Free Masonry which decorate the northern 
and southern entrances into the antient 
Church of Banwell, in the inside, particu- 
larly the bust of a man over the latter portal, 
supported by these symbols, with a book 
open before him, as if he were studying the 
rules of his art.” 

Now, it is really painful to state 
that, when in the years 1812 and 1813 
the fine parochial Church of Banwell 
underwent considerable repairs, one of 
the vain and thoughtless workmen 
(merely forsooth, because he happened 


Banwell Church, Somerset. 
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to be a free-mason) had the audacity to 
erase the two antique corbal heads, 
which till then had ornamented the 
sides of the doorway at the south en- 
trance to the Church, and afterwards 
to carve upon the faces of the blocks, 
those very symbols of masonry which 
Mr. Warner alludes to, and which now 
appear there! And as to the “ bust 
of a man” over the northern entrance 
(which by the bye Mr. W. has called 
the southern), it is in reality the bust 
of ** an angel” (and by no means in- 
elegantly carved), with an ‘“ open 
book” certainly, but the back or covers 
thereof, are placed against the breast 
of the figure, and the open part or 
leaves towards the spectator (when 
standing in the Church); so that, if 
he is “ studying,” as the Reverend 
author supposes, he holds the book in 
a most extraordinary position for such 
a purpose. On the open leaves of this 
book also the same pitiful innovator 
had the presumption to carve the em- 
blems of his craft. At all events, his 
handy work ought to be erased, in 
order that it may not deceive in times 
to come; but whether this be com- 
ee with or not, your pages, Mr. 

rban, shall bear record to the truth. 

The carved figures of Angels, it is 
well known, are often met with in our 
ancient Ecclesiastical edifices, and on 
the fronts of the scrolls or books they 
hold in their hands, are written some 
short but pithy sentence from the sa- 
cred writings. Several of those have 
lately been brought to light in conse- 
quence of the recent repairs in the ve- 
nerable parish Church of Congresbury 
near Banwell. The inscriptions are 
still perfect, in ancient Church text 
characters, though written only in 
black paint, and Leng prior to the Re- 
formation. White-wash daubing has 
sometimes (as in the present instance) 
been the preserver of antiquities; 
though by no means to be recommend- 
ed for such a purpose. 

A beautifial new altar-piece, in a 


style to correspond with the architec- 
ture of the Church, is about to be 
erected at Banwell under the superin- 
tendance of Mr. Trickey, an ingenious 
and deserving artist of this city. 


Yours, &c. &. Mm, 
Some Specunations on Literary 
PLeasures.—No. III. 

T is a remark of Pascal (Penseés Di- 
versés), that the soul of the greatest 
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man living is not so independent, but 
it is liable to be disturbed by the least 
bustling abouthim. ‘ You need not,” 
says he, “‘ fire a cannon to break the 
train of his thought, the noise of a 
weather-cock or of a pulley will do it.” 
That great man (the standard of whose 
thinking, and the profoundness and 
accuracy of whose moral views justly 
entitle him to the epithet) has, in sub- 
stance, here only reiterated a complaint 
of more than two thousand years 
standing, at the epoch in which the 
author of the “ Provincial Letters” 
wrote. It only furnishes an additional 
comment upon the vagrancy and infir- 
mity of purpose, which marks the con- 
texture of man’s intellect—a comment, 
the truth of which is daily strengthened 
by the private experience of those who 
devote their time and energies to ab- 
stract meditations on any subject con- 
nected with “ men and books.” 

{t is true we, on a former occasion, 
whilst investigating some details in 
alliance with Literary pleasures, ad- 
duced some examples where the en- 
thusiasm of Genius, as unfolded in an 
individual engaged in a train of fa- 
vourite enquiry, was found of that in- 
tense nature as to hold his senses im- 
pervious to any contingencies what- 
ever. This, however, by no means 
neutralizes the position of Pascal. 

It only proves that there are some 
minds which, on some subjects, can 
as it were, so wholly amalgamate with 
thought,—that some men possess intel- 
lects in which the germ of beauty as 
it exists in the material creation, or as 
it inheres in the thousand vivid hues 
of pure fancy teeming with innu- 
merable visions, produce so powerful 
an impulse, that interruptions from 
without are unable to suspend the in- 
tellectual excitation which has thus 
absorbed the finer energies of their na- 
ture. 

Impressed, powerfully, with the 
truth that the soul in whom a course 
of contemplation and study has opened 
to a sense of the beau ideal, feels often 
the vivid intensity of intellectual re- 
verie absorbing all its other rational 
faculties; equally a convert to the sen- 
timent of Pascal, that our brightest 
thoughts are often at the mercy of the 


most trivial incident, and the sport of 


contingence,—I hastened once more to 
enjoy, amidst uninterrupted solitude, 
a renewal of the subject which had 
recently afforded me pleasure. 


The bright orb of our system had 
long since passed his meridian in the 
heavens, and was now dropping fast 
towards those distant hills whese sum- 
mits dimly skirted the horison in the 
west, when former recollections, no 
less than the serenity of the season, 
again conspired to inaugurate me in 
my former rustic pavillion, surrounded 
by objects ever exhilirating to a philo- 
sophic mind. 

More regular and perspicuous than 
dreams, the visions of our wakeful 
hours are, often, associated and direct- 
ed by a principle equally remote from 
any coherent or intelligible process of 
analyzation. 

That any particular place or syncho- 
nism of outward circumstances should 
so operate on the mind as to tie any 
two or more ideas together, which 
yet have no imaginable connection in 
themselves, has been always a problem 
in the history of Genius. Equally so 
is the propensity which the mind feels 
to resume, under certain assemblages, 
after an interval occupied by other 
pursuits, a train of reflection at some 
former period adventitiously engen- 
dered. 

The simple pathos which marks the 
poetry of Beattie (thus, Sir, did I re- 
commence the subject of my last paper 
at the very point where 1 had termi- 
nated), although, we are told, it was 
often the result of laborious applica- 
tion, raises the soul to a feeling of in- 
spiration, of a somewhat kindred cha- 
racter with that which seems to have 
animated the poet. Whether indulg- 
ing in reminiscences on the great mo- 
ral subject of mankind, or giving loose 
to the inbred play of vagrant fancy, or 
luxuriating with instinctive pleasure 
amid the scenery of nature, his senti- 
ments, as they seem to flow with 
spontaneous utterance from the heart, 
so invoke a powerful reciprocation of 
sympathy from his reader. 

We are apt, sometimes, to pursue 
with avidity a favourite train of ideas, 
heedless of the paths into which they 
lead us. These paths frequently wilder 
from the topics of enquiry which first 
originated the chain of thought; and 
I insensibly engaged in an analytic 
retrospect of certain writers whom the 
mind connected with my subject. 

The poetry of Gray | resumed (for 
with the place, the same train of ideas, 
and the same complexiouality of think- 
ing recurred), the poetry of Gray ts of 
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another order. ‘ Images as bright, and 
sentiments as noble and as pure as 
those of Beattie, equally arrest our in- 
terest; but his genius, like that of 
Pindar, soared vo a higher sphere in 
the world of conceptions and of classi- 
cal thought. Laboured with polished 
toil, his compositions, often sublime, 
and always beautiful, yet indicate a 
perhaps essentially different class of 
thinking. The stately march of his 
verse embraces all those characteristics 
well calculated to strike upon the 
reader of mental cultivation, and the 
event has proved that it has been po- 
pular in the more inferior circles of 
society. ‘Thus the splenetic dictums of 
Johnson, in connection with Ais fame, 
have proved powerless, while they have 
certainly succeeded inattachinga stigma 
upon the taste of the great literary 
Oracle by whom they were pronounced. 
Yet Gray, solemn and severe in the 
cadence and the standard of his verse, 
possessed the naiveté and badinage of 
a Searron, or a Sevigné, in his prose ; 
and Beattie, whose touching and plain- 
tive sentiment is cloathed in verse of 
corresponding simplicity and first-rate 
beauty, so far departed from this cha- 
racter in his prose, as to write a treatise 
on the Iinmutability of Truth, an ab- 
stract essay, which, whatever be its 
metaphysical merits, betrays an habi- 
tual standard of thinking, a frame of 
disposition, of the most opposite cha- 
racter from that manifested in his poe- 
tical speculations. 

Imagination, reminiscent on topics 
of recent and of favourite contempla- 
tion, again reverted to the question, 
whether the scenes of retirement of a 
country life had in reserve the most 
animating charms, the most perma- 
nent pleasures for the soul, devoted to 
literature and study. And here, al- 
though, as Sir Thomas Brown has 
rightly observed, ‘* the wisdom of God 
hath apportioned the genius of man 
according to the different affairs of this 
world,”—although the Deity has va- 
ried his inclination according to the 
variety of actions to be performed 
therein,—I was constrained to think 
that the mind, generously alive to 
beauty, —in which intelligence had 
lighted up the fire of curiosity on the 
nature of things animate and inani- 
mate, must yield his suffrage in favour 
of the solitudes of the country, which, 
while they break not the thread of 
thought, lure to contemplation and 
to genius. 
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“‘ God made the country, but man 
made the town,” sings our Cowper, 
one of the most delightful of moral 
poets. It may be alledged that Cow- 
per was here merely describing the 
country, not recommending it as the 
scene of a Man of Letters. But a 
writer who paints so well its pheno- 
mena, who can exercise over his rea- 
der’s mind a sovereignty of such power 
as the author of the ** Task” has con- 
fessedly done, must have felt what he 
described, and felt also a conviction 
that its “‘ garniture,”’ disposed in match- 
less beauty and variety, formed a proper 
sphere for the expansion of man’s 
thought. 

This beautiful Poet of real life, who, 
glancing his views at the works of Na- 
ture in all her departments, and mark- 
ing their congruity and design, and 
the sublime moral lessons which they 
have in reserve for those who can 
trace in their ever revolving features 
(as Thomson expresses it) ‘‘ the varied 
God,” spoke doubtless the genuine dic- 
tates of his soul. Warmed to enthu- 
siasm under a survey of her glories, 
the philosophy of his intelligent mind. 
engaged in abstraction from the pa- 
rallels thence suggested, on the subject 
of life and manners; Cowper chose 
her assemblages and her seclusions as 
the arena of study most fitted to draw 
out the mind in active thought, and 
animate it to the generous flow of ge- 
nius. 

Vicesimus Knox, the distinguish- 
ed good sense of whose writings justly 
entitles him to the degree of patronage 
they actually experienced, exclaims, in 
one of his Essays, ‘* Poor Cowley 
might be said to be melancholy mad. 
He languished for solitude, and wished 
to hide himself in the wilds of Ame- 
rica. But, alas! he was not able to 
support the solitude of a country vil- 
lage within a few miles of the metro- 
polis!” If our Lucubratist (whose sen- 
timents on the subject of solitude do 
not always precisely agree) is to be un- 
derstood as implying, as seems to be 
the case, that comparatively but few 
minds are so organized as to expand in 
literary solitude, he advances, it must 
be owned, a somewhat peculiar opi- 
nion. But Cowper's muse was of a 
higher order than that of the * meta- 
physical poet,” as Cowley is often term- 
ed. Minds are enlarged and general- 
ized by study; and that of the first, 
from a native and indigenous bias for 
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the ** noiseless” haunts of literary re- 
tirement, associated his Muse, alike 
with the mightier scenes of primzeval 
grandeur, which unfuld in the ample 
volume of Nature,—written, as it is in 
every page, with instruction to her 
sons, in her varied phenomena of 
season,—and in the lonely and unob- 
trusive occupations of the rustic and 
the swain. Cowper (for though criti- 
cism has repeatedly pointed, not in- 
deed its shafts, but its encomiums upou 
his popular writings, yet now and then 
a solitary suffrage will still volunteer to 
be heard,) availed himself of these 
scenes to expatiate on the moral state 
and economy of life; and all, fami- 
liarized with his poetry (including the 
whole mass of his countrymen who 
think at all), will feel that he hasdone 
it in a style pecaliar to himself. Ex- 
ercizing his judgment upon men and 
things with the mature grasp of a phi- 
losopher, he threw the eyes of his un- 
derstanding abroad through the innu- 
merable avenues of life in all its shapes 
and modes; the public no less than 
the domestic and social, caught his 
keen and invigorated glance; he ar- 
raigned its delinquencies, and attacked 
its follies, in numbers alike conspicuous 
for their poetical beauty and their 
int. 

Like Archimedes, if so strong a fi- 
gure be permitted us, he may be said 
to have chosen the great engine of Na- 
ture’s scenery as the moral instrument 
of his power in accomplishing his 
views as regarded his countrymen and 
mankind. He painted with the pencil 
of Titian and of Claude, for the higher 
purpose of reforming the perversions, 
and raising the dignity of human cha- 
racter. Viewing the whole human 
race as the proper objects of a poet's 
song, he enlisted into the service of 
the Muses a severe though bland and 
ameliorated philosophy ; and while he 
epitomized the great duties which 
ought to form the ‘ end and aim” of 
man’s life as a creature of rational and 
accountable faculties, the chaste eleva- 
tion of his taste, and the harmony of 
his verse, have secured him an immorta- 
lity of no inferior order. In one re- 
spect, and in one only, his pages often 
resemble those of honest Sitataigns. 
That proneness to ramble to a variety 
of other subjects than those of his text, 
which on most occasions marks the 
pen of the French Essayist, may be 
thought also to diversify that of the 
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author of “ The Task.” ‘But, liere all 
parallel ends; and the motley admix- 
ture of apothegms and egotism, the 
tales of travellers, and sententious phi- 
losophy, which diversify the subjects 
and swells the narrative of the first, 
have no resemblance in the last. Mon- 
taigne has ever been the idol of a cer- 
tain class of writers, and he has ever 
formed, in some respects, a subject of 
unqualified exception with others. If 
the impertinencies with which his 
pictured page is frequently stuffed, are 
excused not only by those who laugh 
over his vivacity of sentiment, but by 
those also who study him as an ori- 
ginal genius, whose thoughts are those 
of no ordinary writer, the encomiums 
of his panegyrists are yet ill calculated 
to satisfy the reader of any taste or 
discernment. When we ent him 
styled (and by a writer of our own 
country*) the incomparable Mon- 
taigne, who is likely to stand alone to 
all posterity,” we are fain to ask what 
is to become of Shakspeare and a host 
of others, who, with equal originality 
of thought, have avoided those vagrant 
exceptionalities of humour, those col- 
loquialisms which are justly thought 
to reduce the pretensions of the Sieg- 
neur Montaigne very far helow those 
of a first-rate writer. The candour 
and ingenuousness of the French mo- 
ralist has again been much admired, 

erhaps with reason. But does it fol- 
ae that in order to be candid and in- 
genuous, a man must be eternally 
talking of himself? Or is that writer's 
sentiment highest in order of excel- 
lence, who without discrimination or 
judgment, makes his book a receptacle 
of all he thinks, when those thoughts 
in their habitual tenor are by no means 
eminent either for their propriety or 
their purity? 

But the muse of Cowper (and we 
may, perhaps, be permitted to return 
to him for a moment, after this short 
digression), whenever it was tempted 
toaberrate, freed from all provincialisms 
of style, presents his reader with a 
world of just and noble contemplations 
which, unlike those of the agreable 

lagiarist ¢ noticed above, were dictated 
Cy an elevated feeling of philosophy, 
diffusive of benevolence to mankind. 





* Sheffield Duke of Buckingham. 

+ Montaigne confessed that he was much 
beholden to preceding writers, especially 
the Ancients, for his sentiments. 
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Cowper viewed, as in a microcosm, 
our species, and from thence descended 
with peculiar energy of thought and 
of allusion to.the moral character and 
complexionality of thinking which 
forms the distinctive feature of his 
own countrymen. The characters of 
truth in which he has delineated their 
peculiarities, or, with the pen of Juve- 
nal, lashed their vices, come not the 
less gratefully home to his readers that 
they are unfolded in numbers whose 
classic collocation and felicity of tone, 
as adapted to his purpose, shine un- 
rivalled. It will, therefore, with all 
posterity be admitted that his lessons 
expand the heart while they inspire 
the imagination ; that, while they in- 
culcate wisdom, they fasten upon our 
finer susceptibilities with the splendour 
of poetic imagery. The compositions 
of ae which confessedly formed 
a distinguished zra in English poetry, 
breath an amenity of thinking, a libe- 
rality of sentiment attendant upon ha- 
bitual and disciplined culture. If a 
diffusive hay co glows through 
his page, which, without weakening 
his energetic flow of imagery, throws 
over his subjects an elevation which 
sheds a vivifying influence over the 
more ordinary topics of life, it is in 
that benevolence, that, among so bright 
a galaxy of native poets, we chiefly 
discern his power. 

But enough, and perhaps somewhat 
too much, of Cowper. 

Imagination, ever vagrant in her 
reveries, as she will often detect paral- 
lels in physiology, is prone likewise to 
associate resemblances among writers. 
A contemporary, on the other side of 
the water, may be thought to have 
evolved, in the essentials of his genius, 
some features in common with Cowper. 
St. Pierre, although a prose writer 
of different merits, inherited that en- 
thusiasm for the shadowy forest, or the 
wild cataract, and those mild disposi- 
tions of philosophy, which inspired the 
breast of our countryman. In St. 
Pierre we see a mind which, like that 
of Rousseau, was associated by habits 
of early sympathy with the beautiful 
and the Bas as it is found endlessly 
diversified in Nature’s wide dominion, 
Theirgenius, kindled respectively from 
the torch which has lighted up so 
many breasts to enthusiasm, seem to 
have caught an expansive warmth from 
the exhaustless forms and varieties 
which Nature exhibits through all her 
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works; and whilst imagination luxu- 
riated in the thousand hues which she 
unfolds, the excursive mind of the last, 
at least, fastened a character of high 
moral import upon her varying and 
changeful aspects. 

St. Pierre, whilst tracing the har- 
monies of animal and vegetable life, 
has established a name deservedly emi- 
nent; and, if his positions in physio- 
logy will not always bear the test of 
accurate —a e, superior alike to 
Buffon and to Rousseau in the philo- 
sophie piety with which he attempts 
mutually to reconcile the stupendous 
phenomena of nature, blends in his 
discursive and comparative glance over 
all her objects, animate and inanimate, 
philosophic enquiry of the same calm 
temperament and philanthrophy as 
marked the poet of Olney, with the 
ardour and generous enthusiasm which 
awakened raptures in the breasts of 
Thomson, Beattie, Cowper, Rousseau, 
and a thousand others whose souls 
were habitually alive to a contempla- 
tion of her scenes. St. Pierre amal- 
gamates the severer studies to which 
the mind, curious in research, will 
apply, with well-drawn pictures of the 
moral poet, or the imaginings of a 
soul inspired by the kindling views of 
his subject. He, in a manner, may be 
said to strew the rugged paths of science 
with the flowers which the wildness 
of fancy may cull in its progress through 
them, and which the mind too indolent 
to follow in all her meanderings and de- 
vious tracks the course of the latter, 
will yet stoop to crop. Like Cowper, 
he mingled his rural and animated 
portraits with hypotheses upon man’s 
condition, in the moral and intricate 
allotment of human life. 

There are minds, however, which 
feel the impulse of poetry stimulated 
from the rural scenery around them, 
who are very far from possessing ‘‘ the 
high capacious power” so justly ad- 
mired in the four eminent writers cited 
above. Clare, a peasant of Northam 
tonshire, and, although of a decidedly 
higher order, Burns (the excessive en- 
comiums pronounced on whom, though 
partly merited, may have succeeded 
sometimes in raising his fame above 
its proper level,) - perhaps, be ad- 
duced as examples. ‘They, incividually, 
felt the inspirations of genius in a de- 
gree far beyond the uneducated rusties 
with whom their early years were pass- 
ed; and sc far are, with many others, 
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instances that the native internal springs 
of the soul will often, untaught, rise 
to genius and to fame. But their range 
of thought is incomparably more cir- 
cumscribed and limited, In fancy’s 
loom the associating faculty was strong 
enough to invent and combine images, 
but their sentiment (when the enthu- 
siasm of their minds rose to this feel- 
ing) furnishes us with no high abstrac- 
tion of thought, with no novel or feli- 
citous combinations connected with 
the sphere we inhabit or the system 
we behold, further than the rural ob- 
jects about them. 


(To be continued.) 
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Mr. Ursan, Magilligan, June 29. 

pT gel ee read in your excellent 

publication for March last (page 
236, &c.) a review of the “ First Re- 
port of the Commissioners of Educa- 
tion in Ireland ;” and deeming it to 
be of vital consequence to our Apos- 
tolical Church, that the elevated and 
extensive circle of your readers should 
be made fully acquainted with the sub- 
ject of that review, so as not to be mis- 
led by the misapprehensions of these 
Commissioners, | send you the follow- 
ing authentic copy of the speech of the 
Lord Bishop of ba in the House of 
Lords, on a motion, last year, that such 
letters of the Catechists of the Irish 
Charter Schools as had been received 
by its ‘Committee of Fifteen,” and 
had been in the hands of the Com- 
mittee, should be returned to that au- 
gust House. 

Your insertion of this speech, Sir, 
will be an act of justice to the Pro- 
testants of Ireland in general, and a 
calumniated Clergy in particular, which 
will confer an obligation on them, and 
on your faithful Correspondent, 

Joun GRAHAM. 


The Commissioners of Inquiry had 
charged the Committee of Fifteen with 
ignorance as to the state of these Char- 
ter Schools, stating that the only re- 
gular information they had was by the 
monthly letters of the Catechists, and 
that for nine months preceding Octo- 
ber 1824, not one of these letters had 
been written. 

On the motion for such of these 
letters as had been received by the 
Committee during that period, and had 
been in the handsof the Commissioners, 


the Bishop of Ferns and Leightin laid 
sixty-nine of them on the table of the 
House of Lords, and spoke thus: 


*¢ My object in placing these letters on 
your table was to make use of them for the 
defence of the Committee oF Firtzen, by 
which the business of the Charter Schools 
of Ireland is managed, against what must 
appear to every person who reads the Re- 
port of the Commissioners of Education In- 
quiry to be a very heavy charge indeed, 
amounting to an imputation of culpable, 
nay, criminal neglect of the duty they had 
to perform. They acted indeed gratuitously, 
but that would not be an excuse for wilful 
neglect. The system of management in these 
schools requires explanation. A Charter was 
granted nearly a century ago, incorporating 
the principal persons, both clergy and laity 
in Ireland, for the purpose of Establishing 
Schools for the Instruction of the Poor 
Natives, and for training them to Religious 
and Industrious habits. The object and the 
utility of the Institution cannot be better 
described than in the words made use of by 
Lord Chesterfield when Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, who, when recommending the bounty 
of Parliament to it, called it ‘a most pru- 
dent as well as most compassionate charity,’ 
and recommended it to their constant pro- 
tection and encouragement as ‘an excellent 
institution by which a considerable number 
of unhappy children were annually rescued 
from the misery that always, and the guilt 
that c ly panies uninstructed 
poverty and idleness.’ 

** A body so numerous as that which was 
thus incorporated could not transact busi- 
ness. A Committee of Fifteen was formed, 
and to that Committee the management of 
the Schools was entrusted. To the body at 
large nothing was reserved except the power 
of setting leases and of appointing and dis- 
missing masters, powers which it is appre- 
hended could not, legally, be delegated to 
a Committee. 

*‘ The advantages of inspection suggested 
the appointment of local Committees con- 
sisting of such ladies and gentlemen in the 
vicinity of each school as were willing to 
undertake the duty. 

“« The system is objected to in the Re- 
port as a bad one, The Local Committees 
are cumplained of as acting under the in- 
fluence of personal prejudices in favour of 
the masters of the schools. The Commit- 
tee of Fifteen is represented as discouraging 
the exertions of the Local Committees, and 
rejecting their applications, and the body at 
large is charged with preventing the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen from dismissing masters, 
unless direct proofs of their criminality were 
given. No human institution is known, 
against which objections may not be made. 
In all cases it is our duty to take the best 
precautions that are within our power, but 
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it is surely very absurd to refuse to act un- 
less these precautions are such as to make 
error and wrong doing impossible. If we 
want local information, we must be content 
to find it mixed with local prejudices ; if we 
want a central government to regulate the 
application of funds to several estabiish- 
ments, we must he content to place it at a 
distance from these establishments, and to 
remedy the defect of local knowledge by the 
best means in our power. 

** That the superintendence of the dis- 
cipline exercised over the Masters of the 
Charter Schools was active and strict, ap~ 

ts from faets stated in the Report made 
b the Commissioners of Education Inquiry. 

e find in it (page 24), that from the year 
1924, thirty-two Masters of the Schools 
had been dismissed, and seventeen resigned. 
That the resignations were made in order to 
avoid actual dismissals is not doubted. Thus 
forty-nine Masters were removed in less than 
half that number of years, a degree of seve- 
rity which would, I believe, pretty gene- 
rally he deemed sufficient. 

«The means of information resorted to 
by the Committee of Fifteen, in order to ob- 
tain such information as is necessary for the 
exercise of their pow-r, are various.—To 
each School a Catechist is appointed, ge- 
nerally the Curate: of the parish, Besides 


the duty implied in his denomiuatien, he is 
to exercise a general superiutendance over 
the conduct of the Master and the Usher. 
A Book is kept in which he sets down what- 


ever occurs worth notice in the course of 
his visit, and an attested copy of that book 
is sent up every half-year to the Committee 
of Fifteen. I am in possession of some ori- 
ginal returns of thay sort, and if wished for 
they can be produced. In that book also 
every casual visitor writes down such obser- 
vations as may occur to him on visiting the 
School or examining the Children, and of 
these also au attested copy is sent up every 
half-year. 

** Of the nature of those Reports a judg- 
ment may be formed from one extract from 
the Minute-book of the Schvol at Santry, 
made. by the Rev. Lewis Way, a gentleman 
whose exertions in the cause of religion and 
of benevolence may have made his name 
known to some of your Lordships; the 
entry is dated in 1820, not many months 
after the Institution for instructing School- 
masters had been established at Santry. It 
is to this effect ; 

“ « Having witnessed the examination of 
twelve boys at this School who are designed 
for Schoolmasters and teachers, and having 
examined them myself in the material points 
of our holy religion, I can truly say that I 
was astonished at their progress in divine 
knowledge. The questions which I put were 
not connected. with any Catechism or form 
ef words, but arose out of the subjects be- 
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fore them in reading promiscuously at the 
time. Ofall the young persons. I ever ex- 
amined, these have given me the most en- 
tire satisfaction. They do credit to their 
habitual instructor, and to those who in- 
terest themselves in the care of the esta- 
blishment, the conti of which will, 
im my opinion, be more conducive to the 
best interests of the community, than any 
I have visited. 
* Signed, Lewis Way, A.M. 
* Wansted Park, Sussex,” 

In addition to this half-yearly return, 
which enables the Committee of Fifteeu to 
see the state of these Schools, and to. learn 
the degree of attention which the Catechist 
per to his duty, there is sent up every 

alf-year a list of the children in each 
school, specifying the business they have 
been employed in during the preceding 
half-year, and the progress which each has 
made, and containing also remarks upon the 
character of each when the ordinary re- 
turn is not sufficient. Original returns of 
this sort are in my possession, and I can 
produce them if desired. 

**A yearly Report of the state of the 
School is also made by the Local. Commit- 
tee. 
** Several Reports are stated in the evi- 
dence given to the Commissioners of Edu- 
cation Inquiry by the Secretary of the So- 
ciety: The statement will be found in page 
201, 202, and 204, of the Appendix. ‘1 hat 
evidence, however, had not been recollect- 
ed by the Commissioners when they drew 
up their Report in page 25. We find them 
stating that ‘the monthly letters which the 
Catechists were required to write, were the 
only. regular means of obtaining informa- 
tion of the condition of the Schools since 
the discontinuance of the office of visitor.’ 

«From what I have now stated, it is 
clear that those letters were not the only 
means of information, and that the Com- 
missioners were in possession of evidence 
which proved that they were not. 

“* The Report in the part ‘now referred 
to, gives an extract from the Secretary's 
evidence, which concludes, with his seem- 
ing to say that ‘for the preceding nine 
months not one letter had been. received 
from any Catechist.” It was with reference 
to this that I called for the letters now on 
your Lordships’ table. 

*« Now on looking into the Secretary's 
evidence, it will be found that he stated 
precisely to the Commissioners, that the 
practice was for the Catechists to write only 
when any circumstance occurred: in the 
Schools requiring to be communicated to 
the Committee of Fifteen, and it ap 
that the half-yearly Reports and the half- 
yearly copies of the Visitor’s books. had 
gradually superseded the Monthly Commu- 
nications; the Catechist and Visitor's book, 
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containing in fact weekly Reports from the 
Schools ; and his explanation had been given 
but two days before that on which the an- 
swers contained in the Report were made. 

«« It ought to have been sufficient to ex- 

lain these answers to the Commissioners. 
t will be fully sufficient to explain them to 
your Lordships, when one of them is cor- 
rected, for there is a material variance be- 
tween the abstract given in the Report, and 
the evidence itself, given fully in the Ap- 
pendix. 

*¢ The last answer but one in the Report, 
made to the question ‘ whether there were 
ten of those letters,’ is, * upon my word I 
doubt it’ Now in the Appendix there ap- 
pears added to these words ‘ not regular 
monthly letters,’ p. 215. His meaning 
clearly was, that ‘no Catechist had sent me 
a regular set of monthly letters,’ as le had 
but two days before explained (p. 202) ; and 
he had at that time stated that the letters 
received from the Catechists were actually 
in his possession, 

*¢ It was a grievous charge against the 
Committee of Fifteen, that for nine months 
they had remained in total ignorance of the 
state of the schools under their care, and 
such is the charge made in the Report. 
Had the Commissioners recollected the evi- 
dence, they would have known that ‘ two 
half-yearly reports,’ such as I have already 
described, had been received from every 
school; and also two copies of the Cate- 
chist’s and Visitor's book, each for half a 
vear. And with these the Commissioners 
would have found, had they looked into the 
papers sent to them by the Secretary of the 
Society, ‘ sixty-eight letters from the Ca- 
techiets,’ copies of which are now upon the 
table. 

«* These facts will, I hope, appear suffi- 
cient to prove that the Committee of Fifteen 
had not been without sufficient information 
as to the state of the Schouls under their 
care. 

‘‘ The charge against that Committee, 
and against the local Committees and Cate- 
chists, of having suffered barbarous punish- 
ments to be inflicted, has been, [ believe, 
very sufficiently refuted. It was made against 
the Master of Sligo School, and the Usher 
of Stradbally Schvol, and some others, and 
in such terms as drew down censures on 
Government for not having instantly directed 
prosecutions to be commenced against the 
offenders. But it appears that among all 
the cases stated, only three were found 
capable of bearing an indictment. Even 
the case of the * eight boys at Stradbally,’ 
whose persons are described as having been 
found in a shocking state of laceration and 
contusion (p. 17), and upon whom the 
punishment is represented to have been in- 
flicted through malice, was abandoned as 
incapable of proof; and what was the fate 
of the three prosecutions actually under- 


taken?. * Two were defeated without the 
Jury leaving the box, and the third was 
abandoned.” 

** Upon the subject of punishment, I 
have to observe, that but one instance is 
alleged of a boy’s having been kept even for 
a day from school in consequence of punish- 
ment; and for that instance we have to go 
back ten or eleven years. 

“It is indeed’ stated, that boys. were 
punished for complaining of any misconduct 
either of a Master or an Usher, and the 
case of a boy named Best is menticned (p- 
21) as having been so punished at Sligo, in 
the face of the whole school, and a reference 
is given to p. 82 of the Appendix, for the 
proof. Now on referring to the evidence, 
we find (App. p. 158) the sort of evidence 
upon which this assertion rests. A boy of 
the name of Doyle states, that Best was not 
punished for having complained, but for 
some fault whic: he had committed; but 
that he,-the witness, thought that the Mas- 
ter had malice against Best for the com- 
plaint, and he conjectured that to have been 
the real cause of the punishment; and 
‘ the conjecture’ of this boy is relied upon 
as ‘a complete proof.’ And when we look 
a little more into the evidence, we find 
Luddlin, another boy of the same school, 
swearing that he never heard of any thing 
having happened to Best in consequence of 
his complaint (p. 175). It is clear, there- 
fore, that the ‘ evidence does not support 
the Report in its statement, that Best was 
punished for complaining, in the face of 
the whole School ;’ aad there is not any 
credible proof that he was punished for it 
at all. 

** It would be endless to go through. a 
complete examination of all the statenents 
made in the Report, and a comparison of 
them with the evidence.. What I have 
already brought forward is, I believe, very 
sufficient to shew that ‘ the Report was 
drawn up rather hastily;’ and that: it is 
much easier to find charges in the Report, 
than evidence to support them in the Ap- 
pendix. 

** But this, it will be said, is no defence 
of ‘ the “system itself,’ which ‘ is radically 
bad, as separating children from their 
kindred, and turning them out into life 
without friends or relations, and without 
that practical experience which children in 
ordinary circumstances acquire.’ 

‘¢ How apprenticing a child into a family, 
the master and mistress of which are to in- 
struct him, can be considered as ‘turning 
the child out into life, I profess [ cannot 
comprehend. 

** As to ‘separating them from their 
kindred,’ that, I apprehend, is but too fre- 
quently, in Ireland, conferring a great hene- 
fit upon them. However, let us see how 
stands the fact. Of those in the Schools 
last August (1925), nine hundred and eighty 
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four, nearly one half of the whole number, 
were Orphans or Foundlings ; aud of nine 
hundred and twenty-five whose petitions for 
admission were before the Society, ¢ six 
hundred and sixty-two’ were either Orphans 
or deprived of ove of their pareuts, and left 
either to a mother who could not support, 
or to a father who could not superintend 
them. 

«< But the word ‘ separating’ is somewhat 
ambiguous; it leans towards that charge 
which .represents the Charter Schools as 
tearing children from their parents. It 
ought to be universally known, that ‘ the 
admission into a Chartered School is soli- 
cited as a favour’—there must be a petition 
from the parent, or in case of an orphan, 
from the nearest relation, praying for the 
admission of the child, giving in express 
words consent to its being educated a Pro- 
testant; and there must be a certificate 
from some respectable person, that the 
facts stated in that petition are true. It is 
indeed set forth in the Report, that at one 
time parents were so unwilling to part with 
their children, that it became necessary to 
build nurseries, that a constant supply of 
children might be provided for the schools. 
How the nurseries were to be supplied with 
children when the parents would not part 
with them, the Report does not condescend 
to inform us, and yet it seems rather difficult 
to understand it. I should reckon this also 
to be ‘a proof that the Report had not been 
considered quite as carefully as was requi- 
site.” Of this haste there is a curious 
proof given at p. 29, where a calculation is 
made of the expense that would be incurred 
were £ the Charter Schools’ so extended as 
to admit seventeen or eighteen children 
annually from every parish in Ireland. It 
is rated at ‘ twenty miilions per annum,’ and 
the error in the estimate amounts to ‘ six- 
teen millions,’ or within a trifle of it!!! 
The calculation is not difficult, it consists 
in multiplying 35 (17 x 18) by half the 
number of parishes in Ireland, that is, by 
1200. Then multiplying the product by 
seven, the average number of years spent in 
a Charter School, and that product by 
fourteen, the average expense in pounds of 
a child’s maintenance, viz. 35 x 1200 x 7 x 
14==4,116,000, 

** It were well if the errors in calculation 
were limited to this imaginary case. The 
most important error in the whole Report 
lies in the calculation made of the utility of 
the institution, as compared with its ex- 
peuse. We are told in p. 30, that the ex- 
pense has been at the rate of a million for 
7905 children apprenticed, and the ad- 
vantages derived Lon the institution are 


stated as consisting in its having apprenticed 
since its commencement, 12,745 children. 
And does the advantage of education termi- 
nate with the individual upon whom it has 
been bestowed? ‘If there be any benefit 
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conferred on man in which his posterity parti- 
cipates, it is religious education.’ 1t would be 
an unwarrantable waste of time, upon which 
I have already trespassed too much, to go 
into the proof of such a truism, in proving 
the advantages extend much farther than 
the immediate family of the individual. I 
shall take it, however, as being so limited— 
J shall take the annual admissions into the 
Charter Schools since their commencement, 
at the rate only of 180 per ann., and as a 
low rate of increment, they and their de- 
scendants amouut to upwards of 138,000, 
of whom upwards of 80,000 are alive at the 
present day. In this calculation I did not 
rely upon myself; it rests upon the autho- 
rity of one of the best mathematicians in 
Ireland, Doctor Robinson, Professor of As- 
tronomy at Armagh. 

*« It has been my object, while defending 
the conduct of the Committee of Fifteen, to 
make such a statement as should prove that 
* the Report of the Commissioners of Edu- 
cation Enquiry,’ had not been considered as 
carefully as might have been desired, and 
that ‘ the system which it attacks is of too 
great importance to Ireland to be put down 
without the most grave deliberation.” 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 14. 
LLOW we to observe, on the 
f Letter of yourcorrerespondent Mr. 
Jennings (June, p. 498), that the af- 
firmation produced by two negatives 
is by no means a Latinism, or the 
idiom of any particular language, but 
a fundamental principle of philosophi- 
cal grammar, being the natural effect 
of the powers of the words employed. 
With regard to the use of negatives, 
I would beg leave to refer him to my 
«© New Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage,” p. 330-4, being a note to p. 
148, where I have given as an ex- 
ample part of the passage he quotes 
from Milton; and I am inclined to 
think he may alter his opinion of Mil- 
ton’s meaning, if he will pay due atten- 
tion to the line following those he 
quotes, and forming an essential part 
of the sentence : 
** Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not 
feel ; 
Yet to their general’s voice they soon obey’d.”” 
Mr. Jennings’s explanation of the 
passage would be very ingenious, were 
it not destroyed by the conjunction yee. 
The poet clearly says in other words : 
** though they perceived the evil plight 
in which they were, and felt the fierce 
pains inflicted on them, yet [notwith- 
standing this hopeless state] they soon 
obeyed their general's voice.” His 
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object was to show, that the pains 
were so great, and their plight so dis- 
tressing, they could not be insensible 
of them, even at the instant they were 
roused by their leader’s tremendous 
call ; a call ** so loud, that all the hol- 
low deep of Hell resounded:” and 
hence he proceeds with * Yet they 
soon obeyed his voice.” Had not this 
been his meaning, and had he intend- 
ed to express their insensibility of their 
state, the conjunction yet would have 
been improper, and he would have 
employed the simple copulative and. 
ours, &c. T.O. Cuurcuiut. 


Mr. Ursayn, Cork, Aug. 6. 
HE coins of the British monarchs 
since the dissolution of the Hep- 
tarchy, have been so ably explained 
and illustrated by a number of writers, 
that they now present but a small field 
for investigation or discovery. Those 
of our Kings from Egbert to William 
I. are of easy explanation ; and of the 
subsequent coins, those of Henry 1. 
and Il. have been well distinguished 
by the late Taylor Combe, Esq. who 
from the large hoard of 5000 coins of 
Henry II. dug up at Tealby, all of the 
same type, although minted at dif- 
ferent towns, has judiciously concluded 
that only one type was probably used 
by that monarch, and that conse- 
quently all the other coins hitherto at- 
tribuied to Henry I. and [1]. may be 
now given to Henry I. The coins of 
the Edwards have been well explained 
by Mr. Bartlet, and others, principally 
from the ecclesiastical mint marks oc- 
curring on them; whilst those of the 
Williams and Henry IV. V. and VI. 
will probably ever remain involved in 
a great degree of obscurity. A few 
remarks, however, which I have made 
on the coins of the above period, may 
prove not uninteresting to you and 
your learned readers ; ] shall therefore 
offer them without hesitation. 

{n examining the coins from Egbert 
to the Conqueror, we meet with 
scarcely any difficulty in our progress, 
except in the instance of the iduies. 
dical coins, particularly those with the 
names of moneyers only, supposed to 
be struck by Abp. Wulfred at Canter- 
bury; and those bearing the names of 
St. Edmund, St. Peter, and St. Martin, 
it being uncertain by whom the first 
or at what period the three last were 
struck. The first, supposed to be 
struck ‘by Abp. Wallred, bear heads, 
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the side-faced ones similar to these of 
Egbert, and the full-faced to'those of 
Wulfred ; the moneyers’ names’ are 
Swefnerd and Sigestef, the former of 
which occurs on ‘the coins of Baldred, 
the latter on those of Ciolwulf 1. y and 
both on those of Coenwulf and Eg- 
bert. There are no grounds, 1 think, 
for attributing them to Coenwulf or 
Ciolwulf, as from the word Dorober- 
nia on them, they were evident! 

minted at Canterbury; and, although 
from the latter circumstance they may 
seem to belong to Baldred King of 
Kent, J think it more likely they were 
minted by Egbert, and perhaps struck 
by that prince when he conquered 
Baldred, and took possession of his 
kingdom in 823. The omission of the 
monarch’s name on them was perhaps 
caused by Egbert’s desire not to irritate 
the oa of a kingdom which he had 
just brought under subjection, by hav- 
ing his name on their coins, and it is 
not likely he would allow the name of 
Baldred to be continued on them, as 
the latter was then driven out of Kent, 
and had fied into Mercia. Egbert, 
perhaps, at first intended, ‘or at least 
wished the people of Kent to believe, 
that he intended to establish some 
other prince on the throne of that 
kingdom, as it has often been the 
policy of conquerors to conceal their 
intention of destroying the independ- 
ence of the newly conquered people, 
until circumstances enable them to 
throw off the mask. It is possible, 
also, the prince’s name may have been 
omitted by the moneyers, who at a 
period of confusion did not wish to 
offend either prince ‘by putting the 
name of the other on the coins, for, as 
to the rude heads on them, they bore 
no resemblance whatever to the prince, 
and might just as well answer for one 
King as another. I think, however, 
the former supposition is the most 
probable. No. 4 seems to have been 
coimed at the Ecclesiastical mint at the 
same time, and bore the bead ef Abp. 
Wulfred, but his name was perhaps 
omitted to make the coinage sniform 
with those mentioned above. 

The period when the coins bearing 
the name of St. Edmund were minted, 
has been the subject of much dispute ; 
some writers contending that they 
were struck immediately alter the death 
of St. Edmund, and others that they 
were coined at the Bury mint in the 
time’ of the Confessor, at least 160 
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Jater than the former period. Ia 
a former letter, I expressed an opinion 
that they were perhaps minted about 
the time of Edward the Elder; and the 
following reasons may, | think, be as- 
signed to prove that they were struck 
ata period a few ae later, but not 
very remote from the date I there men- 
tioned. ‘These coins, and those bear- 
ing the names of St. Peter and St. Mar- 
tin, were all evidently struck about the 
same time, which, from the resem- 
blance of those of St. Martin and se- 
veral of those of St. Peter to the coins 
of Eric King of Northumberland, 
Rading thinks was probably about the 
same period, that is, the latter part of 
the reign of Edred. A reason may 
also be given for refetring those of St. 
Edaund to nearly the same period; on 
one of his coins we find the moneyer’s 
name Isaces, which I have no doubt 
was intended to denote the genitive 
case ; this termination we find on many 
of the ceins of Athelstan and his suc- 
cessors, until Edgar, after whose reign 
we find no instance of it. Ruding has 
given amongst the —_ = the names 
Wulfgares, Amundes, Herolfes, &c. 
but I suppose he must have been aware 
that those names were in the genitive 
case; indeed, on some of the coins of 
Edgar, we find the termination es se- 
parated from the rest of the name, as 
we find in Ruding, Pl. 21, Nos. 15 
and 18, the names thas given 
FANTOLFYES IGOLFERD.ES 
Instances of the Latin genitive termina- 
tion, as Eadvini,; Verheardi, Sigeberti, 
&c. occur on corms of a much earlier 
date ; but few, if any, 1 believe in the 
English genitive except on the coins 
of the above reigus; for I have no 
doubt but on some of the early coins, 
the letter D has been sometimes mis- 
taken for an S. It is possible, also, 
ihat the coins bearing the name of St. 
Edmund, may have been struck in 
compliment te King Edmund, as he 
was of the same name, and the assign- 
ing them to his reign would only make 
them a few years earlier as to their 
date, than those of St. Peter and St. 
Martin, which I think it highly pro- 
bable were minted about the time of 


Eric. 
Wun I. and II. 

The cvins of William L. and IT. are 
some of the most difficult to distinguish 
in the English series, and, athengh 

y 


. they are now commonly separated 


assigning those with one or two stars 
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to William II. and all the rest to Wil- 
liam I., 1 think we cannot feel per- 
fectly satisfied with this arrangement. 
Those with the side face, from their 
resemblance to the coins of Harold, 
and from the circumstance of a great 
number of them being found along 
with a Jarge quantity of Harold’s there 
can be scarcely a doubt belong to Wil- 
liam I, Those with the two sceptres 
must also be assigned to this monarch, 
and there is nearly as great a probabi- 
lity that those wih the stars belong to 
William II. All the other coins of the 
Williams may be considered as more 
or less doubtful ; a comparison however 
of those thus appropriated, may help 
to throw some light on the others. 
Those known to belong to William I. 
generally bear an arched crown and 
one or two sceptres, whilst those with 
the stars bear, with very few excep- 
tions, a flat crown, and the reverse of 
No. 9, Pl. 1, and Sup. Pl. 1, No. 1, 
of Ruding, which is the most common 
on those bearing the stars, is also very 
common en those with the flat crown 
and sword, but is never, I believe, 
found on those with the arched crown, 
side face, or two sceptres. If we at- 
tend to these distinctions, those with 
the canopy type will remain with Wil- 
liam I. 10 whom they have been al- 
ways attribated; but those with the 
fiat crown or sword, whether with or 
without stars, should be assigned to 
William II. The reason generally 
given for attributing all those without 
the stars to William I. is because he 
reigned longer, and coined a vast deal 
more money, and the above mode of 
arrangement would appear to prove 
that those of William Rufus were most 
numerous, as the greatest number of 
types would then certainly be given to 
ma monarch. It may, however, and 
pooy did actually happen, that 
Villiam Il. used more types on his 
coins, although the quantity of money 
coined by him was far less than that of 
his father, and indeed we find that the 
side faced coins, known to belong to 
the Conqueror, are as numerous as 
rhaps all the other coius of the Wil- 
iams put together; and those of Ha- 
rold Il. the predecessor of William I. 
although very numerous, present us 
with only two varieties, differing in 
their bearing or not bearing a sceptre. 
If these rules should be considered just, 
they would enable us to class almost 
all the coins of the Williams, and 
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those engraved in Snelling and Ruding, 
would be thus appropriated: in Snel- 
ling, Nos. 1, 2, 6, 7, 9, 10, to Wil- 
liam I., and Nos. 3, 4, 5, 8, 11, 12, to 
William II. In Ruding, Nos. 1, 2, 
4, 5,6,7. Sup. Pl. 1, Nos. 1, 4, and 
2d Sup. Pl. 1, Nos. 1, 2, to William 
I.; and Nos. 3, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
and Sup. Pl. 1, Nos. 2, 3, and Pl. 2, 
No. 1. to William II. 

There is also a coin mentioned in 
the Catalogue of Mr. Dimsdale’s Coins, 
No. 86, which seems to be similar to 
No. 2 Snelling, and No. 6 Ruding, 
but has a sword instead of a sceptre ; 
this would appear to shew that the 
sword sometimes occurred on the coins 
of the Conqueror, but, not having seen 
the coin, | cannot express any opinion 
on it. Perhaps if the coin was not in 
good preservation, a sceptre may have 
been mistaken for a sword, or perhaps 
it may be a coin of William II. struck 
in imitation of the Conqueror’s. 

Two remarkable coins, bearing the 
name of William, remain to be no- 
ticed; they are given in Ruding ed 
Sup. Pl. 2, Nos. 1, 2, and have been 
appropriated to William II. from the 
stars and the word DVO, which oc- 
cur on one of them. I have little 
doubt, however, that they do not be- 
long to either William I. or II. but 

robably to William eldest son of 
Heaty 1., as to many of the coins of 
the latter, particularly No. 5 in the 
same Plate, they bear a strong re- 
semblance. No. 2 and No. I. on its 
reverse bear the name Willelmus, the 
only instances of any of the Norman 
Williams beginning their name with 
the letter W. No. 1. on its obverse 
reads Luillem Duo; this last word ap- 
pears rather an awkward mode of ex- 
pressing the word Second, and induces 
us to examine whether it will admit of 
any other interpretation. If we exa- 
mine this word, we find it thus repre- 
sented, DV.O.; we also find on No. 
2, the legend WILLEL@VSO, I am 
therefore inclined to think the letters 
DV were intended for DVX, and O, 
which occurs also on No. 2, for the 
place whence he derived his title, 
which was perhaps Oxford, near which 
place Henry I. built a magnificent 
palace at Woodstock, and made it one 
of his chief places of residence. We 
certainly meet with no such title in 
history, but all titles were at that time 
conferred with little formality; nor 
was the giving such a title to the 
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King’s eldest son, a mere boy, perhaps 
a child, such an event as would require 
the particular notice of the historian. 
These two coins were found with a 
parcel of Henry I. and Stephen's coins, 
and their reverses are nearly the same 
as that of No. 5 of the same Plate, 
belonging to Henry I. 

In my next letter I shall conclude 
these observations on the coins of the 
English series. 

Yours, &c. Joun Linpsay. 


—— > 
BEAuTizs OF THE ANCIENT Poets. 
No. III. 
Tue Tempest. 
From the 1st Book of the Zineid of 
Virgil, beginning 
“¢ Talia flammato secum Dea corde volutans.”” 


The Goddess, still with jealous cares opprest, 
Fed the deep wound that rankled in her 
breast : 
Now raised to frenzy at each burning thought, 
Eolia’s realms the haughty Juno sought, 
Where pregnant clouds in frowning terror 
roll, [control. 
And howling tempests own their king’s 
He in a cavern vast with fetters binds 
The storms unruly, and the boist’rous winds, 
They rage indignant round the echoing cave, 
Nor pass the limits of their flinty grave. 
High on his throne great Lolus commands, 
And the dread sceptre trembles in his hands : 
Now tames the tempest to his mighty sway, 
Then gently soothes its rising wrath away : 
Else from their vast foundations would they 
tear (through the air : 
Both Heaven and Earth, and whirl them 
Almighty wisdom, of their power afraid, 
Deep in a cave their blustering voices laid, 
With lofty mountains he confined them 
down, [crown, 
And graced the mighty monarch with the 
Who knew so well their blusters to restrain, 
Or, when commanded, to relax the rein. 
To him thus skilled to bind the dreaded yoke 
These cruel words the suppliant Juno spoke : 
*¢O olus, (for thine i immortal sire 
Has given to soothe, or toss the waves with 
. ife,) 
A hostile race the trackless main explores, 
And bears an Ilium to [talian shores: 
Fire now thy tempests with new pow’r 
divine, 
And these proud vessels to the deep consign, 
Or tear them adverse on the treacherous 
wave, 
And burl their burthens to a watery grave. 
Twice seven fair nymphs attend with con- 
stant care 
My various will, and ev’ty maid is fair, 
Yet chief of those who wait upon my call, 
Deiopeia far excels them all ; 
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Her will I give thee as a promised bride, 

In wedlock’s bonds, and constant love allied, 

That she through rolling years thy halis may 
grace, 

The noble parent of a noble race.” 


When thus the king—‘‘ My aid you 
justly ask, [task, 
"Tis thine, great queen, to portion out my 
*Tis mine to own great Juno’s heavenly sway, 
*Tis mine alone to listen and obey, 
To thee my sceptre and my crown I owe— 
(Great gifts immortals only can bestow) 
To thee Jove’s favors, and my seat on high, 
To rule the winds, or cloud the gloomy sky.” 


To Juno thus the mighty king replied, 

Then struck with sounding spear the moun- 
tain side. 

Lo! through the gates the crowding tem- 
pests fled, 

Rushed through the earth, and filled the 
world with dread : 

From East and West, now sweeping in their 
flight, 

They tear the depths of ocean to the light, 

While cloudy Afric with tremendous roar 

Tumbles the rolling billows to the shore ! 

Dire is the sound of human voices borne 

With creaking cables from the deep uptorn : 

Clouds, horrid clouds, and black, from Tro- 
jan eyes 

Obscure the Heavens, and invade the skies, 

Incumbent night drives every beam away, 

Scowls o'er the ocean, and expels the day. 

High over head the awful thunders roll, 

And ambient lightnings sport around the 
vole : 

All to f Trojans present fate declare, 

All things reveal impending death is there ! 

Cold was the dread that through neas 

thrilled, [chilled : 

Unnerved his joints, and every member 

He raised his suppliant hands with fear op- 
pressed, [blest 

And, groaning, cried, ‘‘O more than trebly 

Ye who have perished at your country’s call, 

Immortal victims! by the Trojan wall. 

Oh! had it been my more propitious fate 

To fall in glory at my native gate, } 

A victim, brave Tydides, to thy bate ! 

Where cruel Hector felt Achilles’ arms, 

Where great Sarpedon scatter’d wild alarms: 

Where shields and helmets Simois bore 
along, (throng !” 

And whirl’d slain heroes in the mingled 

While thus he speaks, the hewling winds 
arise 

Adverse, and toss the billows to the skies : 

Split were the oars, the vessel's 'ofty side 

Turned to the wind, its utmost strength 
defied : 

A liquid mountain follows rolling by, 

And points its swelling surges to the sky: 

These hang impending o’er the boisterous 
wave, [grave ; 

Those plunge them headlong in the yawning 
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While foaming fiercely o’er the hissing sand, 
It rolls its crested billows to the land ; 
Three vessels now the cruel South wind 
throws 
On hidden rocks, where scanty water flows— 
Rocks called ** The Altars,” which extend- 
ing wide, 
Present a lofty ridge against the tide. 
Three more the Eastern blast in shallows 
strands, 
A mighty wreck! amid a heap of sands, 
One that Orontes and the Lycians bore 
*Till now escaped the Ocean’s fatal roar: 
From prow to stern a dashing billow flies, 
And the prone pilot sinks before their eyes : 
Thrice rolls the wave in circling eddies 
round, [ground. 
Revolves the ship, and sucks it to the 
Some few upborne upon the waves are seen, 
Tablets and arms, and Trojan wealth between. 
Next Llioneus and Achates brave 
Forsake their vessels to the yawning wave : 
Abas besides, and old Alethes find 
A dreadful refuge from the raging wind: 
Cracked are the beams, and split the crazy 
wood, 
While every gape admits the foaming flood. 
Now from the ocean's depths the wat’ry God 
Perceived a mighty tempest was abroad : 
Neptune, far hidden in the deep profound, 
Viewed the quick streams that gurgled from 
the ground, 
Forsook, enraged, the ocean’s sandy bed, 
And raised aloft his foam-encircled head : 
The scattered Trojans meet his wondering 
eyes— 
The fleet dispersed—the ruin of the skies : 
The plots of Juno, and her wrath revealed 
The dreadful cause, nor were they long con- 
cealed ; 
The East and West winds at his m'ghty nod 
Attend his call—when thus the Ocean God: 
«« Whence this presumption of thy daring 
race [space ?”” 
That urged thee venture in the realms of 
By whose command, without command from 
me, [the sea? 
Dared ye move heaven and earth, and agitate 
Whom I—but first I'll bid the waves be still, 
Then shall ye learn obedience to my will. 
Swift to your monarch wing your speedy 
flight, [might— 
Bear him these words, and let him know my 
Falls not to him the ocean's vast command, 
To sway the trident in his feeble hand: 
On me the lot to rule the boisterous waves, 
On him to govern in his rocky caves, 
There let the impetuous winds obey his call, 
There let him bluster in his flinty hall!” 
He said—and swifter than his word he 
sooths 
The angry seas, and all the ocean smooths — 
Swift at his word the clouds collected fly, 
And the bright sun once more illumes the 
sky ! 
Yours, &c. 


W.E. T. 
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FLY LEAVES.—No. XXXVIILI. 
Sir Joun Hartneoton, Kyr. 


I N the Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of Literature, recently _ 
. lished, ‘an article, communicated by 
the Rev. Henry John Todd, gives an 
account of a manuscript by this dis- 
tinguished writer; and an old analysis 
of that work, there printed, says, ‘* He 
never had any personal knowledge of 
King James, for whom he wrote:” 
upon which Mr. Todd properly re- 
marks, ‘‘ the writer means at that 
time,”’ about 1602. Sir John me 
ton, as the godson of Queen Elizabeth, 
acted perhaps warily in not wandering 
while she lived to pay in person what 
might be construed premature homage 
to the northern star, but he made 
himself fully known to the expectant 
Monarch. As early as 1591 a copy of 
the translation of Arioste was seut to 
King James; and in 1602 a “* New 
Yeeres Guift,” by Captain William 
Hunter *, whoappears to have been the 
medium also of conveying a copy of 
his epigrams, according to “‘ promise,” 
for the acceptance of the King. At 
what period the latter gift was made, 
I have not been able to ascertain; it 
was long before the epigrams were 
printed, and accompanied with the 
following dedicatory address and com- 
plimentary sonnet, which are given 
from a MS. penes me. 
“‘ Right graciows and inestimably deere 
Prince, 

** For your pleasures sake and my pro- 
mise, I present your Highnes this collection 
or rather confusion of all my ydle Epigrams, 
some of which some guilty minds might 
perhaps take in some despyte, but Candidi 
et Cordati Lectores, cleer minded and worthy 
reeders, I know will pervse with good disport. 
The common lycense, or rather lycensiows- 
nes of poets, may bee my excuse, yf not my 
warrant, as well for some sharpe reprehen- 
sions as for some broad phrases in them. 
For 5 have endevoured so to sawse the mat- 
ters, that though yowr Highnes, and all 
noble minds, may find some delectacion in y* 
verse, yet yt shall breed rather detestacion 
of the vice reproaved in the verse. 

**T subscribe yt thus with this picture 
rather then my name, becawse so light and 
inglorious a worke was fitter for those young 
years and y® Lartetiela or french pe devaunt, 
then for questas bartas (as the Spaniards 
call yt), ) a showld bring with gray hairs 
more gtaue thoughts : which thoughts shall 





# See vol. xcv. ii, 522. 
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think their master no longer worthie of life 
then hee remayns 
most faithfully devoted to your Highnes.”” 


** To James the vj King of Skotland, the 
dedicacion of the copy sent by Cap 
Hunter. 


*¢ Joy to the present hope of future ages, 
Bright Northren starre, whose oryent 
lyght infused {amused, 
In sowth and west, stayed myndes y‘ stood 
Accept a present heer, of skribled pages; 
A work whose method ys—to be confused, 
A work in which my pen yt self engages 
To vse them right that have the world 
abused, [for wages, 
Yf wee, whear sin ys wrought, pay shame 
Let your ritch grace hold owr poor zeall 
excused ; 
Enormous acts move modest mindes to rages 
Which strayght a tart reproofe well gev'n 
asswages, 
And dewly gev’n yt cannot be refused. 
We, wee but poynt out errors and detect 
them, [rect them.” 
Tis you, but yow, great prince, y* must cor- 


The following lines on his mother- 
in-law, who died 18 Jan. 1601, are, I 
believe, now first printed : 

«« My Lady Roger’s Epitaphe. 
*¢ Death to make vawnt of his prepostrows 
powre, [brother, 

First tooke away one grand child, then his 
Till wayting late for his long lingred howre, 

Hee sent to them their mother’s aged 

mother : (thought, 
And thus hee thinks to bee our conqueror 
That hath our babes and parents thus 
exilde ; [wrought 
But, Death, Hee lives that hath our ransom 
And of this tryymph thow art quyte be- 

guild: 
Their soules in hands of God from death are 
free, [thee.” 
Their flesh must, rise agayne to conquer 

Ev. Hoop. 
— 2 

A Correspondent, who. signs R. Harat- 
SON, says: ‘* Having been early in life ap- 
pointed to a medical situation at Bombay, I 
became intimate with Dow the Historian of 
India. About two years ago, I read in your 
Magazine a paragraph from a casual visitor, 
who in rambling in the Church-yard of 
Cheltenham, read on a tomb-stone as fol- 
lows: ‘ Col. Alexander Dow died June 1800, 
aged 46.’ Your Correspondent asked, ‘ is 
this Dow the Historian?’ Being intimate 
with both the Dows, I can reply, that Col. 
Alexander Dow, buried at Cheltenham, was 
the nephew of Dow the Historian, and I 
have caused such addition to. be faved on 
the tomb-stone, and it is now so altered and 
replaced.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
a rae 


17. The Union of Architecture, Sculpture, 
and Painting, exemplified by a Series of 
Illustrations, with descriptive Accounts 
of the House and Galleries of John Soane, 
Professor of Architecture in the Royal 
Academy, F.R.S. and S.A. Architect to 
the Bank of England. By John Britton, 
F.S.A. FRS.L. &€. 


HE works of an architect, under- 

taken either for the gratification 
of his own individual taste, or for the 
increase of public convenience and na- 
tional grandeur, ess for us attrac- 
tions peculiarly interesting. Feeling 
for his art an affection, amounting al- 
most to parental, we contemplate every 
new offspring of his imagination with 
an eye anxious to discover even its mi- 
nutest beauties, and to dwell upon 
them with feelings of admiration. Of 
ali living architects, the gentleman 
whose mansion this work is intended 
to describe, has received the largest 
share of animadversion and invective. 
It has been his fortune to be decried 
as a man destitute of taste, deficient in 
the rules and practices of the art which 
acknowledges him for its professor; 
and consequently one on whom the 
high patronage which he enjoys has 
been unworthily bestowed. His works 
have met with the severest censure ; 
they have been subjected to the test of 
rules, by individuals who, not possess- 
ing genius enough to destroy their 
trammels, would wish to cramp his 
inventive powers, reduce him to their 
pigmy stature, and endeavour to con- 
fine him within the compass of their 
narrow limits. To have felt acutely 
the effect of these accumulated cen- 
sures, and to have exhibited to the 
world the irritability too commonly 
allied to genius, has only exposed the 
architect more openly to a continuance 
of the scurrility which has assailed him 
from his earliest years. 

We are not admirers of all Mr. 
Soane’s designs, or the productions 
which appear before the public ; but to 
lend our sanction to those who brand 
them with the epithet of tasteless, 
would be to acknowledge our own in- 
sufficiency ; and to deny the artist Be- 
nius in their design, would be to exhi- 

Gent. Mac. August, 1825. 


bit palpable proofs of being unac- 
quainted with the grand principles of 
so fascinating an art. 

In the décoration of an edifice in- 
tended solely for his own domestic 
uses, private tastes, and particular at- 
tachments, it is but natural to suppose 
that an architect would exert the ut- 
most powers of his art to exhibit in 
full force all his favourite designs. We 
are acquainted with the residence of 
Mr. Soane, and can never forget what 
were the sentiments we experienced 
on first entering his sanctuary of art. 
Surprise at the tact evinced in over- 
coming the difficulties of an inconve- 
nient and confined space,— gratifica- 
tion in knowing that a ‘“ mighty 
mind” still exerted itself in the im- 
provement of architecture (and parti- 
cularly interior decoration, usually so 
woefully deficient),—and astonishment 
at the treasures which his princely li- 
berality has accumulated, — crowd- 
ed upon us, and we became almost 
overwhelmed with the multiplicity of 
our ideas. As long as this bijes or 
the remembrance of it exists, the ta- 
lents of Mr. Soane will require no 
other memorial, It is the shrine of an 
antiquarian and architectural devotee 
in all its richness! May no revolu- 
tion of circumstances, or adverse rota- 
tion of the wheel of fortune, conspire 
to rob it of its treasures, or mutilate its 
beauties ! 

Of its formation Mr. Britton fur- 
nishes us with the following brief but 
expressive account: 


** With that enthusiasm which belongs 
only to real genius, he visited Rome in his 
youthful days, and having measured and 
drawn many of its antient buildings, re- 
turned home with his mind enlarged, and 
his portfolios well stored: he also imported 
fragments of, and casts from, some of the 
finest works of art in that classic capital. 
The collection, once commenced, soon aug- 
mented, and has now attained an extent 
and value, perhaps unrivalled by any private 
gallery in the universe. Though of a mis- 
cellaneous nature, and embracing speciméns 
from nearly all the civilized nations of Eu- 
rope, the whole has an immediate reference, 
either to , architecture or to some other 
branch of the fine arts. From Egypt, 
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Greece, and Italy,—from France, Germany, 
Russia, and ‘Great Britain, selections have 
been made, and we shall here find evidence 
of the arts or literature belonging to, or 
characteristic of, each of those nations.” 

We now proceed to notice the con- 
tents of the work before us, which 
is rich indeed in its graphic embellish- 
ments. We shall first extract the rea- 
sons which have operated to prevent its 
taking the form of a catalogue rai- 
sonné : 

“¢ At first it was my intention to have at- 
tempted such a catalogue, with descriptive 
notices of the various and numerous articles 
of art, virtu, and literature with which it is 
stored; but a short essay soon impelled me 
to change that plan for the one now adopt- 
ed, The former would have extended to at 
least two large quarto volumes, and thus 
have been merely a book for reference, and 
not for reading. It has been my aim to 
give it the latter character, and impart some 
degree of interest to the essay, by advocat- 
ing and asserting the claims of architecture 
to proper distinction—by showing its capa- 
bilities, and by enforcing the necessity for 
private gentlemen to study its principles and 
its powers.” 

We cannot refrain, however, from 
regretting that the author did not im- 
part to his work more of that local 
character than we can now observe. 
It would have added considerably to 
its interest, by informing the public of 
some of the principal features in this 
magnificent private receptacle of the 
learning, the taste, and the talent of 
distant nations, and of distant ages. As 
it is, we must tender our thanks for 
the repast so tastefully served up to 
us, and proceed to present our readers 
with a knowledge of the ingredients. 

The first chapter contains some 
remarks, highly deserving attention, 
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*on design, arrangement, and decora- 
tion, principally as relating to interior 
architecture, and its embellishments, 
painted glass, mirrors, ornaments,” &c. 


** We shall not be accused of advancing 
too much, when we assert that it has been 
reserved for Mr. Soane to create a new 
epoch in the domestic architecture of this 
country; and to show, by the embellish- 
ments and arrangements of his own house, 
of what novel, varied, and beautiful effects 
the art is susceptible, and what tasteful com- 
binations it admits;—how much depends 
not merely upon decoration, but on the 
adaptation of the various features, the con- 
trivance displayed throughout, and on the 
feeling that imparts originality to what would 
otherwise be only common-place. We here 
discover, in every part, that invention with- 
out which no man was ever a great master 
in any branch of art. In examining what 
has been here effected, we shall find much 
for which he has had no authority in the 
works of his predecessors; and not a little 
that may appear to contradict established 
rules,—-that is, mere arbitrary rules; but 
we shall perceive that he has uniformly been 
guided by those principles which ought ever 
to direct the artist :—rules serve him only 
as a chart; principles must be the compass 
and the star to guide him across the illimit- 
able expanse into which genius alone can 
safely venture. Unless the architect knows 
how to avail himself of the thousand acci- 
dental circumstances that must inevitably 
modify his designs ; if he possesses not the 
talent that will enable him to hestow indi- 
viduality of character upon the structure on 
which he is employed, and to elicit new 
beauties from unforeseen occurrences, he 
must relinquish his pretensions to the ho- 
nourable appellation of artist.” 


At the head of the second chapter is 
introduced the annexed beautiful vig- 
nette, representing an ancient Grecian 
sepulchre or funeral chamber. 
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This chapter gives a description of 
the general ee of the house, 
with much too brief remarks, refer- 
ring to the accompanying engraved 
eg Of the exterior facade, which 
1as been so often censured, wondered 
at, and praised, we have the follow- 
ing remarks : 


** The elevation towards Lincoln’s Ion 
Square, although too small to form a pro- 
minent object, and although rather fanciful 
for street architecture, must be admitted to 
exhibit a novelty which at once attracts at- 
tention and excites comment. It is, how- 
ever, to be regretted that merely the gal- 
leries, or screen, is of stone; and that the 
entire front is not of the same material. 
This screen consists of three arches below, 
one forming the doorway, and three above ; 
the latter are divided by narrow pilasters, 
decorated with square flutings, terminating 
at top in an angular fret. Before the se- 
cond story, screen occupies the space of 
the centre window only; and above each of 
the extreme pilasters, of the lower part, is 
placed a female statue*. We need hardly 
remark how much more preferable this mode 
of disposing statues is, so as to have their 
shadow fall upon the building itself, to that 
of fixing them on the upper cornice or ba- 
lustrade of an edifice, where they always 
have an insecure appearance, and where, if 
they be numerous, as is the case in many 
Italian edifices, they look like a row of pin- 
nacles, the effect of which is any thing but 
pleasing to the eye. It is not, however, on 
the external appearance of the house that 
we need dwell, when there is so much more 
originality and invention displayed in every 
part of the interior.” 

Chapter IIT. gives “ detailed descrip- 
tions of the difierent apartments, with 
reference to the sections and perspec- 
tive views ;” and is illustrated with a 
head-piece pourtraying some of the 
grotesque and absurd idols of the Egyp- 
tians, &c. We extract Mr. Britton’s 
description of a singular and emi- 
nently beautiful apartment: 
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*¢ Devoted, as it is, to exhibit the pro- 
ductions of a sister art, it is as striking for 
the beauty and novelty of its architecture, 
and the fancy displayed in its designs, as 
for the chefs-d’euvre of the pencil it con- 
tains. Within a space, measuring about 
twelve feet by fourteen, and fifteen feet high 
to the cornice, is contained a great number 
of pictures and drawings: the surface of the 
walls being tripled, by means of large pan- 
nels which swing on ea and open like 
folding doors. Unusual as the proportions 
of this room are, its height (nineteen feet 
and a half to the ceiling) being so great, 
compared with its other dimensions, they 
are so far from offending the eye,—owing 
probably to the manner in which the light 
is admitted from above, that they are parti- 
cularly pleasing. The pendent and highly 
enriched arches of the ceiling deserve to be 
noticed for their intrinsic beauty and their 
peculiarity and novelty. This successful 
engrafting, if we may so term it, of new 
forms upon those of Grecian architecture, 
convince us that judicious and tasteful inno- 
vation (the real touchstone of superior ge- 
nius) is not to be interdicted, unless, in- 
deed, we are content to be servile copyists, 
and merely to reproduce the exact forms 
prescribed by the models of antiquity, or by 
modern practice. 

**Not only the general desiga of this 
room, but its details, finishing, and con- 
tents, are alike entitled to the study of the 
young architect and the artist. The lower 
portion is formed of a series of mahogany 
doors, and pannels, inlaid with ebony, and 
divided into compartments by brass rods. 
In the chimney piece, door, flooring, and 
ceiling, we perceive novel and beautiful 
forms and details. At the angles are four 
richly-carved ivory chairs, which formerly 
adorned the palace of Tippoo Saib. Both 
cabinets are richly stored with pictures and 
architectural drawings. Among the former 
are the eight justly admired paintings by 
Hogarth, of the Rake’s Progress ; and four, 
called the Election. These moral, satirical, 
and graphic essays are replete with enter- 
tainment and instruction. They are sub- 
jects for intense study, not for casual inspec- 





* « The original erection of this gallery created inveterate and pertinacious opposition 





from the district surveyor, who pr 


laimed it a 
sions of the Building Act: he accordingly indicted the architect in 


ition to the provi- 


tober, 1812. The 


e, and in op; 


case was argued before the Bow-street Magistrates, aud decided against the surveyor. The 
latter, however, appealed to the Quarter Sessions, where the case wes not received. The 
district surveyor next carried it into the Court of King’s Bench, when Lord Ellenborough 
again referred it back to two Magistrates: after being once more di d by 1 on 
both sides, and by the magistrates, the projection was decided not to be a nuisance, and 
not to. come under the cognizance of any Building Act. The consideration of this case, 
and the pertinacious litigation it occasioned, convinces us of the danger of investing unde- 
fined power in certain public offices. In the same Square, a similar case had eng ed 
viously decided: and the portico of the Surgeons’ Hall was raised without opposition from 
the district surveyor. The Metropolitan Building as well as the Paving Acts require 
carefal revisal, and specific adaptation to the present times.” 
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tion; and, like the profound writings of a 
Shakspeare, or the vivacious and pregnant 

roductions of a Sterne, they afford an ex- 
Lecetlies theme for perusal and reflection. 
Here are three pictures by Canaletti, one of 
which may be regarded as his chef-d’euvre. 
There are others by Howard, Bird, Westall, 
Bourgeois, &c. 

‘¢ This cabinet is also particularly rich in 
architectural drawings, — principally from 
Mr. Soane’s own designs, evineing the fer- 
tility of his imagination and the originality 
of his compositions; while, in point of exe- 
cution, they are no less admirable, as they 
unite correctness of detail with breadth of 
effect and true feeling for the picturesque. 

*« We have already spoken of the truly 
extraordinary view here obtained on looking 
down into the Monks’ Parlour, the splendid 
bay-window of which, entirely filled with 
painted glass, is immediately below. It 
would be utterly impossible to convey by a 
drawing, however well executed, any ade- 
quate idea of the singular effect thus pro- 
duced ; nor can we venture to say that the 
accompanying views of the cabinet itself, 
faithful as they are, answer to the impres- 
sion it makes upon the spectator; so that, 
to those who sok not actually beheld it, 
our praises must appear exaggerated and hy- 
perbolical: by those who have, we shall 
probably be accused of having said too little 
In its commendation. 

«< Before we quit this unique apartment, 
we shall merely remark that the beauty of 
the workmanship, and finish of all its de- 
tails, correspond with the taste and con- 


trivance displayed in every part. Descend- 
ing a flight of steps, we enter 
*©Tuz Monks’ Partour. This room 


loses nothing in effect from the obscurity of 
the approach to it, nor from the spectator 
being in a great degree unprepared for the 
novel scene which here awaits him. To 
say the truth, it is some time before he 
recognizes it as the apartment, the unex- 
pected view of which, from the cabinet, ex- 
cited his admiration; so different is the 
point of sight from which he now beholds 
it. It is not easy to describe clearly its pe- 
culiar form ; but the annexed plates will ex- 
plain this: we shall therefore content our- 
selves with observing, that it may be said to 
consist of two distinct parts, one beneath 
the cabinet, having a low ceiling, and the 
other rising considerably higher,—the up- 
per division, or the space that rises above 
the line of the ceiling, forming what we 
have denominated the inner cabinet. The 
general character of this apartment accords 
very well with the appellation bestowed up- 
on it, except that it has an air of elegance, 
and displays a taste that we can hardly ima- 
gine belongs to the cell of a religious re- 
cluse. The style of the architecture and 
of the decorations are what we may very 
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well fancy to have been adopted in our do- 
mestic architecture at the commencement of 
the sixteenth century. This cabinet is ad- 
mirably adapted for seclusion and study; 
and so well is its character kept up pew 
out, that the adjoining court serves to 
heighten the illusion, being fitted up with 
arches, and other fragments, from the an- 
cient palace at Westminster, so as, when 
viewed through the painted window, to have 
somewhat the appearance of a ruined clois- 
ter. The window which occupies the whole 
of the bay or recess on the south side, is 
richly ‘ storied,’ containing twenty different 
subjects in chiaro-scuro, in small circular 
compartments, the interstices of which 
form a deep purple ground, relieved by red 
and yellow. In the coloured print, facing 
the title-page, this window is seen reflected 
in the opposite mirror, where it produces a 
very brilliant effect, and imparts a consider- 
able lightness and splendour to that side of 
the apartment. In Plate XIII. a small por- 
tion of the window is shown at the right- 
hand corner. The walls are adorned with a 
profusion of Gothic fragments, trefoil aad 
quatrefoil ornaments, foliage, busts, masks, 
small statues, and other analogous decora- 
tions, many of which are from St. Stephen's 
Chapel, Westminster, and that of Henry 
VIL. the Painted Chamber, St. Saviour’s 
Chureh, Southwark, and Westminster Ab- 
bey and Hall. Over the chimney-piece, 
which is painted in imitation of granite, is 
an antient picture of the Virgin and Child, 
on copper. Besides the arehitectural spe- 
cimens, there are many other curious pieces 
of art in this cabinet, particularly some small 
earvings in ivory, apparently by Greek art- 
ists, the inscriptions on some of them be- 
ing in the Sclavonic language, that of the 
Russo-Greek church. There are likewise 
several valuable pieces of old china. Imme- 
diately below the folding shutters of the 
upper cabinet, and upon the same level, 
over the door, are architectural models, 
bronzes, &c. among which the most conspi- 
cuous are models of the eastern facade of 
the Bank, as lately executed, and another of 
the southern front of the same building. 
The view, looking up to the picture cabinet, 
is singular and impressive, whilst that from 
the window, into the mirrors facing it, is 
both mysterious and beautiful. The whole 
is of a gloomy cast, but in the midst of this 
gloom the stranger is surprised by the re- 
flection of numerous bright and vivid co- 
lours, apparently in a dark recess. The 
mirrors being placed with the surfaces at 
different angles, tend to give great com- 
plexity and variety to the scene. The no- 
velty and eccentricity of this apartment mast 
confound the regular architectural critic, 
who has founded all his notions of beauty, 
congruity, and taste on the five orders, and 
































from the Vitruvian and Palladian rules is 
heresy and barbarism. But those who can- 
didly examine the productions of practical 
artists, not with a view of finding fault, but 
with a wish to ascertain either merits or er- 
rors, and profit by the one whilst they avoid 
the other, will find much to exercise their 
fancy and judgment in the room now al- 
Inded to; for here are blended and brought 

ther many varieties of architecture. 
When we perceive the truly picturesque re- 
sult thus produced, we cannot but applaud 
the skilful manner in which various styles, 
apparently so irreconcilable, have been 
blended, so as to form a beautiful and also 
an harmonious foul ensemile. In less able 
hands, such a combination might have been 
very chaotic,—a mere juxta-position with- 
out union,—but, as here exhibited, it re- 
minds us of those playful and graceful sculp- 
tural caprices known by the name of ara- 
besques, in which animal and vegetable 
forms are connected with so much elegance 
of fancy. The beauty of the Grecian orders 
is indisputable, but we are not therefore 
such bigots in taste as to be able to admire 
nothing else ; or as to conceive that no other 
proportions can possibly be tasteful. On 
the contrary, it appears to us little short of 
unmeaning absurdity, to maintain that there 
is an innate harmony in Grecian architec- 
ture, absolutely unattainable in any other 
style, for a single glance at any one of our 
cathedrals will suffice to subvert such a 
theory.” 


In the museum is the splendid Bel- 
zoni sarcophagus, which cost its pro- 
prietor the enormous sum of two thou- 
sand pounds; ‘‘ apparently an immense, 
but in reality a very moderate sum ; 
fora work of such extreme antiquity, 
of such unrivalled interest, of such in- 
trinsic worth, as involving the history 
of literature, art, and mankind, is of 
undefinable value. How frivolous and 
insipid a gew-gaw is the largest dia- 
mond in the world, in comparison. 
It contains no meaning, exacts no 
emotion but pecuniary value; creates 
no deep interest ; nor does it awaken 
any latent sentiment of mind.” 

Such a monument speaks volumes, 
and whilst gazing on it, we involun- 
tarily exclaim in the energetic lan- 
guage of Byron,— 

«* Admire—exult —despise —laugh—weep ; 
for here [man ! 

There is such matter for all feeling :— 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear, 

Ages and realms are crowded in this 

span !”” 

Iu a note to page 38 we have some 
observations on the propriety of esta- 
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blishing an Academy of Architecture, 
a plan of which has been drawn up, 
and will shortly be made public. We 
kuow not what are the principles upon 
which it is intended to be founded, 
but of the absolute necessity for such 
an Academy, we are cunnieen aware. 
Thecold toleration, as Mr. Britton justly 
expresses it, of architectural drawings in 
the Royal Academy is no new feature 
in the conduct of the managers of that 
Institution. Some of our friends, for 
whom we entertain the highest esteem 
as men, and admiration as artists and 
architects, have met with the chilling 
frown of the members of the Academy. 
It was the assertion of a single acade- 
mician, though, for the sake of de- 
cency, denied by the body, that “ we 
do not want architectural drawings 
here, Mr. Upon the con- 
duct of this self-assumed dictator we 
shall maintain a strict watch, and ere 
long the public may perhaps be fa- 
voured with the name of this liberal 
encourager of Art; with a more parti- 
cular notice of the transaction alluded 
to! 

The letter-press is concluded with 
notices of the National Debt Redemp- 
tion Office, Old Jewry ; and the Royal 
Gallery to the House of Lords; ac- 
companied with five views. These two 
edifices exhibit all that exuberance of 
ornament, novelty of design, and pic- 
turesque effect, fur which Mr. Soane 
has been so much admired, and so se- 
verely condemned. We know not 
whether Mr. Soane is an admirer of 
the productions of Sir John Vanbrugh ; 
but if we were to say that his style ap- 
proximated towards that of any other 
architect, we should point the index 
to that great erector of Blenheim ; but 
even this resemblance is extremely 
faint. They have both endeavoured to 
establish new schools; both of them 
met with the most unhandsome treat- 
ment from their contemporaries; and 
we may venture to predict that when 
it has ceased to be a fashion to con- 
demn the productions of Mr. Soane, 
they will as much excite surprise and 
admiration, as those of Vanbrugh have 
at length elicited. 

Of the engravings, twenty-pine in 
number, six of which are on wood, 
we shall not notice the minutia, as the 
Author has himself elaborately de- 
scribed them ; but when we mention 
that they are the productions of the 
Le Keux, and other eminent artists, 
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nothing more need be said in their 
praise. They are beautiful in the ex- 
treme,— nd yet not more beautiful 
than thos: with which Mr. Britton ge- 
nerally illustrates his splendid works, — 
and by thus reminding our readers of 
the author's former productions, we 
cannot fail of exciting in them the de- 
sire of adding to their stores this new 
object of their favour. 


—>-- 


18. Illustrations of the Pullic Buildings of 
London ; with Historical and Descriptive 
Accounts of each Edifice, By J. Britton, 
F.S.A. &c. and A. Pugin, Architect. Lon- 
don, 3vo. Taylor, 1823—1827, 


A SHORT notice of this work ap- 
peared in our No. for April 1825, p. 
330, on the completion of the first vo- 
lume. We then intended tu have given 
some extracts from the various num- 
bers ina subsequent review ; as we have 
never yet done this, and the work is 
shortly drawing to a close (18 numbers 
having been published, and two more 
only remaining to complete it), it is 
necessary we should proceed without 
delay to the fulfilment of our design. 

he Cathedral Church of St. Paul 
stands the first upon the list of build- 
ings comprised in the series. Six 
Engravings are given of this noble 
structnre, accompanied by a scientific 
description of the present building, 
and a summary of the History of the 
Church by Mr. Joseph Gwilt. 

An English antiquary can never 
reconcile to his views of architectural 
consistency a Cathedral of Italian pa- 
rentage ; all that can be urged in favour 
of the science displayed in the construc- 
tion of St. Paul’s Church, and the in- 
trinsic beauty of the edifice, will not 
make him wish the less that the splen- 
did building which graces the centre 
of the Metropolis had displayed the 

inted arch and mullioned window of 
Cis national style of building. Though 
no Englishman need be ashamed of St. 
Paul’s Church, it is not even as a Ro- 
man building what we could wish it 
to be; and, much as we reverence the 
genius of its admirable architect, we 
feel bound to subscribe to Mr. Gwilt’s 
opinion on the superiority of Inigo 
Jones above Sir C. Wren, and join 
with him in asking, ‘* What might 
have been raised by Jones with the 
mathematical and mechanical skill of 
the other!” Vol. i. p 8. 

In estimating the merits of the build- 





ing, a task to a candid and sensible cri- 
tic far more pleasing than the enume- 
ration of defects, Mr. Gwilt comes to 
the following satisfactory conclusion, 
with regard to the dome, which we 
extract with pleasure. 


«It may be safely affirmed, that for dig- 
nity, and elegance, no Church in Europe 
affords an example worthy of comparison 
with the cupola,” P. 20. 


Immediately following we have an 
ingenious calculation and enquiry into 
the number of superficial feet occupied 
by the points of support in the four 
largest domed Churches in Europe, ob- 
tained from a comparison of the total 
superficies (a space of ground covered) 
with the weet area of the piers or 
walls supporting the roofs or other co- 
verings. The result is in favour of the 
Church of St. Genevieve at Paris, a 
building which French vanity would 
exalt above our Cathedral. Atthesame 
time it is to be recollected that, if ad- 
ditional support had not been given to 
that flimsy edifice, it might have tum- 
bled upon the heads of the atheistical 
miscreants who polluted its sanctuary 
and violated its A ome The compli- 
ment therefore is not very great; what 
the building has gained in appearance 
it has lost in stability. In this respect, 
however, the pointed style seems to 
bear away the palm from all modern 
buildings, for we are told by Mr. 
Gwilt that the Church of Notre Dame 
is so far superior in this respect, 
that “there can be little doubt that 
on a comparison with some of our 
own Cathedrals the low ratio at which 
they would appear would surprise and 
astonish us.” Vol. I. p.21. 

And again, upon a coimparison of 
the extent of the areas of the same 
Churches with those erected in the 
pointed style, the result is so mach in 
favour of the latter, that Mr. Gwilt 
judiciously remarks, “‘ The builders of 
the middle ages seem to have found 
out the minimum of strength neces- 
~~ for their purpose.” P. 22. 

ehave ourselves made the same ob- 
servation whenever we have viewed the 
lofty ailes and elegant columns of Sa- 
lisbury and Westminster, and paid a 
tribute of admiration to the unknown 
architects of these wonderful piles. It 
would convert this review into an es- 
say were we to go into a comparison 
of the merits of the classical and point- 
ed styles; but the result, we speak with 
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confidence, would be in favour of the 
latter, should we be induced to pursue 
such an enquiry. We hesitate not to 
say that the “ignorance” (as the fa- 
shionable phrase is,) of the cloister, 
would not yield to any age in mat- 
ters of architectural science. 

The construction of the dome has 
been so often noticed, that it may 
seem superfluous to make the ensuing 
extract; we do it, however, as much 
by way of caution as information. 

** Among the most elegant applications 
of science ever perhaps introduced into a 
building is the conical wall (between the 
inner and outer domes) upon which the 
stone lantern, of enormous weight, is sup- 
ported. This was truly the thought of a 
master ; but, however admirable the science 
which directed the use of the expedient, it 
has induced two defects, which are scarcely 
pardonable. The first of these is, that the 
exterior dome is constructed of timber 
framing, which, however well attended to, 
must necessarily decay within a compara- 
tively short period, should even the care- 
I of plumbers spare it. The other 
defect is the immense waste of section 
which it has caused, and the consequent 

reat loss of interior effect sustained.” 

~ 22, 

Heaven avert that a similar acci- 
dent which in our own memory threat- 
ened the destruction of Westminster 
Abbey, should happen at the Cathe- 
dral; the consequence we fear would 
be fatal to the building. How neces- 
sary it is that the utmost care should 
be taken to prevent any accident of 
the kind, which would lead to an al- 
most irreparable loss. 

On the defects of the building Mr. 
Gwilt judiciously observes, that 

“<All the details appear to have been co- 

ied from the worst examples of the worst 
talian and French masters. In this re- 
spect all that was done for the art by Inigo 
Jones was lost on Wren, who seems to have 
delighted more in the vices of such a man 
as Borromini than the purity of Palladio 
and the elegance and taste of Sansovino 
and Sanmicheli.” Ibid. p. 84. 


We do not extract these observa- 
tions with the view of detracting from 
the merits of a man of whom this 
country has just reason to be proud. 

fe have contemplated with feelings 
of delight, such as result from the ex- 
amination of works of art of the 
highest class, the numerous buildings 
ofthis great Master, which every where 
enrich the metropolis, but oar admi- 
ration has been checked when the 
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carelessness of the detail frequently 
obtruded itself upon our view. To 
meet with absolute perfection in any 
thing does not fall to the lot of man, 
but it has occurred to us that such per~ 
fection is almost gained in the chaste 
and simple temple in Covent Garden, 
dedicated to the same saint as the Ca- 
thedral ; in this building the harmony 
which results from excellence in pro- 
portion will successfully compete with 
the utmost grandeur of enlarged di-+ 
mensions and exuberant ornaments. 

In the historical portion of the ac- 
count we have the origin of the dis- 
graceful practice, which, in common 
with Westminster Abbey, exists at the 
Cathedral, of making a shew-room of 
the Church, which arose from a laud- 
able scheme of Jennings, the master 
carpenter of the Cathedral, who took 
a small toll of * the visitors to see the 
works, and applied the proceeds to the 
relief of the artificers who were maim- 
ed by accidents. The money arisin 
from this source unhappily attract 
the 7 of the Dean and Chap- 
ter, and without compunction they put 
a stop to the charitable disposition of 
the monies, and directed the future ap- 
plication of them for the benefit of 
certain officers of the Church.” P. 17. 

The introduction of heathen deities 
and absurd personifications of virtues 
in the various monuments erected in 
the Cathedral is forcibly reprobated by 
Mr. Gwilt; the whole passage is too 
long to extract; so much of it as re- 
lates to the propriety of costumic re- 
presentations on monuments, being 
in accordance with our own ideas on 
that subject, we cannot help copy- 
ing: 

«« The costume of the age in monumental 
sculpture is of the utmost importance; first 
because neither the act of the person, if the 
subject be historical, nor the identity of the 
person himself, if it be merely monumental, 
can be recorded without an observance of it, 
and second because the preservation of it to 
the future historian and antiquary is of the 
highest value.” P, 26. 


We quote these lines with the greater 
pleasure, because they are not the 
sentiments of a mere antiquary like 
ourselves ; but, coming as they do from 
a gentleman whose professional pur- 
suits and classical knowledge entitle 
him to a distinguished rank in the 
literary world, the observation is of 
double value. Had it issued from our- 
selves we should have heard in reply 
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predilections for a monuments 
and ragged regiments. As an instance, 
and by no means a solitary one, we 
would notice Sir Thos. Picton’s mo- 
nument, which for any thing appear- 
ing upon it, 4 = as well represent a 
Captain of the Militia, or ‘the Lumber 
Troop, as a Waterloo hero, for no in- 
formation whatever is afforded by the 
group of attendant figures, one of 
which, a female, has a flame of fire 
growing out of her head ;—in fact a 
walking candlestick. 

A Supplement to Mr. Gwilt’s ac- 
count is added by Mr. Brayley, con- 
taining many judicious observations on 
the dome, and concluding with a com- 
parative table of the dimensions of the 
principal domes ancient and modern 
now extant, extracted from Mr. Ware’s 
«« Tracts on Vaults and Bridges.” 

Sr. Stepuen’s Cuurcn follows: 
the description is also by Mr. Gwilt. 
No account, however scientific or ac- 
curate, can convey an adequate idea of 
the beauty of this delightful edifice ; 
an excellent perspective view of the 
interior aids the description, but the 
building must be seen to be justly ap- 
preciated. Whenever we surveyed this 
master- piece of our architect's genius, 
we felt a conscious pride in reflecting 
that such a building was the work of 
an Englishman, and one who had ne- 
ver witnessed a single Italian building 
out of his own country. One observa- 
tion of Mr. Gwilt’s onthe extent of 
the points of support in this building, 
we cannot help extracting, as it shews 
that one of its principal merits in that 
gentleman’s estimation consists in its 
possessing one of the best features of 
the buildings of the pointed style. 

«< Tts area,’ says Mr. Gwilt, ‘ including 
walls, is 5641 feet superficial, whereof the 
points of support occupy only 819 feet su- 
perficial, so that the ratio of the former to 
the latter is.0.145.0ne which may admit of 
its ranking in this respect with the extra- 
ordinary structures of the middle ages.” 
Vol. I. p. 37. 

We could scarcely help fulminating 
an anathema against the ‘* barbarous 
builders” who wish to deprive this 
structure of its light by bricking 
up windows; it brought to our mind 
the many beautiful mullioned windows 
in our country Churches which have 
suffered from such practices. 


Under the head of St. Mariin’s-in- 
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the-Fields, Mr. Gwilt quotes a criti- 
cism of Ralph’s relating to this Church. 
His work is well known, and so far as 
relates to this Church has always been 
admired for its justice. The critic re- 
probates the practice of placing larger 
windows above small ones in the sides 
of the Church : this is controverted by 
Mr. Gwiit. 

‘« Theoretically as well as practically con- 
sidered, the lower windows are of proper 
form; nothing is more offensive than the 
practice of making long windows, and cut- 
ting them into two lights, which the gal- 
lery floor would have done in this instance 
had Gibbs been of Ralph’s opinion.” Vol. I. 
p- 42. 

Sorry as we are to differ with so 
judicious an observer, we must, as far 
as our judgment goes, lean to Ralph’s 
opinion ; it has always offended us to 
see the two tier of windows in the 
sides of the modern Churches, the 
lower being generally small miserable 
openings. Now we would ask how 
far, in an exterior view, is the cutting 
of a long window into two lights vi- 
sible, and certainly no person of taste 
will deny that a single range of lofty 
windows is superior to two series in 
that point of view, and in the interior, 
if properly arranged, the spectator can 
scarcely tell whether the light, which 
he sees under a gallery, is a portion 
ofa window or an entireone. Undoubt- 
edly the appearance of a long narrow 
window ane the seats of the gallery, 
as may be seen in many modern 
Churches, is a very offensive object. 

As a proof of the great advance 
in the price of materials and labour 
in the time which has elapsed since 
the erection of St. Martin’s Church in 
1726, it is worthy of notice that the 
entire expence (including every con- 
tingency) of this edifice, which is un- 
doubtedly the most magnificent pa- 
rochial Church in London, was no 
more than 36,8917. 10s. 4d. 

The account of the Custom-house 
is probably drawn up by the architect 
or the builder; it is amusing to read 
the accurate details of the foundations 
and the subarches. “ Piles” we are told 
**of 30 feet in length were driven,” 
** sleepers were laid on the heads of 
these piles,’’ on the footing of all the 
walls was laid a tier of oak chain- 
bond, measuring 12 inches by nine, 
dovetailed halved and corked, and 
which rendered the counfer-arch in 
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the foundations unnecessary.” And 
upon these preliminary supporters 
“‘the warehouses were raised—form- 
ingaltogether a solid and massive crypt, 
or undercroft, sulservient and subordi- 
nate to the principal building.” Pp. 
50—52. 

Now all this we apprehend onght 
to have been done: if these precautions 
had been taken, the building would 
not have presented a heap of ruins 
before the very work, which lauded 
its excellent construction, was out of 
the press. 

Uxbridge House, in Burlington 
Gardens, shews what kind of houses 
the English nobility are pleased to re- 
side in ; large tasteless buildings, with- 
out elegance or magnificence. The 
builder of Uxbridge House, in the 
composition of the principal front, 
seems to have had in view Bope's in- 
structions to the builder of his day : 


“* Clap four slices of pilaster on’t, 
That lac’d with bits of rustic makes a front.” 


In our next we shall proceed with 
further extracts. 


(To be continued.) 


Ge 


19. The 18th Report of the London So- 
ciety four promoting Christianity among 
the Jews, with an Appendix ; to which is 
prefixed a Sermon, by the Rev. Hugh Mac 
Neile, M.A. Rector of Albury, Sussex. 
8vo. pp. 197. Seeley. 


WE have read the Rev. Dr. Wor- 
thington’s lashing pamphlet concern- 
ing this Society, and believe that it 
has never been answered. Our own 
opinions are far from favourable, even 
so far as regards the common sense of 
such an institution. It is certain that 
the Report states the receipts of the 
Society to be 13,418/. and the Jew 
boys and girls under education to be 
twenty; so that each of these children 
cost for their conversion six hundred 
and seventy pounds sferling; but as 
somewhat is to be deducted for adult 
Jews made pensioners, &e. we are 
willing to take the cost at only 500/. a 
head. As Providence has expressly af- 
firmed, that it will of itself in its own 
due time effect the conversion of the 
Jews, the efforts of the Society must 
be officious and nugatory; or if they 
Were not so, could never be brought 
to a successful issue at such an enor- 

Gent. Mac. August, 1827. 
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mous expence. The sum total of 
Jews is, the Report says, six millions, 
the conversion of whom at 5001. a 
head, would cost three thousand mil- 
lions of pounds! ! ! more than thrice 
the amount of the National Debt!!! 


~~} —- 


20. Sir Wayter Scort’s Life of Napoleon 
Buonaparte. 


(Continued from p. 46.) 


OUR last notice of these interesting 
Volumes was brought to the Peace of 
Amiens, and we now take up the 
thread of our history at this period— 
a period in which the ambitious pro- 
jects of Napoleon were attempted to 
be executed by diplomacy, as they had 
formerly been achieved by the sword. 
** Towns, districts, and provinces, were 
dealt from hand to hand like cards at 
a gaming-table.” He settled in the 
French fashion the Constitution of 
Switzerland—a proceeding little suit- 
ed to the democratic customs of that 
brave and interesting people, who, un- 
der the gallant Reding, resisted the en- 
croachment, and at first with distin- 
guished success. But they were over- 


mastered by a French army, and Buo- 
. . » 
naparte, in the capacity of grand me- 


diator, adjusted the balance with the 
sword : 

‘¢ The resistance of these worthy patriots, 
their calm, dignified, and manly conduct, 
their simple and affecting pleas agsinst over- 
mastering violence, though they failed to 
procure the advantages which they hoped 
for their country, were not lost to the world 
or to the cause of freedom; their pathetic 
complaints, when perused in many a remote 
valley, excited detestation of French usurpa- 
tion in hosoms which had hitherto contented 
themselves with regarding the victories of 
the Republic with wonder, if not with admi- 
ration. * * * The aggression was as gra- 
tuitous and unprovoked as it was nefariously 
unjust—and no one act of his public life 
did Buonaparte so much injury throughout 
Europe as his conduct towards Switzerland.” 


It was not to be expected that the 
aggressions of Napoleon could be view- 
ed without jealousy by Great Britain ; 
nor was this conduct towards her at 
all of a pacific or conciliating nature. 
Irritating commercial restrictions—the 
employment of Consuls at the various 
sea-ports, who were but so many en- 
gincers in disguise, and various acts of 
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an offensive kind, roused the indig- 
nation of the British press (that form- 
idable weapon, whose stings were al- 
ways severely felt by Napoleon), and 
the First Consul was assailed with all 
that virulence and abuse with which 
this engine of annoyance is wont to 
overpower an enemy. For a libel of 
this character, Peltier, the editor of a 
French paper published in London, 
was indicted at the instigation of the 
French Ambassador, and found guilty. 
But the storm was gathering, the first 
big drops of which fell upon Lord 
Whitworth, the English Ambassador, 
in the shape of an angry and rude ex- 
postulation on the part of the First 
Consul, until the former, after some 
fruitless attempts at a negociation, left 
Paris, and on the 18th of May, 1803, 
Britain declared war against France. 
The recommencement of hostilities was 
a far more popular measure than had 
been the peace of Amiens. The real 
character of Napoleon was now better 
understood, and by him the English 
nation was considered as the only bar- 
rier to his ambitious designs. Each 
mode of annoyance was adopted by 
the adverse party, the one exercising 
her boasted maritime superiority, and 
sweeping every French vessel from the 
sea, and the other collecting her vast 
armies for the avowed purpose of in- 
vasion. It will be recollected by most 
of our readers, that reprisals of an un- 
usual and cruel nature were now le- 
vied by Buonaparte, who seized the 
persons of the English of every de- 
scription who were travelling in the 
French dominions—an act which 
justly excites the indignation of the 
Historian. 


«¢ The individuals who suffered under this 
capricious and tyrannical act of arbitrary 
power, were treated in all respects like pri- 
soners of war, and confined to prison as 
such, unless they gave their parole to abide 
in certain towns assigned them, and keep 
within particular limits. 

** The mass of individual evil occasioned 
by this cruel measure was incalculably great. 
Twelve years, a large proportion of human 
life, were cut from each of these Detenus, 
as they were called, so far as regarded set- 
tled plan, or active exertion. Upon many, 
the interruption fell with fatal influence, 
blighting all their hopes and prospects: 
others learned to live only for the passing 
day, and were thus deterred from habitual 
study or useful industry. The most tender 
bonds of affection were broken asunder by 
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this despotic sentence of imprisonment ; 
the most fatal inroads were made on family 
feelings and affections by this long separa- 
tion between children, and husbands, and 
wives—all the nearest and dearest domestic 
relations. In short, if it was Buonaparte’s 
desire to inflict the highest degree of pain 
on a certain number of persons, only be- 
cause they were born in Britain, he certainly 
attained his end. If he hoped to gain any 
thing farther, he was completely baffled ; 
and when he hypocritically imputes the suf- 
ferings of the Detenus to the obstinacy of 
the English Ministry, his reasoning is the 
same with that of a captain of Italian ban- 
ditti, who murders his prisoner, and throws 
the blame of the crime on the friends of the 
deceased, who failed to send the ransom at 
which he had rated his life. Neither is 
his vindication more reasonable, when he 
pretends to say that the measure was taken 
in order to prevent England, on future oc- 
casions, from seizing, according to aucient 
usage, on the shipping in her ports. This 
outrage must therefore be recorded as one 
of those acts of wanton wilfulness in which 
Buonaparte indulged his passion at the ex- 
pense of his honour, and, if rightly under- 
stood, of his real interest.” Vol. V. pp. 78, 
79. 


But neither persons nor kingdoms 
were ever spared by Napoleon, when 
his hatred or his ambition demanded 
the sacrifice; the detention of civi- 
lians was followed by the occupation 
of Hanover, after a slight show of re- 
sistance. ‘Tarentum, and other sea- 
ports of the King of Naples’ domi- 
nions were seised upon under the 
same pretext of their being a pledge 
for the restoration of Malta. All this 
was done in his hatred of England, 
the great project for the invasion of 
which country seemed now to occupy 
his mind. ‘* The coast, from the 
mouth of the Seine to the Texel, was 
covered with forces, and Soult, Ney, 
Davoust, and Victor—names that were 
then the pride and dread of war, were 
appointed to command the ‘ Army of 
England,” for that menacing title was 
once more assumed. And England 
prepared for resistance with an energy 
becoming her character. One hundred 
thousand troops of the line, eighty 
thousand militia scarcely inferior in 
discipline, and three hundred and fifty 
thousand volunteers, stood ready for 
her defence. On a sudden, ‘‘ the land 
seemed converted into an immense 
camp—the whole nation into soldiers, 
and the good old King himself into 
a General-in-Chief.” It was the uni- 
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versal desire that the attempt might be 
made, to put an end at once, and for 
ever, to the threat of invasion. 

Whilst Napoleon was thus meditat- 
ing the conquest of Great Britain, 
symptoms of disaffection to his per- 
son and government were apparent 
among his troops; the discontent was 
fermented and encouraged by agents 
of the House of Bourbon. The party 
of the Jacobins considered him as an 
enemy to public liberty, and were also 
opposed to him. Buta larger party, 
displeased at his usurpation, and dis- 
posed to overthrow it, looked upon 
Moreau as a fitting instrument of their 
purpose. 

A scheme was in agitation for rais- 
ing the Royalists in the west, and the 
Duc d’Enghien fixed his residence un- 
der the protection of the Margrave of 
Baden, with the purpose of taking 
advantage of any commotion in the 
east. Pichegru, Georges, Cadonal, aud 
other determined Royalists, landed se- 
cretly in France, and it cannot be con- 
cealed that the assassination of Buona- 
parte was one of their objects. 

That these conspiracies were frus- 
trated by the vigilance of the police, 


we need scarcely add. The executions 
that followed are well known, nor is 
the murder of the Duc d’Enghien less 
matter of notoriety ; the particulars re- 
lating to this event are given in detail ; 
they form a bloody episode in the ca- 


reer of vengeance and violence. Sir 
Walter Scott investigates the circum- 
stances with his wonted impartiality, 
weighs the defence and the apology 
with caution and candour, and his 
judgment is this: in every point of 
view the act was a Murper, and the 
stain of the Duc d’Enghien’s blood 
must remain indelibly upon Napoleon 
Buonaparte. 

“The time seemed now propitious 
for Buonaparte to make the last move- 
ment in the great game. The death 
of the Duc d’Enghien and Pichegru 
had intimidated the Royalists, while 
the exile of Moreau had left the Re- 
publicans without a leader.” At this 
moment of general submission and in- 
timidation, a motion is brought for- 
ward in the Tribunate to render the 
supreme power hereditary in the per- 
son and family of Napoleon by the ti- 
tle of Emperor—a motion adopted with 
but one negative voice, that of Carnot ; 
and on the 2d of December, 1804, he 
is crowned by Pope Pius VII. in the 
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Cathedral of Notre Dame. In addi- 
tion to this, a deputation from the Ita- 
lian States goes through the farce of 
petitioning that Napoleon should be 
also the monarch of the Italian King- 
dom, and the celebrated “iron crown” 
of Italy is placed by his own hands on 
his head—*‘ assuming and repeating 
aloud the haughty motto attached to it 
by its ancient owners, Dicu me l’a 
donné; gare qui /a touche.” 

Another Continental storm now ga- 
thered against Napoleon, the object of 
which was the restoration of the ba- 
lance of power in Europe. Russia and 
Great Britain were the animating 
sources of this new coalition. Prussia 
remembered too keenly her previous 
losses, to venture on any open demon- 
strations of hostility to France. She 
assembled an army of observation, evi- 
dently with the purpose of acting with 
time and tide. A dubious policy— 
treasured in Napoleon’s memory—and 
to be avenged at some future period ; 
but with Austria the allies succeeded, 
and the eyes of Europe were again 
fixed upon this great confederacy, as 
affording another chance for her deli- 
verance. The discouraging task is 
again allotted to the Historian of de- 
scribing the reverses that followed, 
Were it not for the consolation of fix- 
ing his thoughts upon the present, he 
might sicken in hopeless despondency 
over the details of this disastrous cam- 
paign. The surrender of Mack at Ulm, 
by which artillery, baggage, and mili- 
tary stores were given up to an im- 
mense extent; by which eight gene- 
rals surrendered on parole, and up- 
wards of 20,000 men became prison- 
ers of war; the occupation of Vienna 
by the French; the battle of Auster- 
litz, in which the Aaustro-Russian 
army is completely defeated ; the re- 
treat of the Emperor of Russia home- 
wards; and the peace of Presburgh— 
are the disheartening materials for his- 
toric record. 

«¢ By the treaty of Presburgh, Austria is said 
to have lost upwards of 20,000 square miles 
of territory, two millions and a half of sub- 
jects, and a revenue to the amount of ten 
millions and a half of florins, and this mo- 
mentous surrender was made in consequence 
of one unfortunate campaign, which lasted 
but six months, and was distinguished by 
only one general action.” 

But a brighter page is reserved for 
England amidst the disasters of her al- 
lics. The doubtful neutrality of Spain 
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having been brought to an issue by 
the detention of four galleons loaded 
with treasure, the original purpose was 
unhappily defeated by the resistance of 
the Spanish Admiral, who, unwilling 
to strike the national flag to an equal 
strength, brought on an action, in 
which one of the Spanish vessels blew 
up, and three were taken. Hostilities 
between the {wo countries were the 
consequence, and the combined fleets 
of France and Spain, amounting to 
thirty-three sail of the line, and seven 
large frigates, afier various manoeuvres, 
escaped, and assembled in the harbour 
of Cadiz. ‘The battle of Trafalgar soon 
followed. Nineteen ships of the line 
were captured. The whole combined 
fleet was ‘‘almost totally” destroyed. 

“<It is twenty years and upwards,” says 
the Historian, ‘‘ since that glorious day. 
But the feelings of deep sorrow, mingled 
with those of exultation, with which we 
first heard the tidings of the battle of Tra- 
falgar, still agitate our bosoms, as we re- 
cord, that Nelson, the darling of Britain, 
bought with his life this last and decided 
triumph over his country’s enemies. A 
Briton himself in every word and thought, 
the discharge of a sailor’s duty, according 
to his idea, was a debt involving every feat 
which the most exalted bravery could per- 
form, and every risk which the extremity of 
danger could present. ‘The word to which 
he attached such an unlimited meaning, 
was often in his mouth; the idea never, we 
believe, absent from his mind. His last 
signal intimated that England expected every 
man to do his duty. His first words on en- 
tering the action were, ‘I thank the great 
Disposer of events for this great opportu- 
nity of doing my duty;’ and with his last 
departing breath, he was distinctly heard to 
repeat the same pious and patriotic senti- 
ment, ‘I thank God I have done my duty.’ 
That pury was indeed performed, even to 
the utmost extent of his own comprehen- 
sive interpretation of the phrase. The good 
servant of his country slept not before his 
task was fulfilled; for, by the victory in 
which he fell, the naval force of the enemy 
was altogether destroyed, and the threat of 
invasion silenced for ever.” Vol. V. pp. 245, 
246, 247. 

The emotion cf Napoleon on hear- 
ing of this defeat is said to have been 
extreme, and his first exclamation is 
stated, on the authority of Berthier, to 
have been, ‘* I cannot be every where.” 
It may indeed be doubted, justly ob- 
serves his Biographer, ‘* whether he 
would have desired to have been on 
board the best ship in the French navy 
on that memorable occasion. But 
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whatever may have been his feelings, 
he glosses over the calamity with a 
brief notice, ‘* That a tea»pest had de- 
prived him of some few vessels, after 
a combat imprudently entered into.” 
Fortunately for him, his own brilliant 
successes enabled him to throw the 
defeat of Trafalgar into shade. 

Having ascended the summit of su- 
preme power, and sensible of the im- 
possibility of retaining the whole with- 
in his grasp, with that clear-sighted 
policy which was his characteristic, 
he selects the members of his own fa- 
mily as the instruments of securing his 
possessions. The provinces of Holland 
are conferred upon Louis. Naples and 
Sicily were the portion of Joseph. Of 
the latter it is said, ** He was a good 
man, who often strove to moderate the 
fits of violence to which his brother 
gave way.” Other prifcipalities were 
distributed among various branches, 
and he also engrafted his own family 
upon the ancient dynasties of Europe. 
The policy of these proceedings is in- 
deed doubted by the Historian, but as 
the tools of his ambition, and as parts 
of the system, of the universal domi- 
nion at which he grasped, this distri- 
bution seems a_ befitting corollary. 
What he expected of such agents his 
own language can best acquaint us. 
** Never forget,” he said, ‘‘ that in the 
situation to which my political system 
and the interest of my empire have 
called you—your first duty is towards 
me, your second towards France!’ But, 

*«The erection of these kindred monar- 
chies was not the only mode by which Na- 
poleon endeavoured to maintain an ascen- 
dancy in the countries which he had con- 
quered, and which he desired to retain in 
dependence upon France, though not no- 
minally or directly making parts of the 
French empire. Buonaparte had already 
proposed to his Council the question, whe- 
ther the creation of Grandees of the Em- 
pire, a species of nobility whose titles were 
to depend, not on their descent, but on 
their talents and services to the state, was 
to be considered as a violation of the laws 
of liberty and equality. He was universally 
answered in the negative; for, having now 
acquired a hereditary monarch, it seemed a 
natural, if not an indispensable consequence, 
that France should have peers of the king- 
dom, and great officers of the crown. Such 
an establishment, according to Buonaparte’s 
view, would at once place his dignity on the 
same footing with those of the other courts 
of Europe, (an assimilation to which he at- 
tached a greater degree of consequence than 
was consistent with policy,) and by blending 
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the new nobles of the Empire with those 
of the ancient kingly government, would 
tend to reconcile the modern state of things 
with such relics of the old court as yet ex- 
isted. 

«*From respect, perhaps, to the republi- 
can opinions which had so long predominated, 
the titles and appendages of these grand feuda- 
tories were not chosen within the bounds of 
France herself, but from provinces which 
had experienced the sword of the ruler. Fif- 
teen dukedoms, grand fiefs, not of France, 
but of the French empire, which extended 
far beyond France itself, were created by the 
fiat of the Emperor. The income attached 
to each amounted to the fifteenth part of 
the revenue of the province which gave ti- 
tle to the dignitary. ‘The Emperor invested 
with these endowments those who had best 
served him in war and state affairs. Prince- 
doms also were erected, and while mares- 
chals and ministers were created Dukes, the 
superior rank of Prince was bestowed on Tal- 
leyrand, Bernadotte, and Berthier, by the 
titles of Beneventum, Ponte-Corvo, and 
Neufchatel.” Pp. 267—269. 


While Napoleon was thus “ re- 


joicing in his strength,” the death of 


Mr. Pitt (accelerated by the disasters 
of the allies) and the appointment of 
Mr. Fox to the head of the British 
Government, Jed to negociations for 
peace—pending which, but before any 
thing like satisfactory preliminaries 
had been adjusted, Mr. Fox was also 
lost to his country by death; and the 
negociations speedily languished. It 
was during these negociations that 
Prussia, whose former neutrality had 
been rewarded by the possession of 
Hanover, and a consequent war with 
England, found the insecurity of her 
tenure of her new acquisition, and de- 
tected the double part that Napoleon 
was acting towards her. The people 
were clamorous for hostilities, and 
amidst the general ferment, Alexander 
prevailed on the King of Prussia to 
unsheath the sword. But the war was 
brought to an early and inglorious ter- 
mination; the battles of Saulfeld and 
Jena were fatal to the Prussian arms, 
and her national existence seemed in 
danger of being extinguished for ever. 
Towards this nation Napoleon exhi- 
bited more of the implacable enemy 
than the generous conqueror. His 
conduct do the dying Duke of Bruns- 
wick was perspicuous; and his sub- 
sequent rejection of an application 
from the son to be permitted to lay 
his father’s remains in the tomb of his 
ancestors, provoked an inextinguish- 


able hatred in the Brunswickers, which 
was exhibited on all occasions. His 
occupation of Berlin enabled him to 
issue those prohibitory commercial de- 
crees by which he hoped to cripple, 
if not to destroy, the trade of England ; 
and the hard terms which he attempt- 
ed to impose on the unfortunate King 
of Prussia, left the latter no hope but 
in the assistance of Russia. A con- 
flict of a different kind now presented 
itself to the notice of the Conqueror. 


«*The Russian army was at this period 
deficient in military staff, and thence imper- 
fect in the execution of combined move- 
ments ; and their generals were better ac- 
customed to lead an army in the day of ac- 
tual battle, than to prepare for victory by a 
skilful combination of previous menceuvres. 
But this disadvantage was balanced by their 
zealous and unhesitating devotion to their 
Emperor and their country. There scarcely 
existed a Russian, even of the lowest rank, 
within the influence of bribery; and an of- 
ficer, like the Prussian commandaut of Ha- 
melin, who began to speculate upon retain- 
ing his rank in another service, when sur- 
rendering the charge intrusted to him by 
his sovereign, would have been accounted in 
Russia a prodigy of unexampled villainy. In 
the mode of disciplining their forces, the 
Russians proceeded on the system most ap- 
proved in Europe. Their infantry was cun- 
fessedly excellent, composed of men in the 
prime of life, and carefully selected as best 
qualified for military service. Their artil- 
Jery was of the first description, so far as 
the men, guns, carriages, and appointments 
were concerned; but the rank of General of 
Artillery had not the predominant weight in 
the Russian army, which ought to be pos- 
sessed by those particularly dedicated to the 
direction of that arm, by which, according 
to Napoleon, modern battles must be usu- 
ally decided. The direction of their guns 
was too often intrusted to general officers of 
the line. The service of cavalry is less na- 
tural to the Russian than that of the in- 
fantry, but their horse regiments are, ne- 
vertheless, excellently trained, and have uni- 
formly behaved well. 

‘« But the Cossacks are a species of force 
belonging to Russia exclusively ; and al- 
though subsequent events have probably 
rendered every reader in some degree ac- 
quainted with their national character, they 
make too conspicuous a figure in the history 
of Napoleon, to be passed over without a 
brief description here. 

‘¢ The natives on the banks of the Don 
and the Volga hold their lands by military 
service, and enjoy certain immunities and 
prescriptions, in consequence of which each 
individual is obliged to serve four years in 
the Russian armies. They are trained from 
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early childhood to the use of the lance and 
sword, and familiarized to the management 
of a horse peculiar to the country; far from 
handsome inappearance, but tractable, hardy, 
swift, and sure-footed, beyond any breed per- 
haps in the world. At home, with his fa- 
mily and children, the Cossack is kind, gen- 
tle, generous, and simple ; but when in arms, 
and in a foreign country, he resumes the 
predatory, and sometimes the ferocious ha- 
bits of his ancestors, the roving Scythians. 
As the Cossacks receive no pay, plunder is 
generally their object ; and as prisoners were 
esteemed a useless encumbrance, they grant- 
ed no quarter, until Alexander promised 
a ducat for every Frenchman whom they 
brought in alive. In the actual field of bat- 
tle, their mode of attack is singular. In- 
stead of acting in line, a body of Cossacks 
about to charge, disperse at the word of 
command, very much in the manner of a 
fan suddenly flung open, and joining in a 
loud yell, or hourra, rush, each acting in- 
dividually, upon the object of attack, whe- 
ther infantry, cavalry, or artillery, to all of 
which they have been in this wild way of 
fighting formidable assailants. But it is as 
light cavalry that the Cossacks are perhaps 
unrivalled. They and their horses have been 
known to march one hundred miles in twenty- 
four hours without halting. They plunge 
into woods, swim rivers, thread passes, cross 
deep morasses, and penetrate through de- 
serts of snow, without undergoing material 
loss, or suffering from fatigue. No Russian 
army with a large body of Cossacks in front, 
can be liable to surprise; nor, on the other 
hand, can an enemy surrounded by them 
ever be confident against it. In covering 
the retreat of their own army, their velo- 
city, activity, and courage, render pursuit 
by the enemy’s cavalry peculiarly danger- 
ous ; and in pursuing a flying enemy, these 
qualities are still more redoubtable. In the 
campaign of 1806-7, the Cossacks took the 
field in great numbers, under their celebrat- 
ed Hettman, or Attaman, Platow, who, him- 
self a Cossack, knew their peculiar capacity 
for warfare, and raised their fame toa pitch 
which it had not attained in former Euro- 
pean wars.” Pp, 362—365, et seq. 
Against this force, Buonaparte was 
now opposed. In the action of Pultusk 
he sustained some disadvantage. If 
forced into a winter campaign by the 
tactics of Bennigsen, he knew the 
danger to which he would be ex- 
posed ; but the eagerness of the Rus- 
sian army defeated the plan of their 
General, and the celebrated battle of 
Eylau was fought. It commenced at 
day-break, and continued during a 
heavy snow-storm until ten o’clock at 
night. Fifty thousand men perished 
in this dreadful battlhe—the best con- 
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tested in which Buonaparte had yet 
engaged, and by far the most unsuc- 
cessful.’’ It was claimed as a victory 
by both nations. But the retreat of 
the French army to the line of the Vis- 
tula was the consequence. At the ap- 
proach of summer, with great rein- 
forcements, he renewed hostilities, 
fought and gained the celebrated bat- 
tle of Friedland, and concluded at Til- 
sit a peace with Russia, and afterwards 
with the unforiunate Frederick Wil- 
liam. He returned to St. Cloud, to 
receive the homage of the Senate, and 
to be regarded as the predestined mas- 
ter of the world. 

We must pass over an interesting 
chapter, in which the code of Napo- 
leon is discussed with much impar- 
tiality; nor have we space to follow 
our author through pages of equal in- 
terest, which have reference to the 
system of education introduced into 
France by Napoleon, more particularly 
as it was never doomed to be brought 
to the test of experiment. Our next 
extract shall be given from a discus- 
sion on the Conscription, that powerful 
engine which he derived from the Di- 
rectory, and by means of which the 
very life-blood of the people entrusted 
to his charge was drained, not for 
the purposes of defence, but of am- 
bition. 


‘*Perhaps the most horrible part of 
the fate of the conscript was, that it was 
determined for life. Two or three, even 
four or five years spent in military service, 
might have formed a more endurable, 
though certainly a severe tax upon human 
life, with its natural prospects and purposes. 
But the conscription effectually and for ever 
changed the character of its victims. The 
youth, when he left his father’s hearth, 
was aware that he was bidding it adieu, in 
all mortal apprehension, for ever; and the 
parents who Pad parted with him, young, 
virtuous, and ingenuous, and with a ten- 
dency, perhaps, to acquire the advantages 
of education, could only expect to see him 
again (should so unlikely an event ever take 
place) with the habits, thouglits, manners, 
and morals, of a private suldier.”” 

‘The number of young men of some 
education who were compelled to serve in 
the ranks, gave a tone and feeling to the 
French army of a very superior character, 
and explains why a good deal of intellect 
and power of observation was often found 
amongst the private sentinels. The habits 
of the nation also being strongly turned to- 
wards war, the French formed, upen the 
whole, the most orderly, most obedient, 
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most easily commanded, and best regulated 
troops, that ever took the field in any age 
or country. In the long and protracted 
struggle of battle, their fiery courage might 
sometimes be exhausted before that of the 
determined British; but in all that respects 
the science, practice, and usages of war, the 
French are generally allowed to have excelled 
their more stubborn, but less ingenious ri- 
vals. They excelled especially in the art of 
shifting for themselves; and it was one in 
which the wars of Napoleon required them 
to be peculiarly adroit.” 

*¢ Thus organized, the French army was 
poured into some foreign country by forced 
marches, without any previous arrangement 
of stores or magazines for their mainte- 
nance, and with the purpose of maintaining 
them solely at the expense of the inhabit- 
ants. Buonaparte was exercised in this 
system; and the combination of great 
masses, by means of such forced marches, 
was one great principle of his tactics. This 
species of war was carried on at the least 

ssible expense of money to his treasury ; 
Gat it was necessarily at the greatest possi- 
ble expenditure of human life, and the in- 
calculable increase of human misery. Na- 
poleon’s usual object was to surprise the 
enemy by the rapidity of his marches, de- 
feat him in some great battle, and then 
seize upon his capital, levy contributions, 
make a peace with such advantages as he 
could obtain, and finally return to Paris.” 

*« But the most hideous features of this 
system were shown when the army marched 
through a thinly-peopled country, or when 
the national character, and perhaps local 
facilities, encouraged the natives and pea- 
sants to offer resistance. Then the soldiers 
became animated alike by the scarcity of 
provisions, and irritated at the danger which 
they sometimes incurred in collecting them. 
As their hardships increased, their temper 
became relentless and reckless, and, besides 
indulging in every other species of violence, 
they increased their own distresses by de- 
stroying what they could not use. Famine 
and sickness were not long in visiting an 
army, which traversed by forced marches a 
country exhausted of provisions. These 
stern attendants followed the French co- 
lumns as they struggled on. Without hos- 
pitals, and without magazines, every strag- 
gler who could not regain his ranks fell a 
victim to hunger, to weather, to weariness, 
to the vengeance of an incensed peasantry. 
In this manner the French army suffered 
woes, which, till these tremendous wars, 
had never been the lot of troops in hostili- 
ties carried on between civilized nations. 
Still Buonaparte’s object was gained; he 
attained, amid these losses and sacrifices, 
and at the expense of them, the point which 
he had desired; displayed his masses to the 
terrified eyes of a surprised enemy ; reaped 
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the reward of his dispatch in a general vic- 
tory, and furnished new subjects of triumph 
to the Moniteur,” 


(To be continued. ) 


on? 

21. An Invitation addressed to all Chris- 
tians, and most especially to the Members 
of the Church of England, in behalf 
of the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
8vo. pp. 34. 

IT is of the first importance to the 
success and benefit of a charitable in- 
stitution, that it be conducted by per- 
sons under an authority which pre- 
cludes any suspicion of job, quackery, 
or sly uaavowed intention. This pu- 
rity of character attaches, in our so- 
lemn belief, to the two Societies before 
us. They have also time and prescrip- 
tion in their favour. This will ap- 
pear by the following concise history 
of them. 

In 1699, when this country was 
threatened with popery on one side 
and infidelity on the other, a society 
was formed “ for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge,” and in the follow- 
ing year was divided into two branches; 
one of which, “the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts,” undertook to provide for the 
instruction of the British Colonies in 
North America ;—the other, under the 
original name, continued to promote 
the cause of the Gospel and the growth 
of Christian Knowledge in every way 
which gave reasonable promise of suc- 
cess. ‘lhere are three departments of 
Christian charity in which the latter 
institution has Jaboured constantly and 
faithfully, viz. these : 

I. The Education of the Poor. 
Within ten years from its origin, 5000 
poor children were partly educated and 
clothed by it in London alone.—In 
1741, more than 2000 schools were 
established throughout the country.— 
Now these are the National Schools. 

II. The distribution of Religious 
Beoks. Within the last fourteen years, 
at least fifteen millions of books have 
been distributed; of which the book 
of Common Prayer formed a large 
proportion ; and in addition to a pro- 
digious number of tracts, 24,000 co- 
pies of a large Family Bible have been 
rapidly disposed of. 

Ill. The maintenance of Missions 
abroad. ‘This was the first Protestant 
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Society which displayed a Missionary 
zeal. 

The large number of 20,000 native 
Christians, in the district round Ma- 
dras, is the result of their zeal; and 
under the superintendance of a Bi- 
shop and regular ministry, the work 
of Christianizing India has assumed 
a promising aspect. 

The Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts next 
claims attention. It was chartered by 
King William in 1701, and directed 
its chief attention to the American 
Colonies. Part of America being se- 
parated from the Crown, it supports 
103 Missionaries, and 113 School- 
masters in the remaining Briish pro- 
vinces ; and is now called upon to ex- 
tend its services to our Colonies in 
Southern Africa and New Holland. 
But alas! 

“< In recent years the average annual ex- 
penditure has exceeded the Society's income 
6000/.—an excess which, if not met ly a 
liberal increase of contributions, most inevit- 
ably bring ruin on its funds.” P. 21. 

We have thus given a short state- 
ment of the services of these two So- 
cieties. A further and considerable 
extension of these services is now re- 

uisite; and the societies, justly con- 
Laine in the high respectability of 
their characters, the purity of their 
motives, the wisdom of their mea- 
sures, and the importance of their 
objects, address themselves to the Pub- 
lic for a further augmentation of their 
funds, in order to meet these encreasing 
demands. The Legislature has so- 
lemnly sanctioned their endeavours, 
and they invite enquiry as to their 
proceedings. Upon all these grounds, 
* they humbly, but confidently, rest 
their claim for enlarged and continued 
support,” and appeal to the Faith, 
Hope, and Charity of all Christians. 
God send them success ! 


Oe 
22. The Spirit and Constitution of the 

Church ; in their relation to the general 

welfare of the State. By the Rev. Charles 

Mackie, M.A. Rector of Quarley, Hants, 

and Domestic Chaplain to H.R.H. the 

Duke of Clarence. 8vo. pp. 323. 

Dr. SOUTHEY has shown the 
great aid which the Established Church 
has rendered to liberty; and Mr. Mac- 
kie has taken similar pains to show 
(inter alia) the vast good which Eng- 
land has derived in legislation and mo- 
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rals from an ecclesiastical body, who, 
not being dependent upon the mere fa- 
vours of their congregations for sup- 
port, preach only sound doctrine, and 
political and private well-being. Chap- 
ters xvi. and xvii. ‘‘upon the exist- 
ing circumstances, which affect the po- 
licy of weakening the general influ- 
ence of the Church, and the dangers 
attendant on the growth of supersti- 
tion,” are so applicable to the present 
times, that we shall give a short ab- 
stract of the leading positions. 

Mr. Mackie very ably contends, that 
the very substitution of Scripture me- 
taphor and Scripture idiom, for Scrip- 
ture principles and Scripture views 
gives Christianity an unlovely and re- 
pulsive aspect : 


*¢ Actuated by the impulse of a blind ca- 
price, rather than on grounds intelligible 
to reason, she is represented as inculcating 
on her followers much that is uncharitable 
in their feelings towards others; in reference 
to themselves, as prescribing all that is as- 
cetically rigid and severe. As a necessary 
preparation for a future state, she is repre- 
sented as seeking to obstruct mankind in 
most of the pursuits which are essentially 
conducive to the well-being of the present. 
Hostile to whatever has a tendency to give 
grace, or dignity, or smoothness to our 
paths, by those who carry this system to 
its full extent, she is represented as inimi- 
cal to science, as warring with the arts and 
elegancies of life, as scarcely tolerant, even 
of its duties, and bringing its amusements 
to a level with its crimes.” P. 204. 


The tendency of these notions is to 
discourage the Arts, Sciences, Learn- 
ed Languages, &c. and make the Bi- 
ble the instrument of subverting civi- 
lization, and civil and political well- 
being. It causes the lower orders to 
misunderstand the Christian system, 
and makes them hate their superiors, 
because they confound personal auste- 
rity with moral worth, and eagerly 
and indiscriminately place the liberal 
manners of the rich and educated 
to the score of vice and irreligion. 
In short, the poor are thus made to 
prefer the form of godliness to its 
power. 

Thus such alienate the rich from the 
poor, thwart the plans of Providence, 
and disturb the order which is marked 
out by its arrangements, because, as 
Burke says, the rich are only bankers 
for the poor, and the latter receive the 
amounts of the income of the former, 
in return for the conyeniencies and 
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luxuries with which the opulent are 
accommodated. It is a palpable ab- 
surdity (and would be a public injury) 
if the rich were not to enjoy the com- 
forts of their station, for it is only by 
those means that such comforts are 
distributed among others. Ifthe coach- 
maker drinks his wine, it is, of course, 
only because the rich ride in coaches. 
But such are the absurd notions dis- 

ersed among the people by unphi- 
caphioal sectaries (whom certain of 
the Clergy in palpable folly have 
thought fit to honour by imitation), 
that ascetic habits have heen deemed 
superior to morals, whereas if they 
prevailed, bankruptcy and rain must 
menace our tradesmen, and misery our 
domestic life. The effect of such doc- 
trines on the rich is well pourtrayed in 
the following paragraph : 

*‘I, the influence these doctrines ne- 
cessarily exert on the essential interests of 
the higher classes, must these errors be as 
unfavourable, as they are prejudicial to the 
real welfare of the lower. Confounding the 
enjoyments with the vices of mankind, in- 
terdicting the harmless pleasures of so- 
ciety, and thus giving it the appearance of 
being unfavourable in its influence on the 
happiness of life, their inevitable tendency 
is to destroy the characteristic of Christi- 
anity, as an easy yoke. They add to ita 
weight which holds out a strong and an 
unnecessary inducement for questioning the 
authority by which it is imposed. They 
constrain them to associate with the idea 
of religion something irreconcileable with 
what are the natural attributes of their sta- 
tion, something that is opposite to the ha- 
bits, incompatible with the eujoyments, te 
which their circumstances necessarily lead. 
The effect of these austere and rigid views 
is, therefore, to give all above a certain 
rank, a tendency to forego their efforts, to 
unite what are so capable of union, and to 
throw themselves at once into the arms of 
vice.” P. 209. 


The fact is, that the Clergy have no 
right to demand of society more than 
morals and philanthropy, because these 
are the only qualities from which so- 
ciety can derive benefit. Every effort 
to go further will end only in -the ecre- 
ation of bad temper (for man cannot 
support existence without pleasurable 
feelings, and unnecessary privations 
are not reconcileable with these), and 
bad temper is a folly, because it occa- 
sions a dependent family to hate home, 
the temple of virtue wt reason among 
wise people. But this is not all. Mr. 

Gawr. Mac. August, 1827. 
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Mackie truly shows, that the re-action 
is most pernicious : 

«‘ That all the periods which have been 
most remarkable for laxity of morals, and 
depravity of conduct, have been as remark- 
ably preceded by periods that have been 


noted for austerity of manners.” P, 214. 


He shows, in proof of this, that Ma- 
hometanism owed its main success to 
the auterities introduced by the Egyp- 
tian monks. We know that the reign 
of Charles II. followed the puritanical 
zera, and we also know, that 


** Naturam expellas furcd tamen usque re- 
curret.” 
The truth is, that low ideas have got 
a currency in society, which it is the 
duty of educated people to eradicate. 


—@— 

23. The Reigning Vice. A Satirical Es- 
say. In four Books. 12mo. Longman 
and Co. 

THIS is a revival of that school of 
which, as it appears to us, Cowper was 
the last disciple. Had this poet indeed 
termed his poems satires, there would 
have been a consistency in their struc- 
ture, now evidently deficient, and the 
want of which has exposed him to the 
charge of peevish ill-humour and con- 
stitutional misanthropy. The poem 
before us has its foundations deep ;— 
it is an attempt to prove that the mo- 
ral disorder of the universe is main! 
attributable to the principle of selk- 
love, which taints and corrupts in its 
connection with selfishness most of 
the actions of mankind, in contra- 
diction to the splendid fallacies of 
Pope, whose theory of ** Whatever is, 
is right,” seems to be unsound both 
in morals and theology. The author 
before us leads us to consider the dis- 
orders manifest in the world as the 
consequences of the fall, the derange- 
ment of some important wheel in the 
complicated machinery, the effects of 
that sad hour, when man 

‘¢ Burst from Heaven's controul, 

And turn’d aslant the axis of the soul.” 
The plan of the poem is briefly this: 

first, to prove that self-love is universal ; 

secondly, that it is disordered. 

The first book is devoted to establish 
this principle as the universal one. The 
second traces her to her hiding-place— 
the human heart—and dislodyes her 
from her secret recesses, strips her of 
the beautiful mask by which her de 
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formity had been concealed, and holds 
her up in her true colours. The third 
book exhibits her in the various pro- 
minent features she assumes in the pre- 
sent day; and the fourth pourtrays her 
in the outward manifestation of self- 
ishness. 

This, we believe, is a fair compen- 
dium of the author’s intention; and 
the execution of his plan is consistent, 
elaborate, and beautiful; to follow 
him would far exceed our prescribed 
limits. We will content ourselves with 
a copious extract from the third book, 
as exhibiting his power as a Satirist, 
and his talents as a Poet. 

*¢ Divine Self-love ! amid thy radiant lists 
Our authors shine the fondest egotists. 

In the dear month of warm prolific weather, 

When poems and green geese come in to- 
gether, 

Lo, what a throng with harp and quill ap- 
pear, (hear. 


Each prompt to speak, but few inclined to 
For flesh and blood, ’tis sure the hardest 


ight 
To hold i pen, and not of self to write. 
It is so sweet to sing one’s own deep woes, 
It lulls them so divinely to repose ! 
(No matter whether fanciful or true, 
If you believe them, "tis the same to you,) 
To tell how J was madden’d by the moon, 
How J was melted by the beams of noon, 
How I detest the world, and from it flee, 
Because the world detests, and flies from me / 
*¢Time ever wears new whimsies on his 
brow ; 
As once philosophy, so passion now. 
Voltaire might preach unheeded, we admire 
Souls all of gloom, and hearts all ice or fire. 
Oh strange ambition! Splendid shame to 
win, [sin. 
Each scribbler loudly claims the palm of 
The jabbering thousands, that blockade our 
doors, [sores. 
Like clamourous beggars, vie to show their 
Lo, drivelling drunkards, hardly sober yet, 
With maudlin tears their sad confessions 
wet. 
A second time remorseless murderers kill, 
And opium-eaters all the drug distil. 
Apollo’s very temple is become 
A lazar-house, a vile dissecting-room : 
There frantic poets, with exceeding pains, 
Anatomise their own distracted brains, 
Ransack their souls in every basest part, 
And rake forth all the garbage of the heart. 
Then, having learn’d their own dear selves 
to scan, 
They babble much of nature and of man. 
Call their wild ravings nature, if you please, 
*Tis nature mad, "tis nature in disease : 
Not her, whose portrait, vigorous and true, 
Great Homer seized, and mighty Shaks- 
peare drew ; 
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But the vile growth of Loxury’s reeking 


mart, 
A bloated thing, sophisticate by art. 
Who darkens nature, deviates from her plan, 
To draw a leper’s not to paint a man.” 
Pp. 114—116. 


There are many passages of great 
vigour—many of tender beauty, scat- 
tered throughout the work. Upon the 
whole, indeed, we consider it in its 
design and execution to be one of the 
most happy performances of the day. 
Whether the darling vice will allow 
it to become popular we know not, 
but it is one of the delusions of self- 
love to fit the cap upon the heads of 
our neighbours, and to avoid by dex- 
terous manceuvres its application to our 


own. 
—__@— 


24. The Epicurean, a Tale. By Thomas 
Moore. 12mo. pp. 382. Longman and 
Co, 1827. 

THE doctrines of the Epicureans, 
after a lapse of years, degenerated from 
the pure and moral sentiments incul- 
cated by their great founder into the 
depraved and vitiated opinions of self- 
gratification. Epicurus promulgated 
the principle that “* pleasure is the 
only good, and good the only source of 

leasure ;” but in after-ages his cele- 

rated followers in the gardens of 

Athens, not brooking thé narrow li- 

mits which confined pleasure to the 

practice of moral virtues and mental 
gratification, extended their creed to 
the grasping of every thing likely to 
excite pleasurable sensations, and make 
their lives a succession of gratifying 
pursuits. To this state of voluptuous- 
ness had it arrived, when Alciphron, 
the young and handsome hero of this 
tale, was elected to fill the vacant he- 
resiarchal chair ; the splendid inaugu- 
ral entertainment of whom forms the 
brilliant opening of this delightful vo- 
lume. Although happy in feeling that, 
on that festive day, he himself was the 
ascendant spirit of the whole scene, 
his mind was too deeply imbued with 
the tints of melancholy, — was too 
prone to fly off to the sad reverses of 
what he was in the act of enjoying,— 
to enable him to remain satisfied with 
the too familiar scenes of pleasure 
which the gardens presented to him. 

Full of reflections resulting from the 

ion of two extremes of passion 

—mirth and gravity—almost propor- 

tionate, he sunk to rest at the foot of 
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as tatue of Venus—the image of the only 
being to whom he had bowed the knee 
—in the expression of an ardent wish 
for a career as deathless as the stars, 
and as boundless and burning through- 
out all time! In compliance with the 
commands received in his vision or 
dream, for though a denier of the 
existence of a God, he felt too strongly 
the influence of a wild and uncurbed 
imagination, to resist such superstitious 
feelings, he considered himself com- 
pelled to take leave of his own imme- 
diate associates, and journey towards 
the shores of the Nile, in the hopes 
that, among the sacred mysteries of 
Egypt—her temples and her pyramids 
—he might be able to relieve his anxi- 
eties respecting his own mortality, 
and discover that grand secret of an 
eternal life, which a contemplative 
mind cannot but fervently desire. 
Journeying to Alexandria, he enters 
into all the various species of pleasure 
which that gay city presents to his 
mind, but the warning voice which 
rendered even his most luxurious -mo- 
ments comparatively unhappy, indi- 
cated that here the object dearest to 
his heart was as distant as ever. He 
thence ascends the shores of the Nile 
with a conscious feeling that there 
alone—amid her pyramids and her laby- 
rinths, and where the secret of Hermes 
lies engraved on a table of emerald— 
the key to eternal life might lie. At 
the great festival of the Moon at 
Memphis he beheld the magnificent 
ceremonies resorted to by an ambitious 
priesthood to maintain their influence 
over the minds of a superstitious race; 
and here he became captivated with 
the beauty of one of the ministering 

riestesses of the mourning Isis, whom 
tis eye had selected from a band of 
sacred dancers, for their repose; but 
whom he is destined to lose sight of, 
as she follows the sacred bird into the 
illuminated temple. The scene is thus 
luxuriantly related: 

*«In this vast hall, which was surrounded 
hy a double range of columns, and lay open 
over-head to the stars of Heaven, I saw a 
group of young maidens, moving in a sort 
of measured step, between walk and dance, 
round a small shrine, upon which stood oue 
of those sacred birds, that, on account of 
the variegated colour of their wings, are de- 
dicated to the Moon. The vestibule was 
dimly lighted, there being but one lamp of 
na on each of the great pillars that 
encircled it. But, having taken my station 
beside one of those pillars, I had a distinct 
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view of the young dancers, as in succession 
they passed me. 

‘Their long, graceful drapery was as 
white as snow ; and each wore loosely, be- 
neath the rounded bosom, a dark-blue zone, 
or bandelet, stadded, like the skies at mid- 
night, with little silver stars. Through their 
dark locks was wreathed the white lily of 
the Nile, that flower being accounted as 
welcome to the Moon, as the golden blos- 
soms of the bean-flower are to the Sun. As 
they passed under the lamp, a gleam of light 
flashed from their bosoms, which I could 
perceive was the reflection of a small mir- 
ror, that, in the manner of the women of 
the East, each wore beneath her left shoul- 
der. 

** There was no music to regulate their 

steps; but as they gracefully went round 
the bird on the shrine, some, by the beat 
of the castanet, some, by the shrill ring of 
the sistrum—which they held uplifted in 
the attitude of their own divine Isis—har- 
moniously timed the cadence of their feet ; 
while others, at every step, shook a small 
chain of silver, whose sound, mingling with 
those of the castanets and sistrums, pro- 
duced a wild, but not an unpleasing = 
mony. 
‘* They seemed all lovely ; but there was 
one— whose face the light had not yet 
reached, so downcast she held it — who 
attracted, and at length riveted all my at- 
tention. I knew not why, but there was a 
something in those ies features—a 
charm in the very shadow, that hung over 
their imagined beauty— which took me 
more than all the out-shining loveliness of 
her companions. So enchained was my 
fancy by this coy mystery, that her alone, 
of all the group, could I either seek or 
think of—her alone I watched, as, with the 
same downcast brow, she glided round the 
altar, gently and aerially, as if her presence, 
like that of a spirit, was something to be 
felt, not seen. 

‘* Suddenly, while I gazed, the loud crash 
of a thousand cymbals was heard ;— the 
massy gates of the Temple flew open, as if 
by magic, and a flood of radiance from the 
illuminated aisle filled the whole vestibule ; 
while at the same instant, as if the light 
and the sounds were born together, a peal 
of rich harmony came mingling with the 
radiance. 

“It was then—by that light, which 
shone full upon the young maiden’s fea- 
tures, as, starting at the blaze, she raised 
her eyes to the portal, and as —— 
fall their lids again—it was then I beheld 
what even my own ardent i ination, in its 
most vivid dreams of beauty, had never pic- 
tured. Not Psyche herself, when pausing 
on the threshold of Heaven, while its first 
glories fell on her dazzled lids, could have 
looked more beautiful, or blushed with a 
more innocent shame. Often as I had felt 
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the power of looks, none had ever entered 
into my soul so far. It was a new feeling— 
a new sense—coming as suddenly as that 
radiance into the vestibule, and at once 
filling my whole being ;—and had that vi- 
sion but lingered another moment before 
my eyes, I should have wholly forgotten 
who I was and where, and thrown myself, 
in prostrate adoration, at her feet. 

‘¢ But scarcely had that gush of harmony 
been heard, when the sacred bird which had 
till now stood motionless as an image, ex- 
panded his wings, and flew into the Temple; 
while his graceful young worshippers, with 
a fleetness like his own, followed,—and she 
who had left a dream in my heart never to 
be forgotten, vanished with the rest. As 
she went rapidly past the pillar against 
which I leaned, the ivy that encircled it 
caught in her drapery, and disengaged some 
ornament which fell to the ground. It was 
the small mirror which I had seen shining 
on her bosom. Hastily and tremulously I 
picked it up, and hurried to restore it; but 
she was already lost to my eyes in the crowd. 

**In vain I tried to follow ;—the aisles 
were already filled, and numbers of eager 
pilgrims pressed towards the portal. But 
the servants of the Temple prevented all 
further entrance, and still, as I presented 
myself, their white wands barred the way. 
Perplexed and irritated amid that crowd of 
faces, regarding all as enemies that impeded 
my progress, 1 stood on tiptoe, gazing into 
the busy aisles, and with a heart beating as 
T caught from time to time a glimpse of 
some spangled zone, or lotus wreath, which 
led me to fancy that I had discovered the 
object of my search. But it was all in vain ; 
—in every direction, files of sacred nymphs 
were moving, but nowhere could I see her, 
whom alone | sought. 

‘*In this state of breathless agitation did 
I stand for some time—bewildered with the 
confusion of faces and lights, as well as 
with the clouds of incense that rolled around 
me—till, fevered and impatient, I could en- 
dure it no longer. Forcing my way out of 
the vestibule into the cool air, I hurried 
back through the alley of sphinxes to the 
shore, and flung myself into my boat.” 


To feel the effects of a passion which 
he was afraid of ever enjoying, or of 
infusing into the bosom of Alethe, 
was sufficient to embitter a heart ne- 
ver before alive to the soul-maddening 
influence of a secret passion. Urged 
on by this irresistible feeling, and the 
accumulation of obstacles which ap- 
peared insurmountable, he wandered 
unconsciously along the silent lake, till 
the shadow of the Necropolis or City 
of the Dead awoke him from his re- 
verie. Here he obtains another glimpse 
of the fair priestess, who, however, 
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vanishes behind one of those lesser mo- 
numents which rise in succession— 
each loftier than another —on this 
melancholy spot. Accident brings him 
acquainted with a secret door in this 
pyramid, opening on a little winding 
staircase, which he determines to ex- 
erly and which conducts him to a 
ittle oratory or chapel, decorated with 
a variety of expressive emblems of 
death. In the midst of this awe-in- 
spiring scene the young worshipper of 
Isis was engaged in those devotions, 
over a sacred shrine, which, performed 
with the deep force of truth, and the 
whole soul of beauty, inspired the Epi- 
curean with more solemn sentiments 
than had alreadyagitated his breast. Pur- 
suing his researches within the secret 
recesses and subterranean gardens and 
apartments, he throws himself un- 
avoidably into the power of Orcus, the 
high priest of Memphis, who consi- 
dered the Epicureans, next to the 
Christians, his greatest enemies. Aware 
of whom fate had thus so fortunately 
placed in his- power, he determined to 
convert him to his own tenets; and 
accordingly subjected hii to the va- 
rious ordeals of fire, water, and air, 
necessary for the purification of the 
body of the aspirant to the sacred mys- 
tcries ; and by the machinery intro- 
duced, and prospects held out, stimu- 
lated him to pursue and overcome all 
the dangers which threatened his in- 
stant annihilation. 

While watching the sacred veil of 
Isis, with a heart beating high at the 
prospect of possessing the grand elixir 
of life, or true key to immortality, he 
is conducted by her who had excited 
his curiosity and his love into the open 
air, and entreated to fly to the Nile 
and aid her to escape. Aicigheen thus 
becomes the solitary companion and 
sole protector of her whom he had so 
often considered as lost to him for ever; 
and it is not surprising that circum- 
stances such as these should have ope- 
rated to increase his passion, the 
warmth of which occasionally burst- 
ing from its prison bounds, naturally 

roduced: an echo in the heart of the 
— Alethe. She it subsequently 
appears, is a Christian, and daughter 
of Theora, a lovely Alexandrian, and 
likewise a Christian, but who, on the 
persecutions arising, took shelter in 
the temple of Memphis as one of the 
priestesses of Isis. Privately educated 
as a Christian, Alethe was entreated, 
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with her mother’s dying breath, to 
escape from the superstitions which 
surrounded her, and seek for shelter 
with Melanius, a venerable and he- 
roic disciple of the cross, at the Moun- 
tain of the Birds. Their arrival is 
thus beautifully told : 


“*We had proceeded for some time 
through this gloomy defile, when, at a dis- 
tance before us, among the rocks on which 
the moonlight fell, we perceived, upon a 
ledge but little elevated above the canal, a 
small hut or cave, which, from a tree or two 
planted around it, had some appearance of 
being the abode of a human being. ‘ This, 
thea (thought I) is the home to which 
Alethe is destined!’ A chill of despair 
came again over my heart, and the oars, as 
I gazed, lay motionless in my hands. 

**I found Alethe, too, whose eyes had 
caught the same object, drawing closer to 
my side than she had yet ventured. Lay- 
ing her hand agitatedly upon mine, ‘ We 
must here (she said) part for ever.” I turn- 
ed to her, as she spoke; there was a ten- 
derness, a despondency in her countenance, 
that at once saddened and inflamed my soul. 
‘Part! (I exclaimed passionately) No!— 
the same God shall receive us both. Thy 
faith, Alethe, shall from this hour be mine, 
and I will live and die in this desert with 
thee !’ 

“‘ Her surprise, her delight, at these 
words was like a momentary delirium. The 
wild anxious smile with which she looked 
into my face, as if to ascertain whether she 
had indeed heard my words aright, bespoke 
a happiness too much for reason to bear. 
At length the fulness of her heart found re- 
lief in tears; and, murmuring forth an in- 
coherent blessing on my name, she let her 
head fall languidly and powerlessly on my 
arm. The light from our boat-fire shone 
upon her face. I saw her eyes, which she 
had closed for a moment, again opening 
upon me with the same tenderness, and— 
merciful Providence, how I remember that 
moment !—was on the point of bending 
down my lips to: .rds hers, when suddenly 
in the air above our heads, as if it came 
from heaven, there burst forth a strain 
from a choir of voices, that with its solemn 
sweetness filled the whole valley. 

*« Breaking away from my caress at these 
supernatural sounds, the maiden threw her- 
self trembling upon her knees, and not dar- 
ing to look up, exclaimed wildly, ‘My mo- 
ther, oh my mother!’ 

“Tt was the Christian’s morning hymn 
that we heard—the same, as I learned af- 
terwards, that, on their high terrace at 
Memphis, Alethe had been often taught by 
her mother to sing to the rising Sun. 

*€ Searcely less startled than my compa- 
nion, I looked up, and at the very summit 
of the rock above us, saw a light, appearing 
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to come from a small opening or window, 
through which also the sounds that had 
appeared so supernatural, issued. There 
eould be no doubt that we had now found— 
if not the dwelling of the anchoret—at 
least the haunt of some of the Christian 
brotherhood of these rocks, by whose assist- 
auce we could not fail to find the place of 
his retreat. 

‘*The agitation into which Alethe had 
been thrown by the first burst of that 
psalmody, soon yielded to the softening re- 
collections which it brought hack; and a 
calm came over her brow, such as it had 
never before worn since our meeting. She 
seemed to feel that she had now reached 
her destined haven, and to hail, as the voice 
of heaven itself, those sounds by which she 
was welcomed to it.” 


Having declared his intention of 
embracing the faith of his Alethe, ra- 
ther than be severed from her for ever, 
he becomes established by the good 
Melanius in a neighbouring cave ; is 
instructed in the sweets of his holy re- 
ligion ; and at length is blessed with 
the possession of her whom he had 
wanktenel as his only heaven. The 
evil genius, which inspired Alciphron’s 
melancholy thoughts in the whole 
course of his progress, now dissemi- 
nated its baneful effects in a more 
heart-rending manner. The persecu- 
tion of the Christians began again to 
rage at Antinoé, where Alciphron, du- 
ring one of his visits, is seized, but, 
through the influence of a brother epi- 
curean, is released just in time to find 
his deity—his Alethe—in the power of 
the Roman centurions. In endeavour- 
ing to effect her escape, he is himself 
wounded, and only arrives at the cell 
of Alethe in time to be recognized, and 
to close her eyes under the torture of 
the poisoned wreath, the base inven- 
tion of the infernal Orcus. 

Such are the outlines of a sto 
which has enabled Mr. Moore to nok 
up a picture of pleasure, anxiety, love, 
religion, and death, more powerfally 
interesting, more truly romantic, and 
more poetically descriptive than any 
other production of the present day. 
When Alciphron discovers Alethe 
over the remains of her beloved mo- 
ther, in the solitary chapel of the py- 
ramid, what a glowing picture is pre- 
sented us of the protecting and disarm- 
ing effects of innocence! How grand, 
awful, and beautiful are the scenes 
which subsequently occur in this abode 
of mysteries, contrasted with the deli- 
eate softness and epicurean luxury of 
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the previous events: they are the ma- 
jestic rocks towering above the deli- 
cate parterres of fragrant flowers and 
aromatic shrubs in the foreground of a 
Paradisaic picture. Yet they are too 
bold for the imagination in its sober 
moods to reconcile; they must be the 
unrestrained wanderings of a mind, 
active when every other faculty is at 
rest, or the creations of a magician’s 
wand in the land of enchantment. 

Elegant in diction, beautifully grand 
and varied in incident, and vivid in 
delineation, we hail it as a master spe- 
cimen of English composition, and the 
key-stone of poetic prose. 


= -Q— 

25. The History and Antiquities of the 
County of Hertford; compiled from the 
best printed Authorities and original Re- 
cords preserved in public Repositories and 
private Collections. Embellished with 
Views of the most curious Monuments of 
Antiquities, and illustrated with a Map of 
the County. By Robert Clutterbuck, of 
Watford, Esq. F.S.A. Volume the Third. 
Folio, pp. 660. J.B. Nichols. 

AT length the antiquarian world 
will be much gratified by the publica- 
tion of the third and concluding por- 
tion of Mr. Clutterbuck’s highly va- 
luable History of the County of Hert- 
ford. During the ten years which have 
elapsed since the publication of the 
first volume, we have anxiously watch- 
ed its progress; and when in 1821 we 
were presented with the second portly 
tome, we endeavoured to do justice 
to its merits, and congratulated the 
public on its appearance. In announc- 
ing its completion, we have the in- 
creased pleasure and satisfaction of ob- 
serving that the author has maintained 
the same spirit of industrious research 
which marked his former labours, and 
sustained the splendour of his work by 
the appropriateness of his embellish- 
ments, and the beauty and fidelity of 
their execution. Mr. Clutterbuck has 
evidently spared no expence; at the 
same time that his own taste as an 
artist has enabled him to select en- 
gravers best suited to the various sub- 
jects of his plates. Those to which 
we desire particularly to call the atten- 
tion of our readers, in the present vo- 
lume, are the two cleverly executed 
plates of Seals of religious houses, 
etched by E. Blore; the west door- 
way of Hemel Hempsted Church, 
from the graver of the same gentle- 
man, after a drawing by J. L. Bond ; 
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a most splendid and exceedingly tran- 
quil picture of Waltham Cross (of 
which the account appeared in vol. 11.) 
by H. Le Keux, from a drawing by E. 
Blore, after a sketch of the late W. 
Alexander. This plate is one of the 
most beautiful we have ever seen in 
any topographical work. South porch 
of Hitchin Church, by J. Le Keux, 
drawn by Blore ; Standon Lordship, b 
Blore, drawn by the author ; Sir Ralph 
Sadleir’s monumentin Standon Church, 
and a very curious portrait of him with 
a -hooded hawk on his left hand, co- 

ied from a painting on panel at Ever- 
o- House in Wiltshire; the Rye House, 
an interesting subject, from its histori- 
cal associations and picturesque situa- 
tion, boldly engraved by W. B. Cooke ; 
and an interesting view of Ashwell 
Church, ove of the finest in the coun- 
ty, drawn by Harraden, and engraved 
by George Cooke. 

Having thus enumerated some of 
the best subjects of embellishment, it 
would be wrong to omit to notice those 
important accompaniments of a local 
history—the maps and plans—of which 
there are cole accurately laid down 
and ably executed, in the present vo- 
lume. 

The letter-press embraces the Hun- 
dreds of Hitchin, Braughing, Edwins- 
tree, and Odsey, which comprise 57 
parishes, the manorial and genealogi- 
cal departments of which are particu- 
larly ample and valuable. 

Here we would wish to notice with 
reat commendation the extent of the 
edigrees, of which there are, in this 

volume alone, the amazing number of 
one hundred and thirteen. It is in 
these departments that Mr. Clutter- 
buck’s chief merit consists. They bear 
all the genuine stamps of authen- 
ticity. Such works as these become 
in consequence the legitimate succes- 
sors of the official Visitations of the 
Heralds of former days; and may in 
some cases prevent law-suits, by satis- 
factorily proving the descent of fami- 
lies, as well as of property. In this 
view Mr. Clutterbuck’s labours ex- 
ceed those of his predecessor Chauncy 
as much in accuracy as they do in bulk. 
Were the labour and expence incurred 
in the compilation of County Histories, 
and in the investigation of the claims 
of families to honour and blood, more 
frequently bestowed by gentlemen of 
fortune and leisure undertaking works 
of a topographical nature, as in. the, 
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instance before us, many aspiring im- 
ostors would be consigned to their true 
evel, while unambitious worth would 
appear to greater advantage, being 
blended with the untainted honours of 
blood and noble alliances. 

In Biography, the Work has been 
highly indebted to the previous labours 
of Mr. Chalmers, Mr. Nichols, and 
many other eminent Biographers ; but 
in all cases, Mr. Clutterbuck has made 
due acknowledgments. 

One of the largest places in this Vo- 
lume is the well-known post-town of 
Ware. We naturally turned to see 
what Mr. Clutterbuck has to remark 
on the far-famed Bed of Ware: 


*¢The Saracen’s Head at Ware contains 
a Bed of unusually large dimensions, mea- 
suring 12 feet square, consisting wholly of 
oak, curiously and elaborately carved. Af- 
ter diligent inquiry, I have not been able to 
meet with any written document or local 
tradition which throws any light upon the 
history of this curious bed, to which an al- 
lusion is made by Shakspeare in his play of 
Twelfth Night, Act iii. Scene 2. There is 
a date of 1460 painted upon the back of the 
bed, but it appears to be more modern than 
the bed itself, which, from the style of the 
carving, may be referred to the age of Queen 
Elizabeth.” P. 285. 


Mr. Clutterbuck has given a was- 
terly etching of the Bed, by Mr. Blore, 
from a drawing by himself. 

In a page of additions to Baldock 
Church, Mr. Clutterbuck gives a mo- 
numental inscription thus: 


‘« Reynaud de Argenthem ci gist, ki ceste 
chapele fere fist; fu chyvaler saynt Marie, 
checun prodom pur lalme prie.” 


He observes, that he believes the word 
prodom to have been meant for pardon. 
There is, however, no necessity to dis- 
pute the reading on the monument; 
for prodom is merely an orthographical 
variation of prodome, as it occurs in 
Kelham’s Norman Dictionary ; or in 
its later garb as preud’ homme, in ho- 
nest Randle Cotgrave’s: And every 
brave man is entreated to pray for the 
soul of the gallant warrior. 

We shall conclude this brief notice 
of a standard work, which ought to 
have a place in the library of every 
mansion-house in the County, and 
without which no topographical col- 
lection can be complete, with our 
hearty congratulations to Mr. Clutter- 
buck on the successful termination of 
his labours. 
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26. The Celtic Druids. By Godfrey Hig- 
gins, Esq. F.S. A. of Skellow range, 
near Doncaster, Yorkshire. 4to. pp. 316. 


CONCERNING Celtic antiquities, 
it is to be recollected that they are 
found in North America, because it is 
plain that the enormous island con- 
necting all the continents (called by 
Plato the Atlantide), and afterwards 
lost by submersion in the sea, was no 
other than America itself, which some 
accidental voyager had discovered, but 
which discovery could not be pursued 
through the imperfect navigation of 
the ancients. (See Solorzanus, p. 24, 
26.) From this circumstance, as well 
as the utter absence of inscriptions, 
sculpture, and architecture, we are in- 
clined to ascribe Celtie monuments to 
the very first states of society, and to 
think that no explanation can be au- 
thentically given, because the primary 
superstition is probably lost; and be- 
cause, Johnson says, concerning such 
superstitions, what Reason did not in- 
vent, Reason cannot explain. 

How far hypothetical illustration 
may exist, we shall now show. The 
leading particulars concerning the Fall 
of Man, the Deluge, the Mundane 
Egg, &c. may be seen in the Vedam 
of the Brahmins; and therefore we 
may justifiably resort to such very an- 
cient systems for that portion of eluci- 
dation which they furnish.—From the 
Greeks and Romans somewhat, though 
very little, may be derived, and tradi- 
tions and ancient customs, not to be 
traced to a classical origin, form the 
remaining portion. We omit etymo- 
logy. It ought only to be used colla- 
terally. We are further to recollect, 
that Cesar could not have found any 
assimilation to the gods of Greece and 
Rome, if the system had not under- 
gone great changes. Nevertheless, 
that some things are justly presump- 
tive, we shall show in the instance of 
Stone Circles. 

These very ancient monuments are 
found in Malabar, and there may be 
seen, in a work professing to ‘ unveil 
the universal system of the Brahmins, 
by Dalmas*, a simple and singular 
process of the Brahmins, to determine 
at once, without the aid of any astrono- 
mical instruments, the real diameter of 
the Sun, its distance from the earth, 
and the circumference of our globe. 
The result of the experiment was, that 





* We quote Becourt’s translation, p. 83. 
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if 720’diameters of the Sun were placed 
by the side of each other upon the 
lobe, under the equator, they would 
orm a link of beads or rings of thirty- 
seven and a half miles each in diameter, 
circumscribing the whole of the circum- 
Serence of the globe.” 

‘That Diodorus’s Temple of the Sun 
in Great Britain was Stonehenge, 
seems to deserve credit; and that the 
Druids were astronomers, is authenti- 
cated by Caesar. It may therefore be 
true, that the position of stones in a 
ring had an astronomical allusion. 


In the work before us, p. 48, an ac- 
count is given of two ancient cycles, 
the Metonick and the Neros, alluding 
to the movements of the Sun and 
Moon in their cycles of nineteen and 
six hundred years. Josephus has af- 
firmed that the cycle of 600 years was 
the invention of the antediluvians. 
This must have come to him by tradi- 
dition from the Patriarchs, and was 
probably well known to Abraham and 
the Druids. The cycle of Neros is 
formed by 7,421 lunar revolutions of 
29 days, 12 hours, 44 min. 3 seconds, 
which make 219,146 days and a half; 
and this same number of 219,146 and 
a half, give six hundred solar years of 
365 days, 5 hours, 51 minutes, 36 se- 
conds each, which differs less than 3 
minutes from what its length is ob- 
served to be at this day. Now Pto- 
lemy and Hipparchus made the year 
to be 365 days, 5 hours, 55 minutes, 
12 seconds.—Supposing this cycle were 
correct to a second, if on the first of 
January at noon a new Moon wok 
place, it would take place again in 
exactly six hundred years, at the same 
moment of the day, and under all the 
same circumstances. P. 48. 

Here then we have two cycles, viz. 
the Metonic or 19 years, the Neros, 
fi00. Add to these, the cycle of Vri- 
haspate, 60 years; oriental van, 144; 
another van, 180; and the sacred 
name of So/, which was ®PH, the 
numeral of which make 608 in the 
Coptic. (See p. 128.) Furthermore, 
the ._Welch word for . Stonehenge, 
Gwaith Emrys ot Emreis, as it is often 
written, the structure of the Revolution, 
signifies ia the Celtic or Greek nume- 
rals 365, viz. » 8, pw 40, 100, » 8, « 
10, ¢ 20, = 366. Thus it finished in 
the same way, that they as well as the 
ancient Gauls, called the week eight 
nights, but 7 days, 366 nights, but 365 
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days. (p. 245.) Meithra also nume- 
rally stands for 365. Ibid. 

Roo it is perfectly reasonable to 
think, 2 priori, that Temples of the 
Sun might be constructed like orreries; 
and if our readers will get up the pre- 
ceding remarks concerning cycles, they 
will be prepared for an easy compre- 
hension of our author’s explanations 
of Abury, Stonehenge, &c. explana- 
tions founded upon the numbers of 
the stones. But we must first premise, 
that a Mr. Waltire, a lecturer in natu- 
ral philosophy, made the best existing 
model of Stonehenge, and affirmed, 
that the barrows or tumuli surrounding 
the Temple accurately represented the 
situation and magnitude of the fixed 
stars, forming a correct and complete 
planisphere, and that the avenue or 
approach indicated a meridian line, 
&e.  P. xviii. 

We now give our author’s explana+ 
tion : 

‘<The most extraordinary peculiarity 
which the Druidical circles possess, is that 
of their agreement in the number of the 
stones of which they consist with the an- 
cient astronomical cycles. The outer circle 
of Stonehenge consists of 60 stones, the 
base of the most famous of all the cycles of 
antiquity. The next cycle consists of 40 
stones, but one on each side of the entrance 
is advanced out. of the line, so as to leave 
nineteen stones, a Metonic* cycle, on each 
side; and the inner, of one Metonic cycle or 
nineteen stones. At Abury we find all the 
outward circles and the avenues make up 
exactly the 600, the Neros, which Josephus 
says was known before the flood. The 
outer circles are exactly the number of de- 
grees in each of the twelve parts, into which 
in my aerial castle-building, I divided the 
circle, viz. 30, and into which at first the 
year was divided, and the inner of the num- 
ber of the divisions of the circle, viz. 12, 
and of the mouths in the year. Wesee the 
last measurement of Stonehenge, taken by 
Mr. Waltire, makes the second circle, 40; 
but for the sake of making the two cycles of 
19 years, two of the stones, one on each 
side of the entrance, have been placed a lit- 
tle within. I think it very likely that the 
outer circle of the track-pén of 40 stones, 
was originally formed in the same manner. 
Surely it is not improbable,‘ that what’ is 
found in one temple should have been origi- 
nally in the other.’ F also thiok that’ the 
whole number of stones which Stonehenge 
consisted of was 144, according to Mf. 
Waltire’s modet,—and ineluding along with 





* From Meton, to whom the Greeks as- 
cribed this older oriental invention. 
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i ree stones, which could not be de- 
ss in Mr. Waltire’s model; thus mak- 
ing the sum total of stones amount exactly 
to the oriental cycle or van of 144 years.” 

Outer circle, with its coping stones 60 
Inner - - « ° - 40 
Outerellipse - - - -2!1 
Inner parabola - - ~ - 19 
Altar - - - ~ a" 
Three outer stones - - § 


oe 


144 


In this temple the outer circle is the 
oriental cycle of Vrihaspati, 60. Next 
outer circle, exclusive of two entrance 
stones, a little removed inside the line, 
to mark a separation from the others, 
making two Metonic cycles, each 19. 
The trilithons are seven in number, 
equal to the planets. The inner row 
is a parabolic curve, and the stones a 
Metonic circle. Now with respect to 


Abury, we find the same peculiarity : 
Stones, 


Outer circle - ° - - 100 
Northern Temple, outward circle 30 
Inner circle - - - - 12 
The cove - - - se @ 
Southern Temple, outward circle 30 
Inner circle of the same - - 12 
Central obelisk - - - | 
Ringstone < e. - 
Kennet avenue - - - 200 
Outer circle of the hakpen or ser- 
pent’s head - - - 
Inner circle of ditto - - 
Beckhampton avenue - 
Longstone cove - - 
Enclosing stone of the tail 


650 

*< Of these, the whole number of the 
OUTWARD Lines of the =, make 600, 
viz, 100 0--30-+-20 0 200 = 600, 
the wiset the Nee the whole of the 
smaller circles make 142. 30-+-12+-30-++-12 
+40+18=142. When I consider all the 
other circumstances of the attachment of 
the Druids to cycles, I cannot help suspect- 
ing that they have been 144 ;. that there is 
some mistake. I think it not unlikely that 
the inner circle of the serpent’s head was 
19, a Metanic cycle, and that it had an 
obelisk in the centre, or that in some other 
way the 144 was completed If all the 
stones of Abury be taken, except the inner 
cireles, you will have the number 608, a 
very curious number, the sacred number of 
the god Sol, already described. Again, the 
several following numbers make up 365, be- 
ing numbers of separate Is of stones, 
constituting this temple; 3-+-2-+-100-+-200 
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+ 40+ 18-+4+1-+41=365.” pp. 239— 
241. 


Our readers will think that this is 
only ingenious hypothesis, but though 
we will not say that it was the identi- 
cal mode of operation used by the 
Druids in the construction of their or- 
rery temples, yet we will affirm that 
the astronomical appropriation is al- 
most conclusively supported. Czsar 
says of the Druids, “* Multa preterea 
de sideribus atque eorum motu, &c. 
disputant et javentuti tradunt.” So 
too Lucan and Pomponius Mela. That 
these things would be taught without 
diagrams is improbable; and while we 
find all temples adapted to their re- 
spective purposes, as the Egyptian and 
Indian, for animal or idol worship, 
and colleges of priests; and the Greek 
and Roman for stone cases to cover 
fine statues; so fabrics constructed of 
single circles, or of circles within cir- 
cles, are so like orreries, that the re- 
semblance cannot fail to excite an opi- 
nion of coincident object. Ifa person 
found a thing resembling an orrery in 
a house once inhabited by a lecturer 
on astronomy, or mathematical instra- 
ment maker, he would very naturally 
and probably very justly, guess that 
such was its object, and he would be 
farther confirmed in his hypothesis, if 
he found that this instrament was 
shown to be conformable to ancient 
astronomical diagrams. It is certain, 
too, that there was a hierarchy among 
the Druids, and higher and lower ranks 
in the characters of their temples; for 
the cathedrals (if we may so call them) 
of Abury and Stonehenge are far su- 
perior to the humbler Metonic circles; 
while the cromlech, where the tradi- 
tions in Mr. Downes’s Mecklenburgh 
Letters say that marriages were dle. 
brated, might imply a mere chapel. 
A passage in the Encyclopedia of An- 
tiquities (i. 73) shows that the Druids 
were successively promoted, and the 
extract which we are now going to 
quote will make it apparent that there 
was a rule adopted with regard to the 
number of stones in each temple, and 
that several, probably the greater num- 
ber of them, were adapted simply to 
the Metonic cycle of nineteen stones 
only, for which there must have been 
a reason, and that reason we conceive 
may have been an astronomical one. 

We shall, therefore, show that un- 
der our author's hypothesis, we may 
thus classify stone circles : 
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Classes. Number of Stones. 
1. Metonic - - - - 19 
2. Double Metonic - - 40* 
3. Intersecting Metonics, as at 

Botalleck. 
4. Vrihaspatian. - ~ 60 
5. Oriental Van - - - 144 
6. Nerosian - - ° - 600 


Of course all this depends upon the 
accuracy used in counting the stones ; 
but the passage which we shall give 
from Dr. Borlase is so conclusive, that 
there could be no mistake (in that in- 
stance at least), that we think it per- 
fecily justifiable to allow credit to 
others, especially as the removal or 
destruction of stones may render in 
almost all instances positive certainty 
impossible. Nor is it of moment, for 
it is very easy to decide to which of 
the classes the several circles belonged. 
At the same time, we by no means say 
that the above classification is not im- 
proveable. Having, however, opened 
our case, we shall now call our wit- 
nesses. 

**There are four circles in the hundred 
of Penwith, Cornwall (the most distant two 
of which are not eight miles asunder), which 
have nineteen stones each, a surprising uni- 
formity, expressing, perhaps, the two prin- 
cipal divisions of the year, the twelve months 
aud the seven days of the week. Their names 
are Boscawen-iin, Rosmodrevy (qy. Rosmod- 
revu’), Tregascal, and Boskednan.” 


Here (says our author justly) the si- 
milarity could not escape Dr. Borlase ; 
but the idea of a cycle never occurred 
to him. There is no reason to attri- 
bute any thing here to imagination. 
P, 241. 

Our author then mentions two tem- 

les each of nineteen stones, single 
Metonic cycles. 

He then advances to other temples 
of higher rank, double Metonic, or 
twice nineteen stones, with two in- 
troductory stones, in the whole forty. 

He then rises in the. scale to those 
with 60 stones, the cycle of Vrihas- 
pati, an example not far distant from 
the single and double Metonics just 
mentioned. 

But there is a class rising above 
either the single or double Metonics, 
and yet inferior to Stonehenge or 
Abury. These are temples of inter- 
secting circles. Of these our author 
says, 





* Properly 38, two-or more cycles of 19 
each. 
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¢s When I look at the Botalleh civeles of 
St. Just, Plate 29, I cannot help suspecting 
that circle C has consisted of two cycles of 
19 each, the circle F of one 19, the circle 
H of two; the circles D and E of two, of 
thirty each; and that the whole has been 
intended tu represent an astronomical pla- 
netary system of some kind.” P. 242, 


With this we agree, and repeat that 
the construction of circles singly, or of 
circles within circles, is so like orre- 
ries, that the resemblance cannot fail 
to excite an opinion of coincident ob- 
ject. It leads to an wra when the 
radest idolatry, the mere worship of 
stocks and stones, had been elevated 
into and commixed with the Sabzan 
worship of the heavenly bodies, i. e. 
from the mere idols of the Australasian 
savages to the Phenician improvements 
of Chaldeeism. 

We shall follow our author through 
cromlechs, rocking stones, &c. in our 
next; but beg our readers to observe, 
that we are not ignorant of having 
taken debateable ground, and only 
mean to make the best suggestions 
which the premises afford. 


(To be continued.) 


ye 
Life, Diary, and Correspondence of Sir 
William Dugdale. 
(Concluded from p. 53.) 


WE shall terminate our notice of 
this valuable work, by mentioning an 
excellent plan, which was proposed as 
a substitute for the Inquisitiones post 
Mortem and Heraldic Visitations. In 
Sir William’s Diary, under the year 
1679, is the following memorandum, 
“the names of such Members of the 
House of Commons for the Parlia- 
ment begun at Westminster, 4 Martii 
1678, as I shall endeavour to speake 
with concerning the Bill for Regis- 
tering of Descents.” P. 142. 

Upon this stem Mr. Hamper ob- 
serves : 

*‘Future Antiquaries will regret an in- 
convenience already felt from the want of 
some regulation to effect what Sir William 
was so anxious to establish by law. In the 
absence of Heraldic Visitations, the feeble 
Record of a Parish Register, notwithstand- 
ing various legislative interferences, is @ 
very meagre and unsatisfactory substitute. 
It was proposed to enact, ‘ that the Heirs, 
Executors, and Administrators of the No- 
bility and Gentry in England and Wales, 
and the Town of Berwick upon Tweed, 
shall at the next or second General Quar- 
ter Sessions of the Peace, after the de- 
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céase of all and every the Nobility and 
Gentry, deliver in certificates upon oath, 
under their hands and seals, of the times 
and places of the deceases and burials of 
such Nobility and Gentry, with their Mar- 
riages and Issues; which shall be trans- 
mitted to the Grand Jury, and being by 
them found true, shall be sealed up by the 
Justices, or any two of them, and deli- 
veréd to the Clerk of the Peace, to be de- 
livered over to the Deputies of the Office 
of Arms. That such Deputies shall twice 
yearly, deliver the same into the Office of 
Arms, and the Officers there shall file and 
register the same in books of vellum, to- 
gether with the coat armour of the de- 
funct. A clause, that all certificates which 
shall. be first made in pursuance of the Act, 
shall have retrospect, and contain (if it 
may be) the Names, Burials, Marriages, 
and Issue of all such Parents, Ancestors, 
and other relations of the defunct, as have 
died since the beginning of the late great 
Rebellion. Fees according to estate, and 
penalties for non-delivery of certificates or 
returning of false ones; with a proviso for 
rectifying such errors in the said Certifi- 
cates, as shall be found by verdict, upon 
any issue in any of his Majesty’s Courts of 


Record.” P. 142. 


The cause why the Bill failed, was, 
it seems, an expectation that the Court 
of Wards would be restored (p. 381); 


but that it would have failed, even if 
no such expectation had been formed, 
we fully believe. The plan of it was far 
too intricate and troublesome. We 
will not say what form would be the 
best, but we think that something of 
more easy construction might supply 
the desideratum of these useful Re- 
cords, the Inquisitions post Mortem, 
in manner following. Upon the de- 
cease of every person who left any pro- 
perty, his executors, administrators or 
assigns, might be required, on or be- 
fore the time of taking out the Let- 
ters of Administration, to make ap an 
account, in a genealogical form, of all 
the relatives of the deceased, stating 
their places of residence, and where 
they where baptized, married, or bu- 
ried, so far as their knowledge ex- 
tended. 

As many executors or administra- 
tors would be too illiterate to draw 
out such a table, a formula might be 
given in the Act, which would guide 
the parish Clergyman, who might 
swear the parties to the truth of the 
contents, and draw out the Certificate 
upen stamped printed paper with pro- 
per blanks, for which trouble he might 
be allowed a certain fee. To the name 
of the defunct in the Parish Register, 
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he might add a capital C. to shew that 
the Certificate had been made. These 
Certificates he might at the annual 
Clerical Visitation deliver to any per- 
son appointed to receive them by and 
for the Heralds’ College, where they 
should be filed, and be accessible for 
public search at a moderate fee, as in 
the Prerogative Office. The stamp 
might be one shilling, the Clergy- 
man's fee half acrown. Upon taking 
out Administration, the Administrator 
might be required to bring with him 
from the Clergyman an attestation of 
having certified tohim the genealogical 
descent before mentioned. This is the 
easiest and simplest mode which occurs 
tous. That it is the best we are far from 
saying, but shall add, that simplicity 
and perspicuity are most essenjial con- 
siderations in framing acts with which 
the body of the people have a general 
concern. Of this the Marriage Act, 
passed a few years back, is a sufficient 
proof. Its intricacy alone, without a 
repeal, would have been sufficient to 
impede its effective operation. Of the 
measure itself, we think that no other 
than a good opinion can be reason- 
ably entertained. Indeed we think it 
a thing absolutely called for, because 
through want of knowing where to 
find the baptisms, marriages, and bu- 
rials of parties, the titles of numerous 
estates are imperfect, and many just 
heirs and claimants are defrauded. 
That such genealogical certificates 
might be made media of deception 
to the injury of right heirs we are 
fully aware; but we also think, that 
a provision against such an evil might 
be easily made. However we have 
thrown out a hint; and the plan, 
whatever may be the best, might be 
digested by persons of competent legal 
knowledge, and improved or enlarged 
without impairing its simplicity. As 
to annexing to it the arins of the de- 
functs, such a requisition would not 
be endured, and would be inexpedient. 

In p. 102, Mr. Hamper gives us the 
following extract from the ‘ Exact 
Dealer's Daily Companion,” 12mo, 
Lond. 1720, concerning Journies by 
Post or Stage Coaches. 


*< This conveyance by post is done in so 
short a time by night, as well as by day, 
that every 24 hours the post goes 120 miles, 
and in five days an answer of a letter may 
be had from a place 300 miles distant from 
the writer. Moreover, if any gentleman de- 
sire to ride post to any principal town of 
Great Britain, post horses are always in 
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readiness, taking no horse without consent of 
the owner, which in other King’s reigns 
was not duly observed ; and only 3d. is de- 
manded for every English mile, and for 
every stage to the post-boy 4d. for con- 
ducting. Besides this excellent convenience 
of conveying letters and men on horseback, 
there is of late such an admirable commo- 
diousness, both for men and women of bet- 
ter rank, to travel from London, and to al- 
most all the villages near this great city, 
that the like hath not been known in the 
world, and that is by Stace Coacues, 
wherein one may be transported to any 
place, sheltered from foul weather and foul 
ways, free from endangering one’s health 
or body by hard jogging or over violent 
motion: and this not only at a low price, 
as about a shilling for every five miles, but 
with such velocity and speed as that the 
posts in some foreign countries make not 
more miles in a day ; for the Stage-coaches 
called Flying-coaches, make forty or fifty 
miles in a day, as from London to Oxford, 
or Cambridge, and that in the space of 
twelve hours, not counting the time for 
dining, setting forth not too early, nor 
coming in tov late.” 


What the ideas of ‘‘ velocity in tra- 
velling”’ were among our ancestors 
will appear from the foregoing state- 
ment. Five miles an hour, including 
stoppages, is reckoned a great thing in 
posting; and a little better than four 
miles for ‘flying coaches.” Hence 
we may see why running footmen and 
foot posts were preferred for —. 
letters and passages, because their spee 
was greater than posting on horseback, 
and as to the flying coaches, a good 
pedestrian would equal, nay for a short 
distance surpass them. It is a trite 
remark that spoons were invented two 
thousand years before any persons 
thought of turning the end downwards 
to prevent their slipping into the dish 5 
and in the same manner it may be ob- 
served, that our ancestors never thought 
of widening their roads, and levelling 
the rats, to effect greater speed in con- 
veyance. 

Mr. Hamper has executed his edi- 
torial task most tastefully and judici- 
ously; and we may most veraciously 
pronounce the wank a truly valuable 
and elegant accession to our Biogra- 
phical Literature. 


29, Ellis’s Letters on English History. 
(Continued from p. 56.) 
THE disgrace of Davison for put- 
ting in force the warrant of execution 
against Mary Queen of Scots, has been 
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much discussed,. and a. conclusion 
formed that Elizabeth, by telling a 
bouncing lie, artfully made him the 
victim, in order to shift the blame from 
her own shoulders*. The several 
statements are, that Elizabeth €xpress- 
ed a desire for the private assassination 
of the unfortunate Queen; that she, 
after considerable hesitation, gave the 
warrant of execution to Davison, and 
that he carried it to the Council, who 
(the Council), anxious to get rid of 
Mary, persuaded Davison to put it 
into. execution immediately. The 
charge of Elizabeth was, that he had 
disobeyed her orders, which orders 
were that he should not put the war- 
rant into execution, before the realm 
should be actually invaded by some 
foreign power. (ili. p. 126.) 

On the trial of Davison the Queen 
did certainly allege, that on account 
of plots for the liberation of Mary, 
she thought it necessary to have it 
in readiness, if any attempts should be 
begun, and yet not in haste to exe- 
cute the same, &c. (Nicolas’s Life of 
Davison, p. 304.) But Davison says, 
that the So commanded him ex- 
pressly to dispatch and send down the 
warrant, with all the expedition he 
might, appointing the Hall of Fother- 
inghay for the place of execution, (p. 
200.) It seems that Elizabeth laid 
the imputation of the death of the 
Duke of Norfolk upon the Lord Trea- 
surer, for divers years together. (Id. 
p- 264.) Thus it was apparently a 
crafty practice to involve cases of bad 
reputation in mystery, on purpose that 
the public might not know where to 
attach blame, through ignorance of 
the truth of the case. See poséea. 

One George Longe, in desiring a 
patent for glass-making, states, that on 
account of preserving the woods in 
England, it is not his desire 

**To kepe above ij glashouses in Eng- 
land, but to erect the rest in Ireland, wher- 
of will ensue divers commodityes to the 
commune wealth.” 

** The woods in England wilbe preserved.” 

*¢ The superfluous woods in Ireland wast- 
ed, then which in tyme of rebellion her Ma- 
jestie hath no greater enemy theare.” 

‘* The country wilbe much-strengthened, 
for every glashouse wilbe as good as twenty 
men in garisun.” 

**The country wilbe sonner brought to 





* Davison says, that it. was a trick of 
Burleigh’s, to get his son into Davison’s 
place-—Nicolas’s Life of Davison. 
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civilitye, for many poor folke shalbe sett on 
worke.” iii. 158, 159. 

From hence there arises a suspicion 
that manufactories, implying a con- 
sumption. .of wood in England, were 
discouraged by Government. 

In p. 37, we find that the “ exces- 
sive spending of venison and other 
vitail in the alles of the citie of Lon- 
don,” was very offensive to her Majesty 
and the nobility, and that an Act of 
Common Council was therefore pass- 
ed to prevent it. So much for the li- 
berty of the subject and liberal senti- 
ment in the golden days of good 
Queen Bess. 

James I. as Mr. Ellis observes, was 
politically not personally acquainted 
with his mother, for he received pre- 
sents from Elizabeth in the very year 
of his mother’s death. It may be 
doubted whether a parish pauper of 
the present day would exhibit such 
meanness of soul. 

Such was the tyranny of Elizabeth’s 
reign, that upon the Warden and Fel- 
lows of All Souls College in Oxford 
pending inability to comply with a 

oyal request, they were ordered to 
leave at court “a catalog of all their 
names,” for what purpose is evident. 

A youth named Arthure was at Ma- 
drid in 1688, and received from that 
court “‘ vi crownes a day as the son of 
Elizabeth and the Earl of Leicester.” 
Of the coquetry of Elizabeth there can 
be no doubt; nor probably was she 
nice about female honour, for Howell 
says, that many of her maids of honour 
had the catarrhe venerienne (Letters, 
451); yet the difficulty of concealing 

reguancy and its consequences, must 
in her situation have been so great, 
that we think whispers of such an 
event, assailed and watched as she was 
by the Jesuits, could scarcely have been 
80 prevented, as not to have left us 
some secret circumstantial story of such 
an event. That Elizabeth lived and 
died a virgin Queen, could not be 
maintained upon affidavit, but that a 
real son of such parents as the fellow 
described, would be suffered to remain 

in indigence, and expose her at the 
court of Philip, is too absurd to re- 
quire a thought. Elizabeth and her 
Ministers were politicians, whom Pro- 
vidence only could defeat; and as to 
Leicester, if people talked about ‘him, 
he had them poisoned. All sorts of 
rogues, high and low, rich and poor, 
and all soris of fools also, were, if they 





meddled, or were thought to meddle, 
oe Elizabeth and her foxes, sure to 
e treated as poultry,—or flies amon 
spiders. So Enoustualy artful ‘as she 
was, and yet not bountiful, the man- 
ner in which she preserved personal 
attachment is a perfection of policy 
which can never be equalled. Nites 
only be satisfactorily explained by fa- 
vourable circumstances, particular! 
the ruin of many old families antah 
the wars of York and Lancaster, and 
extirpation of the survivors by her 
emer and father, unless poverty 
ad sufficiently effected their humilia- 
tion. But of another mode of retain- 
ing popularity we shall soon speak. 

t is astonishing to see how people 
were in those days afraid of writing. 
We have in other notices stated their 
reluctance to send letters in their own 
hands, lest by so doing they should 
hurt their eyes. Here we have a new 
terror in that perfect Elizabethan, the 
famous Countess of Shrewsbury. She 
says, 

**1 am enforced to use the hand of my 
sone William Cavendysshe, not beinge able 
to wryte so much my self for feare of bring- 
ing great payne to my hed.” P. 167. 


In the present times it is a day’s 
work for a farmer to write a bill of 
three items; if it be in good spelling, 
a week’s work, 

Traditions rife in country places, if 
they imply no physical absurdity, are 
not to be deapiced, although they now 
appear to be improbable. We have 
heard it said of certain ancient coun- 
try families, that their ancestors made 
their fortune by highway robberies; 
and we know one considerable estate, 
a former proprietor of which was de- 
tected to be a highwayman, and buyer 
of stolen goods, and obliged to fly the 
country.. Now it appears plain, from 
these Letters (iii. 184), that Sir Edw. 
Hobby patronized highwaymen, bailed 
them, and received them at his house, 
though he was himself a Justice of the 
Peace. 

What Lord Chesterfield says con- 
cerning the manner of refusing favours 
by the Duke of Marlborough, who 
never made an enemy even by denial, 
appears to have been an old trick of 
state, successfully practised by Eliza- 
beth. A contemporary writer belong- 
ing to the household of Lord Burghley 
says, 

** She suffered not at any time.any suitor 
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to depart discontented from her, and though 
oftimes he obtained not that he desired, 
yet he held himself satisfied with her man- 
ner of speech, which gave hope of success 
in a second attempt. And it was noted in 
her that she seldom or never denied any 
suite that was moved unto her, how unfit 
soever to be granted, but the suitor received 
the answer of denial from some other.”’ p.191. 


Thus as in the case of the Duke of 
Norfolk and Mary Queen of Scots, she 
always threw the obloquy of unpopu- 
lar actions from herself upon others. 

The possible evil of women not 
nursing their own children, is well 
shown in Sir Theodore Mayerne’s ac- 
count of James I. 


**He had a drunkard for a wet nurse, to 
whose vitiated milk he was indebted for so 
considerable injury, that, although weaned 
within twelve months, he could not walk 
till his sixth year.” 


And it is remarkable that ** Anne of 
Denmark, James’s Queen, jwas carried 
about in the same manner till her 
ninth year.” The weakness of Charles 
the First in his infancy is well known. 

Mr. Ellis says, concerning such cu- 
rious particulars, that they may per- 
haps be beneath the dignity of history 
to relate. (iii. 200.) We are at some 
loss to know what is meant by the 
*« dignity of history.” Are we to un- 
derstand by it a strict bigotted limita- 
tion to political even's and state papers? 
If so, such history must be excessively 
dull and professional, like a book of 
law cases ; and most certainly it cannot 
be philosophical, because it takes no 
notice of difference of characters; and 
yet this has the most important influ- 
ence upon the causes, modes, and re- 
sults of actions. If there be such “a 
dignity of history,” it is only a crown 
without jewels, because there are none 
of these interesting minutiz connected 
with it. 

We find, from p. 211, that the wo- 
men of this country took great offence 
if they were not saluéed in the form of 
kissing. 

The dissatisfaction of the people 
about ship-money was well founded, 
for the following anecdote will show 
that such taxes were levied upon the 
subjects exactly in the same manner as 
an oriental Pacha fleeces a rich Jew. 


‘** The benevolence goes on. . A. merchant 
of London who had been a cheesemonger, 
but now rich, was sent for by the Council, 
and required to give to the King 200/. or to 
go to the Palatinate and serve the army with 
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cheese, being a man of eighty years of age. 
He yielded rather to pay, though he might 
better have given nine subsidies, aceording 
as he stands valued.” P. 240. 


There have been great disputes about 
the person who beheaded Charles I. 
Mr. Ellis says, ‘‘ it seems most pro- 
bable that the person who actually be- 
headed the King was the common exe- 
cutioner.””. And then adds the follow- 
ing valuable and interesting note, 
which seems to us to settle the ques- 
tion. 

«« Among the tracts relating to the civil 
war, which were given to the British Mu- 
seum by his late Majesty King George III. 
in 1762, there are three upon this subject. 
One is entitled ‘ The Confession of Richard 
Brandon the Hangman (upon his death- 
bed), concerning his beheading his late 
Majesty. Printed in the year of the hang- 
man’s downfall, 1649.’ The second is en- 
titled ‘The last Will and Testament of 
Richard Brandon,’ printed in the same year. 
The third is ‘A Dialogue or Dispute be- 
tween the late Hangman (the same person), 
and Death,” in verse, without date. All 
three are in quarto.” 


The following are the most import- 
ant paragraphs of the first tract : 


“The confession of the hangman con- 
cerning his beheading his late Majesty the 
King of Great Britain (upon his death-bed) 
who was buried on Thursday last in White- 
chapel Church- yard, with the manner 
thereof :— 

«* Upon Wednesday last (being the 20th 
of this instant, June 1649), Richard Bran- 
don, the late executioner and hangman, 
who beheaded his late Majesty, King of 
Great Britain, departed this life; but dur- 
ing the time of his sicknesse his conscience 
was much troubled, and exceedingly per- 
plexed in mind, yet little shew of repent- 
ance for remission of his sins, and by past 
transgressions, which had so much power 
and influence upon him, that he seemed to 
live in them, and they in him. And on 
Sunday last, a young man of his acquaint- 
ance gvuing to visit him, fell into discourse, 
asked him how he did, and whether he was 
not troubled in conscience for cutting off 
the King’s head. He replyed, ‘yes, by rea- 
son that (upon the time of his tryall, and 
at the denouncing of sentence against him, ) 
he had taken a vow and protestation, wish- 
ing God to punish him body and soul, if ever 
he appeared on the scaffold to do the act or 
lift up his hand against him.’ 

** He likewise confessed that he had thirt 
pounds for his pains, all paid him in half. 
crowns, within an hour ater the blow was 
given; and that he had an orange stuck full 
of cloves, and a handkircher out of the 
King’s pocket, so soon as he was carryed off 
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from the seaffold, for which orange he was 

roffered twenty shillings by a gentleman in 
Whitehall, but refused the same, and after- 
wards sold it for ten shillings in Rosemary- 
lane. About six of the clock at night, he 
returned home to his wife living in Rose- 
mary-lane, and gave her the money, saying, 
that it was the deerest money that ever he 
éarned in his life, for it would cost him his 
life; which prophetical words were soon 
made manifest, for it appeared, that ever 
since he hath been in a most sad condition, 
and upon the Almightie’s first scourging of 
him with the rod of sicknesse, and the 
friendly admonition of divers friends for the 
calling of him to repentance, yet he persist- 
ed on in his vicious vices, and would not 
hearken thereunto, but lay raging and 
swearing, and still pointing (> at one 
thing or another, which he conceived to be 
still visible before him.” 

*‘ About three days before he dy’d, he 
lay speechlesse, uttering many a sigh and 
heavy groan, and so in a most desperate 
manner departed from his bed of sorrow. 
For the buriall whereof great store of wines 
were sent in by the Sheriff of the City of 
London, and a great multitude of people 
stood wayting to see his corpes carryed to 
the church-yard, some crying act, ‘ Hang 
him, rogue!’ ‘ Bury him in the dunghill ;’ 
others pressing upon him, saying, they 
would quarter him for executing of the 
King; insomuch that the churchwardens 
and masters of the parish were fain to come 
for the suppressing of them, and (with 
great difficulty) he was at last carryed to 
White Chappell Church-yard, having (as it 
is said) a bunch of rosemary at each end of 
the coffin, on the top thereof, with a rope 
tyed crosse from one end to the other. 

*< And a merry conceited cook living at 
the sign of the Crown, having a black fan 
(worth the value of thirty shillings), took a 
resolution to rent the same in pieces, and 
to every feather tied a piece of packthread 
dyed in black ink, and gave them to divers 
persons, who (in derision) for a while wore 
them in their hats. 

‘Thus have I given thee an exact ac- 
count and perfect relation of the life and 
death of Richard Brandon, to the end that 
the world may be convinced of those calum- 
nious speeches and erroneous suggestions 
which are dayly spit from the mouth of 
envy against divers persons of great worth 
and eminency, by casting an odium upon 
them for the executing of the King; it be- 
ing now made manifest that the aforesaid 
executioner was the only man who gave the 
fatal blow, and his man that wayted upon 
him, was a ragman (of the name of Ralph 
Jones) living in Rosemary-lane.” 


At page 7 of the second tract is an 
account of Brandon. He is there 
stated to have been ** twice condemned 
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by the law to be hanged for having 


two wives, and hy the mercy of the 
State pardoned, as a fit instrument of 
their new reformation.”’ He was the 
only son of Gregory Brandon, and 
claimed the gallows by inheritance. 
The first he beheaded was the Ear! of 
Strafford. 

Page 8. This squire Brandon was 
by the bloody junto fetched out of his 
bed by a troop of horse, at their late 
inhuman butchery of the King; he 
making a show as if he had been un- 
willing to do so vile and ungodly an 
act. ‘* He said that his Majestie told 
him, when he asked him forgiveness, 
that he would not forgive any subject 
that came to murder him [the news- 
papers say that he did freely forgive 
him.” See p. 346]. His carcass was 
carried by four of his gibbeteers to 
Mary-Matt-Fellon with great joy and 
hooting of the people, who pulled up 
all the nettles and weeds instead of 
rosemary, with which they strewed 
the ways, and decked the posts, and 
tied about their hogs’ and dogs’ necks 
with black parings of cloth, crying— 
«Two of the rogues are gone to the 
Devil (meaning Dorislaw and Gre- 
gry), and we hope the rest will fol- 
ow. 


‘There is one Tench, a drum-maker in 
Houndsditch, that provided ropes, pullies, 
and hookes (in case the King resisted), to 
compell and force him down to the block. 
This rogue is also haunted with a devil, and 
consumes away.” 


Finding the interment of Richard 
Brandon at Whitechapel so distinctly 
noticed, the Editor of these volumes, 
in 1821, applied to the Rev. Mr. Ma- 
thias, the rector, to institute a search 
in the parish Register, whether such a 
burial really took place. The follow- 
ing was the answer which he received : 


*¢ 1649. Buriall. June 21st, Rich. Bran- 
don, a man out of Rosemary lane.” 


To this is added a marginal note : 


‘‘This R. Brandon is supposed to have 
cut off the head of Charles the First.” 


This note is evidently not in the 
same hand with the Register, yet it 
bears the mark of antiquity. Thus 
Mr. Ellis. 

The coincidence of the decease of 
the hangman on the 20th of June, 
1649, in the pamphlet printed in the 
year, with the date of the interment, 
the 2ist, in the parish Register, is 
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very strong; but the thirty pounds re- 
ward (from the thiety pence of Judas), 
his becoming speechless three days be- 
fore he died, viz. the Sunday, on 
which day he had held a conversation 
with an acquaintance, &c. &c. look 
like embellishments. The mask worn 
by the decollator assisted slander in its 
appropriation of the act to various per- 
sons; but it was a common thing for 
the executioners to perform their office 
in disguise. In the Mercurius Pub- 
licus for June 6—13, 1631, No. 23, is 
the following passage: 


«‘Then was he ushered by the common 
hangman, habited like a hell-hound.” * 

Now Mr. Ellis, from the newspa- 

rs of the day, shows that the execu- 
tioners of the King were more than 
simply masked ; “‘ Yea, when the de- 
puties of that grim serjeant Death ap- 

ared with a terrifying disguise *, the 
ome with a pleasant countenance said 
he freely forgave them.”’ P. 346. 

Here we conclude our notice of the 
third volume, with much the same 
painfal feelings as a commander who 
is obliged to retreat without being able 
to take all his artillery with them; in 
other words, we are obliged to leave 
behind many valuable and excellent 


a ee 
29. The evil Consequences of attending the 
Race-Course, exposed in a Sermon preach- 
ed in the Parish Church of Cheltenham. 
By the Rev. F. Close, M.A. Perpetual Cu- 
rate. 12mo. pp. 10. 


WE are glad of the opportunity of- 
fered by this Sermon to expose the 
dangerous ultra-piety which menaces 
the town of Cheltenham with ruin, 
and we fear other towns also. Com- 
mon sense is of course disregarded by 
devotees, who think that to be righ- 
teous over-much, and, we add, foolish 
over-much, are the chief tenets of the 
Holy Bible; but we respect ancient 
not modern Solomonship; for the lat- 
ter, in Cheltenham at least, has be- 
come Simeonship, which cannot see 
the staring truth that he who would 
destroy the amusements of a watering 
place, would find, in the event of suc- 
cess, that he had depopulated instead 


things. 





* i.e. adevil. See Cotgrave, v. diable, 
who has ‘ Diable deschaing, a hell-hound, 
or fury, broken out of hell.” The éerrific 
disguise of Charles’s executioners may have 
been that of devils.—Rev. 
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of reformed it, and that when he want- 
ed funds for building churches, parson- 
age houses, schools, &c. (as is the case 
at Cheltenham), he had frightened 
away the goldfinches, and left only 
sparrows. 

Now as we do not like killing hens 
which lay golden eggs, and have friends 
at Cheltenham whose property would 
be deeply injured by the success of this 
hypercalvinism, and, moreover, never 
knew any thing more silly than the 
divinity and impolicy rife at Chelten- 
ham, we shall enter somewhat at large 
into the subject, in order to warn the 
sensible inhabitants of their danger. 

It has been recently preached at 
Cheltenham, that people are not to 
oe any confidence in Tillotson, 
Sherlock, Beveridge, or the old di- 
vines of the Church of England, which 
is just as wise as to recommend that 
we should buy Jews’ plaister images 
instead of ancient casts, because a 
painted parrot is more conformable to 
the low taste. Hence has arisen all 
this super-religion. One gentleman 
(not,now of the place), in preaching a 
sermon for a lying-in charity, detailed 
all the symptoms, processes, and perils 
of miscarriages and difficult and preter- 
natural labours, to the confusion of 
the ladies, and tittering of the men.— 
The same preacher, in discussing the 
character and rank in society of St, 
Paul, endeavoured to show that he 
was a modern fine gentleman, and as- 
similated him to a watering-place 
lounger, leaving his card, exchangin 
morning calls, &c. So much for Chel- 
tenham,—patent preaching and divi- 
nity lecturing! The most effectual 
modes of bringing religion into ridi- 
cule, and thus fostering profaneness. 

Of the present incumbent (a truly 
gentlemanly and amiable man), as a 
private character, we entertain opi- 
nions highly respectful, and justly we 
think his due. But to speak upon 
general Pe as Reason is the 
image of God in man, we presume 
that he intended Piety to be rational 
also. Upon Ratronat Piety the 
Church of England is professedly 
founded ; and we hold the concorpora- 
tion with it of sectarianism, to be the 
means only of forming a centaur reli- 
gion, generative of monsters. 

But to the principle of the Sermon 
before us:—that principle is hostility 
to all places of public amusement 
whatever. History shows the very 
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same idea to have been entertained yy 
the puritans in the time of Charles 1. 
but they only produced that re-action 
of proflgacy which accompanied the 
Restoration; for there are bits and 
bridles with which horses may be 
pleasantly ridden, but others which 
will cause them to throw their riders. 
We will show how this comes to pass. 

We are sure that wherever there is 
animation, there will be pleasure. 
Gibbon says, that the love of pleasure 
and the love of action are the influen- 
tial principles of haman conduct. Pa- 
ley says, that life could not be support- 
ol wien a preponderance of happi- 
ness Over misery; and how this pre- 
ponderance is to be effected, unless 
leasure be a component part of it, we 
a not; and if mankind cannot 
exist without pleasure, then it is as in- 
separable fram existence as respira- 
tion. In the “Statutes at Large” of 
Providence, we find it enacted, that 
disease and premature dissolution shall 
accompany intemperate excesses, while 
the pleasure itself shall be diminished 
by becoming habitual, i. e. it shall be 
eating without appetite. Swift assi- 
milates certain projects for preventing 
desires to. cutting off feet to sawe the 
expence of shoes; and of similar cha- 
racter would be amputation of 
hands, to prevent cards and billiards ; 
pulling down all houses, because none 
should ever be used as brothels ; extir- 

ating vines, apple trees, and barley, 
lame there should be no drunken 
people; and ruining the tradesmen 
and poor of Cheltenham by driving 
away the rich inhabitants. and visitors, 
through leaving them no other mode 
of amysement than being honorar 
ushers at charity schools, or pari 
clerks to istational preachers. To pro- 
ceed. As long as there are passions 
there will be vices, yet if pleasure and 
passions were nat attached to exist- 
ence, the latter would be a horrible 
curse. Accordingly Providence does 
not annex such a wretched mode of 
being to eny animal form whatever, 
only to vegetables, metals, and earths. 
Such being the state of things, to ex- 
tirpate pleasure and passions, would 
be just as rational as to cut out the 
goitzes of the patives of the Alps, at 
the cost of their lives. 

Horse races, sanctioned by the 
bounty.and presence of the Sayereign, 
were Qriginally established to encop- 
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sage the breed of horses, and so essen- 
tial are good horses, that we believe 
they have done more service to the na- 
tion than all the hyper-Calvinists who 
ever preached ig it, for the latter bar 
never created any thing else but aivl 
wars and implacable feuds, Every 
reasonable man will, however, admit 
that vice ought to be discouraged. Un- 
doubtedly, and it is also admitted, that 
the amusement is accompanied with 
licentiousness, more especially gam- 
bling, which js in the higher orders 
what theft is in the lower, a most per- 
nicioys instrument of evil, as regards 
both morals and feelings. Now if 
suppression of the Races at Chelten- 
ham wauld put an end to licentious- 
ness and gambling, by all means let 
the Races be abolished; but as we do 
not think demolition of the Strand or 
Covent Garden would put an end to 
pertain or the suppression of the 
ces eradicate the vices consequent 
upon them; then by such sappression 
the encouragement for breeding good 
horses, the “‘ good of the thing” is de- 
stroyed, and “* the evil only” survives. 
Public amusements are things cer- 
tainly much abused, and therefore re- 
oaee the strictest surveillance of the 
fagistracy, but they have their. pub- 
lic benefits also. ey employ num- 
bers, and occasion a vast consumption 
of our manufactures, particularly in 
dress; and we think it very probable, 
that if public amusements were abo- 
lished, the multitude of people thrown 
out of employ would commit more and 
greater crimes than those which now 
attend theatres, concerts, races, and 
pleasure gardevs. But we cannot 
contemplate such an abolition in one 
view without horror. In foreign cqun- 
tries assignations are very commogly 
made in churches, and if these are to 
be the qnly places of public assem- 
blage, we really have not so high an 
opinion of our own country as to 
think that the same disgusting pro- 
fanation would not be practised here. 
We shall now show the contempti- 
ble origin of all this outcry against the 
pleasures alluded to. We take itasa 
tulate, that since animals gambol 
in the fields, and birds sing, that Pro- 
vidence does not inhibit recreation, 
but sectarianism does. Horace, Earl 
of Orford, gives us the following rea- 
son: ‘‘Sectarians have no ostensible 
enjoyments; their pleasures are pri- 
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vate, comfortable, and gross. The 
arts, which civilize society, are not 
ca#lenlated for men who mean to rise 
on the ruins of established order. Jar- 
gon and aousterities are the weapons 
which best serve the purpose of here- 
siarchs and innovators. The sciences 
have been excommunicated from the 
Gnosticks to Mr. Whitfield.” (Anec- 
dotes of Painting, iii. 2. ed. Dallaway.) 

We doubt not the good meaning of 
the Cheltenham and many other ul- 
tras*, founded upon the fas est ab 
hoste, but the tactics of that enemy ap- 
ply only to those lower orders, where, 
as Adam Smith says, ‘‘ the austere 
system of morals prevails.” Mr. 
Mackie, in his ‘‘ Constitution of the 
Church,” shows that the substitution 
of austerity for moral worth, metaphy- 
sically speaking, a compulsory attempt 
to make the rich live entirely upon 
water-gruel, would only drive them 
from the Church of England, and thus 
rob it of its chief supporters, those 
who do support it in defiance of the 
unpopularity of tithes, because it is 
liberal in its principles. Enthusiasts, 
however, seem to say, ‘* Let them leave 
the churches; we can supply their 
place with the poor:’’ but the poor 
will never be faithful unless you have 
something to give them, and away they 
will go to the Unitarians, Deists, or 
wherever you have driven the opulent, 
who alone can employ or assist them. 
Able and learned men will not join 
with you, for you elevate over their 
heads noisy and illiterate fanatics, who 
have only the petty knowledge of vil- 
Jage schoolmasters, the prying officious- 
ness of excisemen, and the official in- 
solence of constables. _What Radicals 
wish to do in the State, you would 
(unintentionally we allow) attempt to 
do in the Church. : You would push 
aside, summis viribus, all talented, 
Jearned, liberal, gentlemanly, pleasant, 
and amiable Clergymen, who would 
not mislead the world with your 
seudo-theology, bad policy, and false 
fase In order that plebeianism and 
Icw taste may be of universal preva- 
lence, you would introduce a state 
of society which substitutes pharisaical 
long prayers for the short aspirations of 
sincerity, and ignorant devotion for en- 





* In the present state of religious par- 
ties, the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge is the best guide for our con- 


See conclusion. 


duct. 
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lightened piety—which makes of the 
demi-god man a _ wire automaton, 
moved by a showman in canonicals, 
which destroys all the high-minded 
qualities and noble energies that are 
productive of national glory and dis- 
tinction ;—this state of: society, we 
say, you would introduce, in order 
to convert males of all ages into old 
females. We know that you will 
call us, for thus writing, ‘* children of 
Satan,” aud other terms which abound 
in your vocabulary of nonsense ; but 
because you are dupes, we will not be 
blockheads. People who utterly neg- 
lect things as they are, can never ef- 
fect things as they ought tole. Man- 
kind cannot be made religious by com- 
pulsion, where toleration exists. You 
are playing your cards into the hands 
of your enemies. It was the recom- 
mendation of Archbishop Sharp, that 
the Clergy should never compromise 
principles ; if you do, you elevate their 
doctrines above your own, to which 
you have sworn allegiance. 

For the Clergy to be popular, they 
have only to be eloquent in their ser- 
mons, correct in their morals, philan- 
thropic in their sentiments, meek in 
their manners, and charitable in their 
actions, without borrowing the reli- 
gious radicalism of their foes, and as- 
sisting them to introduce a ‘* Parlia- 
mentary Reform” into the Establish- 
ment, founded upon principles hostile 
to it. 

That we may not be misrepresented, 
we beg to explain ourselves. From 
the attendance of Christ at the Mar- 
riage Feast, and at those of the Phari- 
sees and Publicans, and the apostolical 
recommendation to hospitality, it is 
not considered by our best divines that 
conviviality, if innocently used, is sin- 
ful in se. The parable of Dives and 
Lazarus lays no blame upon the rich 
man for the enjoyment of his riches, 
only for his unfeelingness ; and this is 
the true scriptural doctrine ; for Whit- 
by says (on Luke xi. 41), * that tem- 
poral enjoyments are not clean, i. e. 
lawful to Le used, unless they are sanc- 
tified by acts of charity.” Bloomfield 
(Recensio Synoptica, ii. 363) says, that 
Dr. Owen has well paraphrased the 
verse in Luke thus: “*ITAn», contrary 
to what you now do, purify your hearts, 
rectify your dispositions, make clean 
(ra ivovra) all within: give alms from 
right motives; and lehold, take vo 
tice, all things are clean unto you.’ 
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In” short, TEMPORAL ENJOYMENTS 
ARE NOT PROHIBITED, IF THEY ARE 
ACCOMPANIED WITH INNOCENCE AND 
CHARTTY, 

Having thus vindicated ourselves in 
point of theology, we shall state the 
political teasons why we have applied 
ourselves so particularly (seasonably we 
hope) to Cheltenham. It is well 
known that a party of religious enthu- 
siasts (chiefly composed of Radicals 
and Evangelical London tradesmen), 
set up a newspaper at Brighton, Hos- 
TILE TO THE SOVEREIGN, and 
ptompted other ungrateful treatment, 
all which in a great degree caused him 
to forsake it. Similar political and re- 
ligious radicalism elsewhere has driven 
very many of the higher ranks from 
the larger to the smailer watering 
places; and all this is done for no 
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other (but the very silly) object,.of 


making traitors, monks,. hermits, and 
simpletons, of sensible people. 

The antidote to this mischief is 
simple. Recognize only real not ama- 
teur Bishops,—encourage no religious 
publications, but. those. sanctioned by 
the. Christian Knowledge - Society,— 
circulate the tracts a tae by 
that Society in exposure of the mis- 
chief of religious enthusiasm,—and 
patronize and defend the orthodox in- 
sulted Clergy, in whom alone dwell 
any pretensions to sound theology, 
learning, and talents, and who main- 
tain that prety is only beneficial when 
it is RATIONAL; and that RATIONAL 
PIETY is the only mode of professing 
GENUINE and HARMLEsS CurRIs- 
TIANITY. 


——)— 
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Ready for Puttication. 

No. XI, of the late Mr. C. Srornarn’s 
beautiful work, ‘‘The Monumental Effi- 
gies,” consisting of Plates faithfully etched 
by an able Artist after his original drawings, 
is at length completed ; and will be pub- 


lished by his sister Mrs. Bray, early in the 
ensuing spring. 

The Coronation Oath considered with re- 
ference to the principles of the Revolution 


of 1688. By Cuarces Tuomas Lane, Esq. 
of the Inner Temple. 

Remonstrance of a Tory to the Right 
Hon, Robert Peel. 

Deep Things of God. 
Hitt, Bast. 

The Existence, Nature, and Ministry of 
the Holy Angels briefly considered as an 
important branch of the Christian Religion, 
contained in the Volume of Divine Revela- 
tion. 

Remarks on the Mustard Tree, mentioned 
in the New Testament. By Joun Frost, 
F.A\S. F-LS. 

Don Juan Van Hauen’s Personal Nar- 
rative of his Sufferings under the tyranny of 
the. Inquisition; of his escape from the 
dungeons of that power, and of his subse- 
quent, adventures in. the Eastern part of 
Russia, withthe Army of the Caucasus. 

History of the Campaigus of the British 
Armies in. Spain, Portugal, and the South 
of France, Fron 1808 to 1814. By the 
Author of ** Cyril Thornton.” 

Lieut.-Col. Vans Kexnepy’s Researches 
into the Origin and Affinity of the principal 
Languages of Asia and Europe. 

The Miscellaneous Prose Writings of Sir 
Wacr. Scorr, Bart. In 6 vols. svo. 


By Sir Ricnarp 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Historical Tablets and Medallions, illus- 
trative of an improved System of Artificial 
Memory, for the more easy remembrance of 
remarkable Events and Dates. Designed 
and Arranged by J. H. Topp. 

No. II. of Mr. Etprinee’s 24 Views in 
South Wales, beautifully executed on Stone. 

Twenty-six Illustrations to Walton and 
Cotton’s Complete Angler. 

A Popular Introduction to Algebra, de- 
signed chiefly for the use of Mechanics. By 
H. Orrtey. 

Sure Methods of Improving Health and 
Prolonging Life; or a Treatise on the Art 
of living long and comfortably by regulating 
the diet and regimen. Bya Physician. 

Preparing for Publication, 

IiJustrations of Bedfordshire, grounded on 
Lysons, with a more extensive aud general 
reference to original Authorities, 

Six Lithographic Drawings in Illustration 
of the Ravensbourne River, Kent, from its 
source at Holwood-hill, Keston (the resi- 
dence of the late Wm, Pitt,) to its junction 
with the Thames at Deptford; accompa- 
nied by brief Historical, Topographical, and 
Antiquarian Notices. By Henry Warren. 
Atlas 4to. admirably adapted to illustrate 
the large editious of Hasted, Lambarde, 
Camden, Lysons, Harris, &e. 

A. complete Collection of the Parlia- 
mentary Speeches (corrected) of the Right 
Hon. G. Carwin, with an authentic Me- 
moir. 

The Memoirs and Correspondence of the 
late Adm. Lord Cottinewoop. 

The Literary Souvenir for 1828, under 
the superintendence of Mr, ALaric Watts, 
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is in 9 state of forwardness, and will be pub- 
lished on the Ist of November. Besides 
other Decorations, it will contain Twelve 
Line Engravings after origital Paintings, 
of first-rate excellence, by various distin- 
ruished Artists, viz. : hontai, Leslie, 
halon, Stothard, Pickersgill, Danby, Al- 
lav, Westal?, Linton, Richter, Furrie¥, 
Wood, &¢. Among other Pictures en- 
gtaved for the —s Voluiné, may 
be rieritioned, Thomson’s Juliet after the 
Masquerade— Pickersgill’s Medora — Cha- 
lon’s Thief Discovered—Linton’s Return of 
a Victorious Army to a Greek City—Rich- 
ter’s Love Letter—Westall’s Indian Scene 
—and Wood's Psyche borne by the Ze- 
phyrs——all of which have been exhibited at 
the oyal Academy and elsewhere with 
great eclat. 

The Amulet for the Year 1827-8 will he 
published on the ist of November. Pic- 
tures have been supplied hy Howard, Ward, 
Jones, Pickersgill, Jackson, and Landseer, 
and the volume will also contain an En- 
graving from a splendid Picture by Sir T. 
Lawrence, another by Smirke, R.A. and 
another from the celebrated Painting (in the 
collection at Wentworth House) by Van- 
dyke, of Lord Strafford and his Secretary. 

The Winter’s Wreath; or, a Collection 
of Original Pieces in Prose and Verse. 
Amongst the contributors are Wordsworth, 
Bowring, Gisborne, Mrs. Hannah Moore, 
Mrs. Hemans, Miss Roscoe, &c. &c. 

Lyrical Essays, on subjects of History and 
Imagination. By Cuartes Swaine. 

The Soldiers’ Friend, a Poem, sacred to 
the memory of the late Duke of York. By 
T. E. Assorr. 

A Greek Gradus, containing the Inter- 
pretation of the Latin and English, of all 
words which occur in the Greek Poets, and 
also exhibiting the quantity marked on each 
syllable. By the Rev. J. Krasse, B.D. 

Select Reports of Medical Cases, chiefly 
intended to connect the Symptoms and 
Tyéacrient of Disease with Morbid Ana- 
= By R. Barcur, M.D. F.R.S. &e. 

Physiological Filustrations of the Organ 
of Mearing. By T. Bucnawan, M.D. 


Lonnon University. 

The Council have pablished a statement, 
explitiatory of the nature and objects of 
this Iastitution. The system of education 
is to be adapted principally for those who 
are virtually excluded from Oxford and 
Cainbridge by the Statutes of Religious 
Conformity, by the scale of expense, the 
cdttse of studies not including law or me- 
dicime, &c. The stadies dre divided into 
three classes. 1. Those subjects which 
constitute a liberal education; such as lan- 
guages, antiquities, classic and English 
literature in general, mathematics, natural 
philosophy, political economy, chemistry. 
2. Ornamental acquirements; such as Ita- 
lian, French, German, and oriental litera- 
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ture. And. 3. studies peculiar to professional 
pursuits; such as jurisprudence, anatomy, 
surgery, medicine, and the application of 
chemistry and other sciences to the arts. In 
an kospital, attached to the University, 
clinical lectures and practice will bé pursued. 
—Pupils, who do not reside with their 
friends, are to be boarded in houses, select- 
ed for that purpose. No age is excluded, 
but all éntéring it shall be previously able 
to read such authors as Cesar, or the 
Eneid, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, and shall 
be acquainted with vulgar and decimal 
fractions, and able to translate French. The 
University-year will exclude only the months 
of August, September, and October; and 
the daily hours of study will be from eight in 
the morning till four in the afternoon, but 
the law lectures will be delivered between 
six and eight in the evening. Some few 
lectures on other subjects will be delivered 
in the evening. The University will be go- 
verned by a Council of twenty-four mem- 
bers, of which six will be annually elected. 
Leonard Horner, Esq. F.R.S. has been 
elected Warden. The Professors are to be 
appointed by the Council, and may appeal to 
the general body of proprietors against dis- 
missal. They will receive superanouation 
allowances, and be paitl fixed salaries, until 
the fees received from students constitute a 
sufficient support. These fees will be from 
four to six pounds per arinwm for each stu- 
dent. Only the centre of the University is 
at present building, and it will contain four 
theatres, each containing four hundted and 
forty students, and two lecture-rooms, éach 
containing two hundred and seventy pupils, 
and five other lecture-rooms, each contait- 
ing one hundred and seventy studerits, The 
expenses of a papi] nominated by a pro- 
prietor will be 25/. per annum. The funds 
of the University are to be not less than 
150,000/., nor more than 300,000/. More 
than 150,000/. has already been subscribed, 
exclusive of donations. Proprietors lave 
the right of presentation for one pupil, aud 
are to receive four per cent. upon the amount 
subscribed, viz. 1001. for each share. 


Rexicious Societies. 


The following are the amounts of income 
for last year, of the different religious $0- 
cieties of the metropolis :—British wad 
Foreign Bible, 80,240. 1s. 2d.; Wesleyan 
Methodist Missionary, 45,3801. 17s. 2d.; 
Church Missionary, 43,088/.; London 
Missionary (under the Independents), 
35,3311. 6d.; Religious Tract, 15,0021. 4d.; 
London, for promoting Christianity atotg 
the Jews, 14,4571. 1s. 8d.; London Hiber- 
nian, 7412. 14s. 6d.; Naval’ dnd Military 
Bible, 53621. 7s. t1d.; Sandy School 
Union, 43951. 15s. 5d.; Newfoundland 
School, 20192. 16s. 3¢.; British and Fo- 
reign School, 19792. $s. 8d.; Continental 
Society, 18764. @s, 1td.; Prayer ‘and Ho- 
mily, 18272. 13s.; Port of London and 
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Bethe! Union, 895i. 3s. 4d.; Language In- 
stitution, 6081, 5s, 6d.; and Merchant Sea- 
men’s Bible Society, 5807. is. 10d. 

The following éstimate appears in a work 
(said to be compiled from official docaments) 
which has been recently published ia 
France, on the subject of tbe religious per- 
suasions' of the population of Europe :— 
England and Wales, 6,000,000 Church of 
England; 6,000,000 Disseuters.— Scot- 
land, 1,500,000 Presbyteriaus; 500,000 
other Sects.—Ireland, 500,000 Church of 
England; 5,500,000 Catholics; 800,000 
Presbyterians; 300,000 Methodists, &e.— 
Spain, 11,660,000 Catholics. — Portugal, 
8,173,300 Catholics.—Austria, $4,000,000 
Catholics; 2,000,000 Protestants.—Hun- 

>» 4,200,000 Catholics; 3,646,000 
Breck Calvinists, Lutherans, &c. — Ger- 
manic Confederation, 6,700,000 Catho- 
lies ; 6,750,000 Protestants. — Low Coun- 
tries, 3,500,000 Catholics; 1,500,000 
Protestants. -—- Prussia, 6,000,000 Lu- 
therans; 4,500,000 Catholics; 1,000,000 
Calvinists, &c. Switzerland, 1,167,000 
Calvinists; 580,000 Catholics. — Sweden 
and Norway, 3,550,000 Lutherans. — 
Detmark, 1,700,000 Lutherans. — Italy, 
20,210,000 Catholics.—France,30,355,428 
Catholics ; 659,000 Calvinists; 280,000 
Lutherans; 51,000 Jews.—Russia in Eu- 
rope, 39,000,000 Greeks, not Catholics ; 
8,000,000 Catholics; 2,500,000 Protest- 
ants; 1,804,000 Mahometans. — Turkey 
in Europe, 7,500,000 Mahometans ; 
2,500,000 Christians. 


British Museum. 

Amongst the new acquisitions to the Mu- 
seum are five casts and a head, taken from 
marbles dug up near the site of Selinus, an 
ancient city on the southern part of Sicily, 
and destroyed by the Carthagenians during 
the wars carried on by that mation: the 
head is an exquisite specimen of plastic art, 
and is supposed to be a faithful representa- 
tion of whiat is poetically called the ‘ Sar- 
donic grin.”” An immense mass of meteoric 
iron, which fell in South America, has also 
lately been added to the collection. This 
remarkable uction was presented by 
Woodbine Parish, Esq., his Majesty’s Chargé 
d’Affaires for Buenos Ayres, to Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, and by the latter to the trus- 
tees of the Museum. 

Navrrcat INVentrow. 

Lieutenant Ackerley, of tis Majesty’s 
ship Ovean (son of Counsellot Ackerley, of 
Bath), has effected an invention termed 
Self-acting Safety Rods, whereby the fives 
of petvons exposed to drowning from the 
upsetting of boats may be presétvéd, and 
boats which ave apset may be righted. The 
luvention appears to be patticularly appli- 
cable ¥o ferdy-boate, from tte eabreie ye 

lieivy; and Sequétit cheapness, the 
tting ‘et exceeding six shillings. On the 
occasion of the Lord High Admiral’s recent 
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visit to Plymouth, his Lordship inspected 
Lieut. Ackerley’s investion, and expressed 
himself gratified at its ingenuity: « water 
reads boat was upset in his Royal High- 
ness’s presence, and the result showed that 
the self-acting principle of the metallic 
rods was efficient in supporting five men 
breast-high out of the water, and preserving 
their equilibrium in a rolling sea. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

Excavations have been carried on chiring 
the months of May and June last, between 
Virtun and St. Mard, on a piece of ground 
contiguous to the arrondissement of Mont 
Medy. Remains of antiquities, medals, and 
tombs, which the plough has occasionally 
turned up, determined the proprietors to 
enter upon these excavations. A number 
of fragments of buildings were found ; and 
three cellars, which were in good preserva- 
tion, afforded iron implements of every 
description, fragments of vases of earth and 
glass, a prefericulum of Corinthian brass, 
15 inches high, a great number of keys of 
a very singolar form, three hammers, in one 
of which the extremities were sharp, s 
lance, and other things. These discoveries, 
and the place where they were made, appear 
to indicate that the inhabitants had defended 
themselves, even to their cellars, daring 
the storm of the fort which they occupied. 
Amidst the remains of buildings were found 
some stones of hand-mills ; a bas-relief, on 
a stone two feet high and three feet broad, 
exhibiting two persons of different sexes, 
very well cut. They have the left arm 
raised, and the two first fingers of the left 
hand placed upon the lips, as in the figures 
of the goddess of Silence. Ona tumular 
monument appeared an inscription, com- 
mencing ‘‘ Duis manibus,” the remainder 
was effaced. The tombs are arranged in 
parallel lines, and are of different forms and 
dimensions. In general, each trough or 
stone coffin contains a large dish of earthen- 
ware, on which is deposited a cinerary urn, 
containing calcined bones and ashes. There 
are also lachrymatory vials, pieces of money, 
fibula, and armour, &c. We may add, 
that several rings, with engraved stones, 
have been found: one of these stones, a 
white agate, represents Septimus Severas ; 
another, which is a red agate, exhibits an 
armed soldier, with a horse by his side. 

Three tombs, in good preservation, have 
just been discovered at Corneto, fifteen 
leagues from Rome. On flie walls of the 
first there are paintitigs, representing fames 
and fanéral repasts; and we may fudge by 
the beauty of the workmanship to what & 


degree of perfection the art of painting had 
arrived among the ancient Etruriiut. Th 
the second the paintings a¥e sccompuriddl 
by inscriptions, which, it is hoped, indy 
throw some light on the primitive lkthguage 


of that pedple. The third is ikewise 
adorned with \»ry beautiful paintings. 
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In some of the tumuli raised over the 
ancient Indian inhabitants of Pera, have 
been found the spindles used by the lower 
classes, with the cotton-thread still perfect 
upon them, though, according to ordinary 
calculation, they must have been under 
ground about 300 years. 

Paris, July 9.—A few days ago, some 
labourers employed in clearing out the 
Roman Theatre at Lilleborme, found a small 
brass statue, about four inches long, but of 
equally admirable workmanship and preser- 
vation; it was found to be a Mercury. The 
statue is of a fine style, the design pure, and 
the proportions regular; it has one foot 


SELECT 


With feelings in unison with Mr. Hersee, 
we introduce to our readers the following 
tribute to the memory of the great States- 
man recently deceased. Jt comes warm from 
the heart of the Writer, who received kind 
attention from Mr. Canning whilst living, 
and sincerely laments the loss of one who 
may be justly considered by him as a de- 
parted Patron, Enpit. 


LAMENT FOR THE DEPARTED. 


Written on the Death of the Right Hon. 
Georce Cannine. 


By W. Hersee. 
Mev RN, England! mourn and weep—for 


he is gone! 
He who so lately was thy proudest hoast 
Is coldly stretched upon the bed of death! 
A Monarch’s pray’rs were offer’d up for him— 
For him an anxious people watch’d and 
pray’d— 
And oh! if human skill could aught avail— 
If earthly honours, influence, or wealth— 
If anguish'd friendship, or devoted love, 
Could turn aside the destined shaft of death— 
Canwine would still have lived, his Country's 
pride! 
But now he rests fromall the cares of State :— 
His painful hours of intellectual toil, 
His manly struggles for the people’s rights, 
His firm attachment to a patriot King, 
And his rich eloquence in Freedom’s cause— 
Are all acknowledged by the nation’s tears. 
Mourn, England! mourn and weep—for he 
is gone! 

Where is the envy that pursued his path 
From early manhood to exalted pow'r? 
Where are the poison’d shafts of slander now? 
Oh! they were pour’d upon him while he 

lived 
Let them be buried in the great man’s grave! 
The stifled voice of Calumny is hush’d— 
The tongue of Falsehood silenced in its 
shame— 
And trembling Hatred pauses o’er his death. 
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raised, and the leg bent in the position of a 
traveller hastening forward; it is known 
that Mercury was the god of journey.. The 
drapery was thrown over the shoulder, and 
afterwards gathered under the arm not to 
incumber the walk. By inspecting the 
hand, the sickle may be perceived with 
which the son of Maia cut off the head of 
Argus. It is a sort of a crooked knife like 
those with which vine-dressers prune vines. 
The existence of this sinall image leads toa 
hope that some small statue of Hercules 
also may ultimately be found, Mercury and 
Hercules being ordinarily placed together in 
the temples. 


POETRY. 
Has he, then, triumph’d o’er his deadliest 
foes ? [fame— 


E’en those who lately sought to wound his 
E’en they lament that he is now no more! 
Such is the fate of man,—If genius live 

In his capacious mind, and noble deeds 
Crown him with greatness in his country’s 


eyes, 
Then jealous foes insult his envied name— 
Yet will they follow to his tomb in tears. 
This truth did Cannino’s wounded spirit 

feel— [is gone! 
Mourn, England! mourn and weep—for he 


His private virtues ard his public worth 
Are now by all remembered and confessed. 
Oh ! he was true and “ faithful unto death” 
In his loved Country's cause !—Ev’n at the 

last, 
When Nature lay exhausted in the strife, 
And Reason trembled on her native throne, — 
E’en then the dying Statesman’s re heart 
Breathed its warm pray’r for England and 
her King! 
’Twas in the sigh of his departing soul— 
The last expression of his closing eyes, 
Ere his immortal spirit fled from earth ! 
Angels of Peace will hover o’er his tomb— 
And Truth will bless the memory of him 
Who died a mental martyr in her cause. 
Mourn, England! mourn—for he is gone for 


ever ! 
—@— 
MONODY 


On the late Right Hon. Georce Canninc. 
By Joun Taytor, Esq. 


CANNING, the Muse and Britain mourn 
thy fate, 

Untimely victim to the cares of state, 

While genius, learning, worth, mankind 
revere, 

Candour will heave for thee a sigh sincere, 

And gen’rous foes, subduing party gall, 

Will own that Europe suffer'd in thy fall. 

By Nature form’d to grace the Mase's bow’r, 

Nor less for lofty heights of civic pow'r, 
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Had’st thoune’er left the Nine’s harmonious 
shade, 

To give thy Country all thy potent aid, 

Had laurell'd honours been thy fondest aim, 

Unfading wreaths had been the gift of Fame. 

But when thy mind, with just ambition fir'd, 

To legislative dignity aspir’d, 

The Muse no longer could retain her pow'r, 

And only caught » ah in a sportive hour. 

At length, exalted by thy Sov’reign’s grace, 

Thy merit rais’d thee to the foremost place ; 

Thy Sov’reign, who, sagacious and benign, 

High Merit sought, and found that merit 
thine. 

Then Defamation spread her venom’d page, 

Thy worth reviling with a savage rage : 

Sickness combin'd to give the fatal blow, 

And death o’erwhelm’d the State in hope- 
less woe. 

Ah! Canning, had it been the will Divine 

For Britain to prolong thy mortal live, 

Thy Country hdd resum'd her glorious days, 

And Fame had stamp’d thy name with end- 
less praise. 


—@— 
LINES 


On the Death of the Right Honourable 
Grorce Cannine. 


IN sable dress Britannia’s sons are clad, 
How dull the gay, how mournful are 

the sad ; 

Despondiny sighs break through the liquid 
air 

From Pole to Pole, and find an echo there. 

The Muse, alas! pours forth a piteous 
strain, 

Its flow is piteous as its source is pain ; 

Canwinc is dead—low lies his fallen crest, 

In lifeless sleep he seeks his worldly rest ; 

No beating heart disturbs the silent tomb, 

No tender breath melts on the icy gloom. 

Canninc is dead—but hallowed is his grave, 

Among the good, the noble, and the brave. 

In threat’ning times he wore a pleasing 
smi'e, 

To cherish hope, and wayward fear beguile, 

Triumphant strove in the polemic field, 

Or bur!’d his weapon, or produc'd his shield. 

His thoughts, besprinkled from the Muses’ 
hill, 

That springs mellifluous o'er Parnassus’ hill, 

Fresh from his lips in easy accents flow’d, 

With beauty sparkled, or with pathos glow'd. 

O Canninc! glorious dawn'd thy infant 
mind, 

No mist envelop'd, and no cloud confin’d, 

Its ray was brightest in this brilliant age, 

To gild the pleasing and the instructive 

e 

To us bee thy g 

Shall shine ‘round stars 
brightest day. 

4, Thavies Inn. 


» self-lit ray 
and realms of 





F. R. 
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PORTSTEW ART. 

Stanzas on seeing Portstewart from the 
Strand of Magilligan, on the evening of 
the 27th of June, 1827. , 

(Air—Enin Go BRAGH.) 

WHEN the winds and the waves cease 

from angry commotion, 
And the sun sinks in lustre subdued 
tow’rds the west, 

Portstewart shines a gem on the edge of 

the Ocean, 
An emerald set in fair Erin’s green breast. 

From the keen eastern breeze, from the 

hills round protected, 

From the mirror below her bright image 

reflected, [lected, 

That vale seems by Nature's wild fancy se- 
For sweet Contemplation, enjoyment, 

and rest. 


How calm—how serene there man’s life 
might pass over, 
With friends doubly dear, as all doom'd 
soon to part, [Lover, 
How happy the Husband, the Brother, or 
Could dwell there with those who are 
dear to his heart. 
No scenes of bleak ruin the landscape de- 
filing, [smiking, 
Fair objects on all sides abounding and 
Combine with the seasons in sweetly be~ 
guilin 
The mind with the magic of nature and art. 
But to relish that Eden, or earth’s fairest 
blessing, 
Frail man must be humbled and lowly in 
mind, 
His own want of worth and of wisdom con- 
fessing, 
To all that he meets here in meekness re- 
sign’d. 
Bless’d with health, friends, and honours, 
and wealth without measure, 
His heart must be there, where he hopes 
for his treasure; [pleasure, 
Where Cherub and Seraph in raptures of 
Their glory, their joy, and their happiness 
find, Joun Granam. 


a 
LINES 
To tHe Revereno R, F. 
On reading his poetical Effusions. 
With fond delight I turn’d thy Bouguet 
o’er, 
And tasted sweets from each Parnassian flow’r. 
Exotics rare! from fam'd Pierian spring, 
Mid Temre’s vale—to F******® vale you 
bring : 
And nurtur'd there by warm poetic fire, 
They form a wreath to deck thy sacred lyre ! 
May Heatru, the Mountain- nymph, her 
flow’rs entwine, 
And crown thy brow with Happioess— 
T. N, 


Divine ! 
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HISTORICAL 


CHRONICLE. 


— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


The government have sold the revenue 
to be derived from the French gambling- 
houses next year, for 6,055,100 francs, about 
250,000/.; thus officially sanctiouing esta- 
blishments which ought not to be suffered 


to exist. 
SPAIN. 


Accounts from Madrid informs us, that 
some disturbances had taken place in the 
province of Arragon, whither a re-inforce- 
ment of troops had been ordered -t¢march ; 
and two regiments had received orders to 
proceed, by foreed marches, from Andalusia 
to Catalonia, which were to be replaced by 
four regiments of provincial militia. In va- 
rious other directions the aspect of affairs 
was equally unpromising. The Gazette de 
France states, on the authority of a letter 
from Perpignan, that ‘* a band of seven hun- 
dred men, who are designated by the name 
of Carlists, appeared before Olot, and de- 
manded that the arms and equipments should 
be delivered up to them, and also one hun- 
dred quadruples; they were at first refused 
admittance, but after a fire of musketry, 
whiah lasted two hours, they entered.” 

So great is the number of robbers who 
infest the public roads, that en that which 
leads from Madrid to Andalusia, it has been 
necessary 40 station a detachment of cavalry 
at short distances, and their duty is to patrol 
the road dey and night. 


PORTUGAL. 


Lisbon papers inform us of an event of 
importance, which has produced some agi- 
tation in Portugal—the dismissal of General 
Saldanha, the Minister of War, who had the 


reputation of heing the most zealous among 


the friends of the Constitution. This event 
has called forth amoug the people of Lisbon 
strong marks of disapprobation. Large bo- 
dies have daily assembled in the streets since 
the 24th of July, when the dismissal was 
known, and shouts of « Long live the King, 
the Charter, and General Saldanha!” were 
continually heard. A deputation from the 
populace had even waited on the Minister of 
Fingnee, 40 request that the Princess Regent 
might ‘be informed of the dissatisfaction 
which the removal of the General had exci- 
ted. The command of the army has been 
gives to the Count de Villa Flor. Saldanha’s 
dismissa] clearly indicates that the Aposto- 
lical party have an ascendancy in the Coun- 
cils of the Princess Regent; and it is ex- 
pected, by some, that the arsival ef Don 
Miguel, who is said to be on his way to 


Lisbon, will be the signal for an overthroy 
of the Constitution. — 

Accaunts from Lisbon represent the Prin- 
cess Regent as no longer displaying the 
energy she manifested when first entrusted 
with the public affairs; and this circum- 
stance only increases the dissensions to 
which the capital is now a prey. She is even 
said to have threatened, ic her gplarm, to 
abdicate her high office, if decisive steps 
were nat taken to suppress the expression 
of popular opinion, and to have almost 
shown a disposition to submit to the dic- 
tation of tha Mecher Queen, who has, 
throughout, been the most bitter enemy to 
the Constitution. 


GERMANY. 


The two greatest of the Southern States 
of Germany, Bavaria and Wurtemberg, have 
entered into a commercial convention, abo- 
lishing all custow-duties og their common 
frontiers. It is hoped shag shis example 
will be followed hy the otber Princes, and 
that the internal trade of Germany will ag 
length be freed from the fetters with which 
it has been go long repregsed, 

The new King of Saxony has issued a 
ep eye promising tq protect apd up- 

old the Protestants in all their rights and 
privileges. Both Catholics and Protestants 
are to enjoy the exercise of their religion on 
the same footing, and Christians of the 
Greek persuasion, residing in the kingdom, 
are to possess the same civil and political 
rights as the members of the two other 
Churches, 

In the Hospital for Lunatics at Berlin, 
the fullowing machines are used in the treat- 
ment of the more violent cases, and, it is 
said, with the happiest effects. One con- 
sists of a box, somewhat resembling a pul- 
pit, in which the patient is placed in an up- 
right position, and which, acting on a pivot, 
is then whirled round with great velocity, 
during the ovat momentum of which the 
whole is suddenly stopped, so as to produce 
an indescribable impressiqn or shock upon 
the cerebral circulation of the individual sub- 
jected to its motion. One of the results is 
vomiting, which is said to operate power- 
fully in lessening the violence of the mania- 
cal paroxysm.—-The other machine is a ho- 
rizontal bed, or sofa, in which the patient is 
also moved round with great rapidity, the 
feet forming the centre of revojution; after 
which the motion is suddenly arrested as 
with the former instrument. The above 
treatment is said to be efficacious in the re- 
storation of speech, muscular motion, and 
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digestive power, when lost in consequence of 
paralysis. ’ 

July 9. The bronze statue of Prince 
Blucher, after Franck’s mode!, which Silesia 
erects in honour of the brave army, was 
placed on the pedestal at Breslaw. The 
statue is ten feet two inches high, and the 
pedestal,of a single block of Silesian granite, 
sixteen feet nine inches. This fine monu- 
ment was first exhibited to the public on the 
26th of A t, the anniversary of the battle 
of P iek 


TURKEY AND GREECE. 


Intelligence from Constantinople fully 
confirms the reports of the fixed determina- 
tion of the Turkish Government to resist all 
interference in the affairs of Greece, for 
which purpose active preparations are going 
on, and the levying and training of troops 
are every where continued. The Sultan has 
ordered troops to be raised in every part of 
his dominions, “ withont distinction of re- 
ligion”—a measure hitherto unheard of in 
the Ottoman empire, in order to meet the 
perils of the approaching crisis. He has 
also issued orders to Redschid and Ibrahim 
Pachas to use their best exertions to put an 
end to the war ‘* before other circumstances 
should occur which would support it.” The 
number of men already assembled at Con- 
stantinople is estimated at 150,000: and 
the Grand Signior expects this force to be 
shortly increased to 600,000. 

A document, remonstrating against the 
interference of the Allied Powers, was deli- 
vered on the 9th and 10th of June, 1827, 
by the Reis Effendi to the Dragomans of the 
French, English, Russian, Austrian, and 
Prussian missions, in the order in which they 
repaired to the Porte. It was therefore de- 
livered before the treaty recently published 
was signed. It concludes thus: ‘** The Sub- 
lime —_ can never listen to such proposi- 
tions—to propositions which it will neither 
hear nor understand so long as the country 
inhabited by the Greeks forms part of the 
Ottoman dominions, and they are tributary 
subjects to the Porte, which will never re- 
nounce its rights. If, with the aid of the 
Almighty, the Sublime Porte resume full 
possession cf that country, it will then al- 
ways act, as well fur the present as for the 
future, in conformity with the ordinances 
which its holy law prescribes with respect to 
its subjects. The Sublime Porte, then, 

ing that, in respect to this affair, it is 
impossible for it to listen to any thing ex- 
cept to the precepts of its religion and the 
code. of its legislation, considers itself justi- 
fied in declaring, that from religious, poli- 
tical, administrative, and national considera- 
tions, it cannot give the slightest counte- 
nance to the propositions which have been 
framed and finally brought forward.” 

With respect to the prolonged contest 

Gent. Maa. Augusi, 1827.° 
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with the Greeks, it is admitted that Ibrahim 
Pacha has found in c"! parts of the Pelopon- 
nesus obstacles which he did not expect, in 
the firmness and activity of the Greeks. He 
first attacked Megalospilea, the best fortified 
convent in Greece, and was repulsed with 
loss. Having afterwards marched into the 
territory of Keriteas, he met with Nikitas 
and Gennaco Colocotroni, Their vigorous 
resistance defeated his projects, which were 
to gather in the corn and drive off the cattle, 
in order to send them to Tripolizza, which 
is in distress for provisions.. The unarmed 
part of the inhabitants retire to a distance 
from the roads at his approach, and all the 
men whom he meets with are armed. Reds- 
chid Pacha has turned towards the interior 
of Greece ; but there are four thousand re- 
solute soldiers, to subdue whom will cost 
him trouble, time, and many men. The 
Constantinople Fleet has returned for the 
second time to Navarini, and left the field 
clear for the four Greek brigs which Lord 
Cochrane has left to blockade the entrance 
of the Gulf of Corinth. 


MOLDAVIA. 


Intelligence has been received of the de- 
struction of a great part of Jassy, the capi- 
tal of Moldavia, by fire, which broke out in 
a house near the Russian Consulate; and, as 
the city is chiefly built of wood, the flames 
spread rapidly. About 800 houses, inclu- 
ding the palace of the Hospodar, the public 
offices, the archives, the palaces of the 
Boyars Roznowan, Ghika, Palladi, Kali- 
machi, &c., fifteen churches, one of which 
is the cathedral, and the Catholic convent, 
soon became the prey of the devouring ele- 
ment. The main street, which leads to the 
palace of the Hospodar, was completely en- 
veloped in flames, and as the streets are not 
paved with stone, but with deals, that kitd 
of causeway took fire as well as the houses, 
and thus the escape of many who tried to 
save some of their property was rendered 
impossible. Fifty bodies had been dug’ out 
of the ruins. The Prince and his family 
escaped with difficulty. The Catholic Mis- 
sionaries saved themselves by climbing over 
a high wall, and have lost all their property. 
More than ten thousand of the population 
are without any place of shelter. In the 
midst of the disaster, it was found necessary 
to set at liberty a number of criminals, as 
the flames had reached their prison. The 
malefactors, with others who joined them, 
created a new alarm by attempting to plun- 
der a part of the town which the fire had 
not destroyed. 

AFRICA. 


The present dispute between France and 
Algiers arose from a blow which the Dey 
inflicted upon the French Consul. The 
French sent a squadron of one sail of the 
line and five frigates, with an admiral, who 
demanded that the Minister of the Dey 
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should make an apology on board the 
French ship, and in presence of the other 
European Consuls. This the Dey peremp- 
torily refused, and the French immediately 
blockaded the port. A rumour was spread 
that the French intended to land a military 
foree, and the Dey immediately took every 
possible means to excite the religious and 
national enthusiasm against the French, and 
which has induced Arabs, Kobyles, and 
others, to pour in to the assistance of the 
faithful. 

By recent intelligence from Algiers, 
Bona, and Oran, we learn that, although all 
these places are declared, and are, indeed, in 
actual blockade by the French squadrons, 
the Moors still find their way out. They 
state that three strong Algerine cruizers 
passed out during the night, and got clearly 
off. These escapes swell the number up to 
six sail since the blockade of Algiers was de- 
clared. A rich booty was anticipated by the 
— The preparations to receive the 

rench are on an extensive scale, and the 
barbarians evince the greatest confidence in 
their strength; they have behaved in one 
instance with great moderation, having al- 
Jowed the French Consul and all the mer- 
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chants to go on board the French fleet. 
The force cruizing off the port of Algiers 
amounts to eight es vessels, 

By letters aa Cape Coast Castle it ap- 
pears that the traffic in slaves has been on 
the increase since the defeat of the Ashan- 
tees, and that it is carried on, for the most 
part, with impunity. The Maidstone fri- 
gate alone, since Commodore Bullen went 
on that coast, has taken and enfranchised 
1460 human beings, besides what the rest of 
the squadron have done ; yet, it is supposed, 
for every one taken, a hundred have eluded 
the vigilance of the British cruizers, 


WEST INDIES. 


Jamaica Papers of the 29th May state that 
the Collector of His Majesty’s Customs had 
been apprised by the Governor that, as the 
subsistence of the troops was not to be paid 
by the Local Government beyond the 31st 
instant, the Collector and Comptroller were 
to be governed by the British y ot of Parlia- 
ment, and recommence the collection of the 
Double Duties from 1st June; unless, in 
the mean time, the Commissioners of Ac- 
counts would re-assemble and direct the 
contractor to supply the troops as heretofore. 


——y— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


A report made by the Select Committee 
appointed by the House of Commous to in- 
quire into the subject of Criminal Commit- 
ments and Convictions, announces the me- 
lancholy fact that the increase of committals 
has been very great. Since 1801 it appears 
that. the population has been augmented 
from : 8,872,986 to 11,977,663 souls, that 
being the result of the last census made in 
1821. This increase, however, does not ac- 
count for the increase of crime which seems 
to have taken place, the committals being, 
according to these returns, in 1826, quad- 
ruple what they were in 1806. ‘The number 
of committals for trial in England and Wales, 
from 1806 to 1826, was: 


The increase over 1806, in 1816, the 
Committee ascribe, in a great measure, to 
the transition from war to peace. This, 
however, does not account for the great in- 
crease which 1826 gives over the return for 
1816, Low wages—the practice of making 
up the labourer’s pay from the poor’s rates— 
and the habits of poaching, induced by the 
great. increase of preserves for game —are 
considered by the Committee to be among 
the causes of the evil, and they strongly 
urge the necessity of attempting to prevent 
the further extension of the mischief arising 
from these sources. 


Considerable interest is taken by a Com- 
mittee of Gentlemen, provisionally appoint- 
ed, with the monied interest of London, 
and some of the great Chartered Companies, 
to bring into effect a grand Canal from 
Portsmouth to London. It is suggested to 
make it a national undertaking, and to pay 
the expense of its construction by an issue 
of 4 per cent. Exchequer Bills, and 5 per 
cent. Canal Debentures, the latter to be paid 
off in fifteen years. The present Committee 
comprises Lord Palmerston, Sir G. Cock- 
burn, Sir J. Brenton, T. Wilson, Esq. M.P. 
W. Manning, Esq. M.P., and H. Twiss, 
Esq. M.P. The present plan is a sugges- 
tion of Mr. N. W. Cundy, supported by the 
opinions of Messrs, Rennie, Giles, Elms, 
and Mears. The Canal will be only seventy- 
four miles from Portsmouth Harbour to the 
Thames at Rotherhithe: it will always have 
28 feet in depth of water, and be 150 feet 
wide ; will require only four locks, as the 
summit level, on Epsom Common, will not 
exceed 140 feet, and the deepest cutting 
will be 130 feet. The locks are to be 300 
feet long each, and 64 feet abroad. It is 
proposed that the Canal commence with two 
branches, at Rotherhithe, nearly opposite 
the London and West India Docks, near 
the Victualling Office, and proceed thence, 
in a south-west direction, to Langston 
Harbour, Southsea Common, and Spithead. 
The general estimate states the expense 
under four millions, of which 3,255,420l. 
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would be paid to labourers for cutting, 
474,0001. to tradesmen, and 250,000/. for 
purchase ofland. It is stated, that the ex- 
pense of Government, in the land carriage 
of stores, &c. to Portsmouth, last war, ex- 
ceeded 200,000/. a year. ‘The journey 
through to be 14 hours, and to be effected 
by steam vessels. 

Aug. 23.—The corning-house of the 
powder-mills of Messrs. Curtis and Harvey, 
at Twickenham, exploded. The building 
was situated in a sort of shrubbery, at least 
five hundred yards from the other parts of 
the works, and is close to the stream by 
which the engines are worked. Bricks, 
immense pieces of timber, and portions of 
the iron-work of the machinery, some weigh- 
ing upwards of 50lbs. were scattered in all di- 
rections; and a building called the press- 
house, situate on the opposite side of the 
river, and at least one hundred yards distant, 
was completely unroofed by the shock. Two 
lives were lost. One of the bodies pre- 
sented a shocking spectacle, being dread- 
fully mangled, and the other was blown to 
pieces. 1200lbs. of powder were in the 
building at the time of the accident. For a si- 
milar accident at the same place last summer, 
see our Mag. for Aug. 1826, p. 170. 


—-} — 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The improvement which has of late shewn 
itself in the manufacturing districts proceeds 
in so steady a manner, that little doubt can 
be entertained of the speedy removal of all 
the evils created by want of employment. 
All the accounts in the provincial papers 
speak of a continued advance in the amount 


of wages. In some places it has been so 
considerable that the increase is not less 
than cent. per cent. on the price paid about 
twelve months ago; and the general com- 
plaint of the manufacturers is, that they 
cannot, even at this advanced rate of wages, 
procure an adequate number of hands. This 
is particularly the case in the calico manu- 
factories of Burnley and the neighbourhood, 
where another advance of three-pence per 
piece has just taken place in the wages for 
weaving calicoes, a branch in which the 
greatest activity now prevails. 

The Stockton and ~Darlington Railway 
promises to remunerate the proprietors in 
the most ample manner. The cost of the 
railway, which is 25 miles long, and is car- 
ried over two hills by inclined planes, was 
less than 200,000/.; 120,000 tons of mi- 
nerals and merchandize have been conveyed 
along it in the course of the year expired, 
generally at the rate of 2d. per ton per mile, 
including haulage, and waggons found; and 
the receipts for toanage have exceeded 
2,000. per month. The coaches that ply 
on it have travelled 45,460 miles, carrying 
passengers at the rate of 1d. per mile out- 
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side, and 14d, inside, with a velocity of 
eight miles an hour, and without one single 
accident to injure man, horse, or coach. 
In consequence of this cheap and easy con- 
veyance, the amount of intercourse between 
Stockton and Darlington has increased more 
than ten fold. 

The workmen have commenced excavat- 
ing for the foundation of the Yorkshire Mu- 
seum, on the Manor Shore, York, and 
their labours have led to the discovery of 
several interesting relics of the venerable 
Abbey, whose ivy-crowned ruins are so 
picturesque an object in that place.— Walls, 
pillars, and steps have been uncovered, and 
were the excavations sufficiently extensive, 
the curious might undoubtedly be gratified 
with an increased knowledge of the form 
and extent of this once magnificent struc- 
ture. 

The imposing structure which Mr. Beck- 
ford has been erecting on the brow of Lans- 
down, near Bath, is now completed as far 
as regards the masonry work. The build- 
ing is square, to an altitude of 130 feet from 
the foundation; it then assumes an octago- 
nal form, for 12 feet more; and this is 
crowned by 12 feet of octagonal wood work 
of a lantern shape, which will be protected 
by an iron pillar at each angle; and these 
pillars will be gilt. This will constitute the 
apex of the tower, 

The Burning Cliff near /eymouth has 
assumed a more grand and interesting ap- 
pearance than on any previous occasion. 
An excavation was lately made for an expe- 
rimental research by Mr. T. Harvey, and 
the material extracted from the cavity on 
being thrown undesignedly into a heap, and 
being exposed to the atmospheric air, ig- 
nited without any artificial application of 
fire, and burnt the greater part of the night 
with the brilliauey of a light-house. The 
late spring tides produced an i d fer- 
mentation, added to which, a strong cur- 
rent of air from the easterly gale has ignited 
the stratum to a considerable extent, and 
the fire at the mouth of a cavern is now 
seen to burn more fiercely than that of a 
malt kiln or large furnace. 

July 30.—About midnight, a most alarm- 
ing and destructive fire broke out at Sheer- 
ness, near the Fountain tavern, in the Old 
Town. By two o'clock in the morning the 
whole of one side of the street, consisting of 
23 houses, was entirely destroyed, and not 
the slightest probability appeared of sub- 
duing the fire. Nothing could exceed the 
consternation of the inhabitants of the town. 
They had all risen from their heds, and 
many of them appeared in the streets almost 
naked. The flames continued to rage ; and, 
notwithstanding the united efforts of the 
firemen and the inhabitants who had crowded 
to the spot, the fire was not completely sub- 
dued until between seven and eight o'clock 
in the morning. 
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Gazette PROMOTIONS. 


War-Office, July 30.—3d Foot Guards— 
Lieut. and Capt. Geo. Douglas Standen, to 
be Capt. and Lieut.-Col.—Staff. Col. Sir 
Jer. Dickson, K.C. B. to be Quarter-master- 
gen. to the Troops in the East Indies. 

July 23.—87th Reg. Foot, to be styled 
‘«the 87th, or the Prince of Wales’s own 
Irish Fusileers.”” — 10th Light Drag. Capt. 
Lord Thos. Cecil, to be Major.—Iist or 
Gren, Guards—Lieut.-Col. Sir John Row- 
land Eustace, to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. 
—4th Foot—Major Rob. Burdett, to be 
Major.—34th ditto—Lieut.-Colonel Colin 
Campbell, to be Lieut.-Col.—36th ditto— 
Lieut.-Col. Chas. Wyndham, to be Lieut - 
Colonel.—4 1st ditto, Capt. W. Booth, to be 
Major. — Royal African Colonial Corps— 
Capt. Chas. St. John Fancourt, to be Major. 
— Unattached — Major Valentine Jones 
Greme, to be Lieut.-Col. of Inf.—Brevet 
—Lieut.-Col. Clement Hill, to be Col. in 
the Army. 

July 23.—Flora Langley, of Hill Court, 
co. Gloucester, to take the surname and 
bear the armorial ensigns of Fust, in com- 
pliance with the will of her maternal uncle 
Sir John Fust. 

July 26.—Chas. Cowdery, of Newport, 
Isle of Wight, gent. and Chas. Gurney, of 
Launceston, Cornwall, gent. to be Masters 
Extraordinary in Chancery. 

Aug. 13.—85th Foot—Capt. Frederick 
Maunsell, to be Major.—Unattached. Maj. 
Chas. Rich. Fox, 85th Foot, to be Lieut.- 
Col. of Inf. —. Brevet Major Thomas Hall, 
14th Foot, to be Major.—Brevet. Major 
Hon. John Hobart Cradock, to rank as 
Lieut.-Col. in the Army. 

Aug. 17.—Capt. Johan Conroy, Equerry 
and Private Secretary to the Duchess of 
Kent, knighted. 

Aug 17.— Richard Dacres, esq. to be 
Rear-Adm. of the Red.—Visc. Goderich to 
be First Lord of the Treasury.—The Duke 
of Portland to be Lord President of the 
Privy Council. — Lord W. H. C. Bentinck 
and the Right Hon. John-Chas. Herries, 
to be Privy Councillors. 


Aug. 22.—The Duke of Wellington, to 
be Commander in Chief of the Land Forces 
in Great Britain and Ireland. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Carlisle. — James Law Lushington, esq. 
vice Sir Philip Musgrave, bart. deceased. 
Co, Kerry.—The Right Hon. Maurice Fitz- 
gerald. 


EccresiasticaL PRerERMENTS. 


Bp. of Chichester, a Preb. Stall in St. Paul’s. 
Rev. E. A. Bagot, Dean of Canterbury. 
Rev. E. Mellish, Dean of Hereford. 

Rev. H. W. Barnard, Canon Res. of Wells 
Cathedral. 

Rev. — Clarke, Preb. of Salisbury. 

Rev. G. B. Blomfield, Preb. of Chester. 
ev. T. Turton, Preb. of Haydon with 
Walton Lincoln Cathedral. 

Rev. E. J. Bell, Wickham Market V. Suff. 

Rev. J. Blanchard, Lund V. with Middleton 
R, co. York. 

Rev. B. G. Bridges, Orlingbury R. co. 
Northampton. 

Rev. S. Cooper, Wood Walton R. co. Hants. 

Rev. C. G. R. Festing, St. Paul V. Coraw. 

Rev. R. Grenside, Crathorne R. co. York. 

Rev. J- W. Harding Sulgrave, V. co. 
Northampton. 

Rev. C. Haycock, Withcott R. with Ows- 
ton P. C. co. Leicester. 

Rev. Dr. W. Landon, Branscombe V. co. 
Devon. 

Rev. J. Pyke, Uphaven V. co. Wilts. 

Rev. R. Remington, Chap. and Vicar of 
Manchester Collegiate Chureh. 

Rev. H. P. Willoughby, Burythorpe R. 
Yorkshire, 

Rev. T. Wise, Barley R. Herts. 


CuapLalns. 
Rev. W. Ward, Chaplain to Visc. Goderich. 
Rev. T. Stacey, Chap. to the Earl of Dun- 
Taven. 


Crvit PrererMenrs. 
Rey. Dr. Coleridge, Master of Helston 
Free Grammar-school, Cornwall. 


—_ 
BIRTHS. 


Jan. 7. Lady Grey of Groby, a son. 
14. The Duchess of Richmond, a dau. 
Lady Cawdor, a son. 25. Hon. Mrs. 

Jervis, a son, 
March 7. Barham, a son. 28. 
The Countess of Minto, a dau. 
April 16. Lady Clifton, a son. 
The Countess of Aylesford, a son. 
May 15. The wife of Hon. Col. Gardner, 
R. A. a son. 


| 
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June 24. Viscountess Clive, a son. 
July 2. Lady Graaville Somerset, # dau. 
15. At the Spa, Gloucester, the wife 
of Captain Long, of Tilshead Lodge, Wilts, 
a son, 22. In Upper Harley-st. the wife 
of W. Hanmer, esq. twin sons. 23. At 
Cortachy Castle, the Right Hon. Countess 
of Airlie, a dan. 24. At Woodbine, near 
Maidenhead, the wife of Capt. Gardiner, 
R. N. a dau. —— 27. At Rodney-place, 
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Clifton, the wife of James Cunningham, esq. 
a dau. 2s. At Erskine, the Right Hon. 
Lady Blantyre, a son, 29. In Grosvenor- 
place, the wife of W. H. Harford, esq. » 
dau.———The wife of Dr. Smith, of Blooms- 
bury-square, @ son. 

Aug. 1. In Gloucester-place, the wife 
of G. Simson, jun. esq. a dau. 2. At 
Gaddesden Cottage, Herts, the wife of T. 
Herbert Noyes, esq. a son and heir. 3. 
At Wroxton Vicarage, near Banbury, the 
wife of the Rev. T. Wyatt, a dau——4. 
At Boardhill, Sussex, the wife of Capt. Bid- 
well Edwards, a dau, 5. At Whitehall- 
place, the Right Hon. Lady James Stuart, 
a son. At Bosworth Hall, Leicester, the 
wife of G. F. Turvile, esq. a dau——6. In 
Fladyer-street, the wife of H. Hyndman, esq. 
a dau. 7. At Pinkie House, Lady Hope, 
a son. At North Crawley, the wife 
of Rev. R. Wright, a son and heir. 
9. At Newton House, near Yeovil, the wife 
of Major ‘T. P. Milles, 14th Light Drag. a 
son. 10. At Daw Court, Kent, the wife 
At Telbridge 



































of E, Rice, esq. a son. 


Births. —Marriages. 





Park, the wife of G. Raikes, esq. a dau.—— 
11, The lady Frances Bankes, wife of the 
Rev, E. Bankes, of Corfe Castle, Dorset, 
a dau. At Wortham, Suffolk, the wife of 
the Rev. Thos. D’Eye Betts, a dau. 
12, At Broadwell, Gloucestershire, the wife 
of the Rev. Marmaduke Vavasour, a dau. 
In Weymouth-street, Portland-place, 
the wife of H. S. Montague, esq. a dau. 
The wife of Capt. T. Burton, R. N. a 
dau. 13. In Grosvenor-place, the wife 
Capt. Clifford, R. N. adau. 15. In Port- 
land-place, the wife of Abel Smith, esq. 
M. P. a dau. At Walthamstow, Essex, 
the Hon, Mrs. Baptist Noel, a son. 17. 
In Stratton-street, the wife of the Hon. G. 
R. Trevor, M. P. a dau. 18. In Hanover- 
square, the wife of W. S. Best, esq. a son. 
In Chester-street, Grosvenor-place, the 
wife of J. D. Paul, esq. a son. 19. The 
wife of B. Cohen, esq. of Wyndham-place, 
Bryanston-square, a son. At the Rec- 
tory, Cuxham, the wife of the Rev. Francis 
Rowden, a dau. 20. Lady Charlotte Cal- 
thorpe, a son. 
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Jan. 11. Thos. Mullins, esq. nephew to 
Lord Ventry, to Jemima, second dau. of late 
Capt. W. B. Broughton, R. N. 

March 23. Sir Rob.-Gore Booth, of Lis- 
sadall, co. Sligo, bart. to the Hon. Caroline 
King, dau. of Vise. Lorton. 

June 19. At Semer, the Rev. Joseph 
Edwards, of Toppesfield Hall, Suffolk, to 
Elizabeth-Mary, only dau. of the late John 
Spurrier, esq. formerly of Yardley Bury, 
Herts. 

July 5. The Hon. John Erskine Ken- 
nedy, second son of the Earl of Cassilis, to 
Miss Augusta Fitz-Clarence. 12. At 
Geilston House, Dumbartonshire, Edwin 
Sandys Bain, esq. eldest son of Lieut.-Col. 
Bain, of Livelands, co. Stirling, to Christian 
Jane Fullarton, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Thos. Geils, of Geilston, and late of 3d 
Foot Guards. 17. At Edinburgh, the 
Right Hon. David Boyle, Lord Justice Clerk, 
to Miss Camilla Catherine Smythe, eldest 
surviving dau. of the Hon. David Smythe, 
of Methven, one of the Senators of the 
College of Justice. 19. At Exeter, the 
Rev. iin Phillips Roberts, to Marg.-Cor- 
nelia, eldest dau. of Mrs. Aitkin, of Dix 
Field, Exeter. At Hadley, Chas. Wm- 
Fletcher, esq. to Ellinor, eldest dau. of John 
Lawrie, esq. of Hadley, Middlesex. 21. 
At Southampton, John Worthy, esq. of 
Exeter, to Eliza, dau. of the late Thomas 
Bully, esq. of Shaldon, Devon. 23. At 
Tunbridge Church, Major Tovey, to Caro- 
line, third dau. of Robert Kirby, esq. of 
Meophains Bank, near Tunbridge, —— At 
East Peckham, Capt. Seale, R.N. to Eliza, 




















MARRIAGES. 








fourth dau. of Sir Wm. Twysden, of Roydon 
Hall, Kent. 24. At Dodington, Kent, 
Sir John Croft, of Cowling Hall, Yorkshire, 
bart. to Anne Knox, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. John Radcliffe, At Hinton Blewett, 
Capt. B. M. Festing, R. N. to Caroline Jane, 
only dau. of F. B. Wright, esq. of Hinton 
Blewett House. Thos, Butler Chinn, esq. 
of Lichfield, to Eliza-Tippet, eldest dau. of 
the late Rich.-Alex. Nelson, esq. Sec. of 
the Navy. 25. At St. Pancras Church, 
the Rev. Thomas Hayton, to Adelaide, fifth 
dau. of John D. Stevens, esq. of Sarratt, 
Herts. 26. At Burnham, Somerset, Geo. 
Pelsant Dawson, esq. son of Major Dawson, 
of Arbourfield, Berks, to Susan-Jane, only 
dau. of Henry Dod, esq.——At Edinburgh, 
Lieut.-Gen. Durham, of Largo, to - Miss 
Anstruther, eldest dau. of the late Col. John 
Anstruther, 62d Reg. 27. At Pancras 
New Church, Wm. Swinton, esq. E.1.C. 
to Mary Ann, eldest dau. of the late Thos. 
Coxhead Stevens, esq. of Stamford-hill, 
Middlesex. 23. At Maidstone, Lieut.- 
Col. Tod, late of the 29th Foot, to Miss 
Hills, of Romney-place. At Herne, 
Kent, Thos, Edward Scott, esq. to Mary, 
eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Williamson, Com. 
of the Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea, 
Aug. 4. At Chesseldon, the Rev. Awbrey 
Chas. Price, Vicar of Chesterton, Oxon, and 
of Colerne, Wilts, to Theodora Ann, only 
dau. of Geo.-Fred. Hewitt, esq. of Badbury 
Hill, near Swindon, Wilts. —— 5. Capt. 
Thos. Pakenhaw Vandeleur (21st Fusileers), 
to Mary, youngest dau, of Sir Fitzwilliam 
Barrington, bt. of Swainston, Isle of Wight. 
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OBITUARY. 
—— 


Rr. Hon. Georce CaAnnina. 

Aug. 8. At the Duke of Devonshire’s 
villa at Chiswick, aged 57, the Right 
Hon. George Canning, D.C.L. First 
Commissioner of the Treasury, Chan- 
cellor and Under-Treasurer of the Ex- 
chequer of Great Britain and Ireland, a 
Privy Councillor, M.P. for Newport in 
Hants, a Governor of the Charter- 
house, &c. 

The family of Canning was originally 
of Foxcote in Warwickshire. George, 
fourth son of Richard Canning of Fox- 
cote, emigrated to Ireland at the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century, 
as agent of the company of Londoners 
in the plantation of Ulster (see vol. 
LXXXl. i, 382), and settled at Garvagh 
in the County of Londonderry. His 
great-grandson of the same name, mar- 
rying a daughter of Robert Stratford, 
esq. of Baltinglass (an aunt of the first 
Earl of Aldborough), bad a son named 
Stratford after his maternal ancestors, — 
the father of three sons, George, Paul, 
and Stratford. Of these, the eldest gave 
birth to the deceased Statesman; the 
second to George now Lord Garvagh (for 
whom his cousin procured that Irish 
Barony in 1818); and the third to a 
numerous family, including the Right 
Hon, Stratford Canning, late Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary at St. Petersburgh, and now at 
Constantinople. 

Respecting George Canning, father of 
the departed Statesman, a few words 
may be added. He was a Barrister of 
the Inner Temple, a good scholar, and 
much attached to literature. He pub- 
lished “‘A Translation of Anti-Lucre- 
tius,” 4to, 1766, a quarto volume of 
Poems in the following year, and com- 
posed several fugitive productions ; 
among others, the beautiful and affect- 
ing poetical epistle of Lord Wm. Rus- 
sell, supposed to be written on the 
night previous to his execution to Wil- 


liam Lord Cavendish, who had offered 
to change ciothes in order to facilitate 
his escape *. It appears, however, that 
Mr. Canning offended his father by his 
marriage to a lady, who, though highly 
accomplished and of a congenial taste, 
was his inferior both in rank and for- 
tune. Under these circumstances he 
died in 1771, in the life-time of his fa- 
ther (who survived till 1775), and the 
infancy of bis son. His remains were 
interred in Marybone new  burying- 
ground, where the following poetical in- 
scription by his widow may still be seen : 


“ Thy virtue and my woe no words can 
tell! [well! 
Therefore, a little while, my George, fare- 
For faith and love like ours Heaven has 
in store [more.” 

Its last, best gift—to meet and part no 


After her husband’s death, Mrs. Can- 
ning attempted the profession of the 
stage, and performed Jane Shore to 
Garrick’s Lord Hastings ; but her ta- 
lent was not sufficient to command a 
London engagement. She afterwards 
acted in various provincial companies, 
aud successively changed her name by 
marriage for those of Reddish and 
Hunn f. 

The education of the future Premier 
was superintended by his uncle Paul, a 
merchant in London, principally en- 
gaged in the wine trade; but its ex- 
penses were sufficiently provided by a 
small estate in Ireland, which, though 
inadequate as a provision for life, was 
amply sufficient as a fund for education. 
His rudimental instruction Mr. Can- 
ning acquired at Hyde Abbey school 
near Winchester, under the care of the 
Rev. Charles Richards, Even then his 
early compositions were distinguished 
by an extraordinary vigour of mind. At 
a public exhibition he recited a prize- 
poem on West’s picture of the Resur- 
rection of Lazarus,—the altar-piece of 





* This effusion is preserved in Dodsley’s Collection. 

t Mr. Canning’s attention to his motber speaks volumes for the excellence of his 
heart. He visited her (at Bath, where she resided,) as pfien as the public business 
allowed bim; and never failed to write to her every Sunday of his life. Mrs. Huan 
was well known to an admiring circle for her national predilections. As Mr. Can- 
ning had been repeatedly attacked on the subject of the pensions granted to other 
members of his family—to his mother and sisters—it becomes fair to add what he 
has said in his defence, His answer to this charge was, that when be first retired 
in 1803 from the office of Under-secretary of State, be was intitled to a pension of 
500/. a year; and that, instead of taking the sum himself, he requested to have it 


settled on his relations. 
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Winchester Cathedral. It is also re- 
membered that he pourtrayed with ex- 
traordinary judgment the madness of 
the matricide, in the Orestes of Euri- 
pides. Mr. Richards is still living, and 
his ci-devant pupil has frequently 
evinced his grateful remembrance, par- 
ticularly by transmitting his printed 
speeches to Hyde Abbey. From thence 
Mr. Canning went to Eton, taking with 
him that talent for verses which is the 
great qualification for distinction at that 
school. At Eton his most intimate friend 
was Lord Henry Spencer (second son of 
the late Duke of Marlborough), in con- 
janction with whom, the Rt. Hon. John 
Hookham Frere (ci-devant Ambassador 
at Madrid,) Robert Smith, esq. (late M.P. 
for Lincoln), John Smith, esq. (late Pay- 
master of the Navy,) and others, he con- 
tributed to that celebrated display of 
rising talent, entitled the Microscope, 
published in weekly numbers, from Nov. 
6, 1786, to July 30, 1787. The essays 
signed B. and a poem entitled “ The 
Slavery of Greece,” are the contriba- 
tions of Mr, Canning. Lord Henry 
Spencer was early cut off in the year 
1795, when Ambassador at Berlin; and 
a character of him may be seen in our 
volume for that year, p. 618. Of Jobn 
Smith, who died in March of the pre- 
sent year, a memoir will also be found 
in our April Magazine, p. 366. 

For several years a society had peri- 
odically met in a Hall at Eton, for the 
purpose of discussion. The masters pro- 
perly encouraged the practice for its ob- 
vious utility. It was a little House of 
Commons. Mr. Speaker took the chair ; 
a Minister sat on a treasury bench, and 
faced as bold an Opposition as Eton 
could produce. ‘The noble ford,’ the 
‘right hon, gent.,” ‘my honourable 
friend,’ were bandied from side to side. 
The order, the gravity, the importance 
of the original assembly, were mimicked 
with the greatest success. In the mini- 
ature Senate the crown and the people 
had their respective champions; the ad- 
vocates were as solemn, as eager for vic- 
tory, and as active in obtaining it, as 
the more mature debaters of the Par- 
liament itself. Mr. (now Marquis) Wel- 
lesley, Mr. (now Earl) Grey, and at a 
subsequent period Mr. Canning, distin- 
guished themselves in the intellectual 
warfare of this juvenile House of Com- 
mons. 

From Eton Mr. Canning in Oct. 1787 
removed to Christ Church, Oxford. His 
career at the University was a splendid 
fulfilment of the high promise he had 
previously giveti, and his compositions 
obtained several prizes. It was at Ox- 
ford that his friendship commenced with 


the Earl of Liverpool, who was only of 
a few months older standing, having re- 
ceived his previous education at the 
Charter-house. They (with Lord Henry 
Spencer, whu had entered Christ-Church 
at the same time,) were constantly in 
each others’ society; and there acquired 
that mutaal regard, which no occasional 
political operation at any time seriously 
interrupted. It was also to Mr. Jenkin- 
son, though not entirely, that Mr. Can- 
ning was indebted for bis introduction 
to Mr. Pitt. When, with that design, 
Mr. Canning was invited to dinner with 
the first Earl at Addiscombe-house, it 
was found, to the surprise and amuse- 
ment of their host, that the two sup- 
posed stranger- guests were already 
acquainted with each other; for Mr. 
Pitt (through what channel is not ex- 
actly known) had some time before in- 
timated to Mr. Canning his wish to be- 
come acquainted with him, and they 
had met without the intervention of 
any third person *. 

To Sheridan Mr. Canning was related 
through his mother; and by that ta- 
lented individual he gained admittance, 
whilst still a youth, to the society at 
Devonshire House. He was first intro- 
duced to the Duchess of Devonshire by 
Mr.Sheridan, at a splendid supper given 
by her Grace to Mr. Fox, Lord Johan 
Townshend, Lord Robert Spencer, Mr. 
Richardson, Gen. Fitzpatrick, Gen. Bur- 
goyne, Mr. Tickell, and other celebrated 
wits of the day. On his first interview 
Canning displayed wit and talents be- 
yond his age. It was probably to the 
same friend that Mr. Canning was in- 
debted for the early notice taken of him 
by the Marquis of Lansdown. 

It bas been often repeated that Mr. 
Canning was a decided Whig in his 
youth; but he had scarcely passed that 
period of his life when be Jeclined a seat 
in Parliament offered him by the Duke 
of Portland, then at the head of the 
Whig party, alleging his political opi- 
nions as the reason. These opinions he 
had soon after an opportunity of ma- 
nifesting, in a copy of verses written 
on the occasion of the énstallation of the 
Duke of Portland as Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford in 1792, and spoken 
either by Mr. Dawkins or Lord Juhn Be- 
resford (now Archbishop of Dublin),— 
for both those persons delivered a copy . 
of verses composed by Mr.Canning. Mr. 
Burke and Mr, Windham were present 
on the occasion. 

Not many months after, the Duke of 





* Another account, however, attri- 
butes his introduction to Mr, Pitt to the 
present Marquis of Wellesley. 
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Portland himself, with more than half 
of the great Whig party, joined the 
banners of Mr. Pitt. This event took 
place previously to the opening of the 
Parliament of 1793-4, which was also 
Mr. Canning’s first session. His friend 
Mr. Jenkinson had left the University 
two years before, and had greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in the first session of 
that Parliament. Mr. Canning, with the 
view of pursuing the profession of the 
law, had entered himself of Lincoln’s 
Inn; but had continued, after taking 
his degrees, (he attained that of M.A. 
July 5, 1794) to be a frequent resident 
at Christ Church. From the time of 
his entering into Parliament, he dis- 
continued that practice, and made the 
Metropolis his constant residence. He 
took his seat as Member for Newtown in 
the Isle of Wight, to which borough he 
was introduced through the interest of 
Mr. Pitt with Sir Richard Worsley, who 
retired purposely to make room for him. 
Though initiated into the arena of de- 
bate both at Eton and Oxford, and more 
particularly in town at the Debating 
Society in Old Bond-street, he was nearly 
a year in the House before he assumed 
courage to speak. His maiden effort was 
in favour of the subsidy proposed to be 
granted to the King of Sardinia. He 
éntered, on this occasion, into an his- 
torical detail of similar treaties with the 
Continental powers, and concluded with 
observing that, “ had it not been for the 
war, some Corresponding revolutionary 
Society might bave possibly been sitting 
on the benches of that House; and, in- 
stead of debating on a treaty of alliance, 
might have been agitating the question 
of a forced loan, demanded in the name 
of some proconsular deputy of the French 
government.” This passage at once re- 
futes the assertion that he once belonged 
to a society of the description he men- 
tions. After this the member for New- 
town was accustomed to deliver his sen- 
timents in most debates of importance ; 
and, as the ministers were supposed to 
have displayed on some occasions more 
decision than argument, his assistance 
was more than usually serviceable. 

In 1796 Mr. Canning accepted of Mr. 
Pitt the post of UnderSecretary of State; 
and at the General Election in that year 
he was returned for the Treasury borough 
of Wendover. At the same period he 
was appointed Receiver-general of the 
Alienation Office; and in March 1799 
one of the Commissioners for managing 
the affairs of India. 

On the 8th of July, 1800, be increased 
his fortune and interest by marriage 
with Joanna, youngest daughter and 
coheir of Gen. John Scott, of Baleumie, 


an officer who had acquired great wealth 
in the East Indies; and whose eldest 
daughter had become in 1795 the wife 
of the Marquis of Tichfield, now Duke 
of Portland, who on the occasion 4s- 
sumed the name of Scott before that of 
Bentinck *. 

In 1801, on the retirement of Mr. 
Pitt from power, Mr. Canning resigned 
his situations; and in the folldwing 
year was returned M.P. for the borough 
of Tralee. Both in and out of Parlia- 
ment he was a powerful enemy of the 
Addington administration. He inveigh- 
ed against that minister in the House 
of Commons, and ridiculed, or perhaps, 
to use the proper phrase, lampooned him 
through the press, He had joined Mr. 
Gifford in the “ Anti-Jacobin Review,” 
and largely contributed to that periodi- 
cal. His most striking compositions were 
those satirical effusions of his muse, in 
which he openly denounced or contemp- 
tuously ridiculed the most notorious of 
his political adversaries. The poem of 
‘* New Morality,” written in 1798, is 
distinguished by strength of expression 
and harmony which we in vain look for 
in any of his other poetical pieces. If 
he condescended to be the Pasquin of 
his day, in such compositions as the 
**Grand Consultation,” and ‘Ode to 
the Doctor,” he approved himself the 
modern Juvenal in the spirited satire of 
** New Morality.” The song of the “ Pi- 
lot that weathered the Storm”’ is the 
most popular of the poetical effusions 
which he publisbed through this me- 
dium. With these productions Mr. Can- 
ning has often been taunted, as if he 
had committed himself by them. He 
showed, however, no disposition to re- 
tract them, and adhered with constancy 
to the declaration he made in Parlia- 
ment in a debate, in 1807— that he 
felt no shame for the character or prin- 
ciples of the ‘ Anti-Jacobin ;’ nor any 
other sorrow for the sbare he had in it, 
than that which the imperfection of his 
pieces was calculated to inspire.” 

In 1803, when Mr. Pitt returned to 
the helm, Mr. Canning succeeded Mr. 
Tierney as Treasurer of the Navy, being 
then also admitted to the Council- board. 
He continued to hold that office till Mr. 
Pitt’s death in 1806, when he again went 
into the Opposition, being returned M.P. 
for Sligo. But bis talents rendered him 
invaluable to any ministry which could 
obtain his assistance; and it was not 
long before he found himself again in 
power with an accession of rank, hav- 





* A third daughter, who was the first 
wife of the present Visc. Downe, died in 
1798 at the early age of 23. 
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ing in 1807 joined the Duke of Portland 
and Mr. Perceval, as Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, aud taking his seat 
for the Berough of Hastings. It was in 
this capacity that he made his famous 
speeches on the bombardment of Co- 
peubagen and the seizure of the Dautsh 
fleet. And he also fought a duel, ona 
dispute arising out of the conduct of the 
Walcheren expedition, with the late Mar- 
quis of Londonderry, then Lord Casile- 
reagh, who was the Secretary for War 
and Colonivs, which terminated in Mr. 
Canning’s being wounded, and in both 
going out of office. It was Lord Casile- 
reagh who gave the challenge; and at 
six o'clock on the morning of the 2Ist 
of September, 1809, the parties met near 
the telegraph, Putney-heath. Lord Cas- 
tlereagh was attended by the present 
Marq. of Hertford, and Mr. C, by Mr. Ellis 
(now Lord Seaford). After taking their 
ground, they fired, and missed; but no 
explanation taking place, they fired a 
second time, when Mr. Canning received 
his adversary’s ball in bis thigh, He did 
not fall from the wound, nor was it known 
by the seconds that he was wounded, and 
both parties stood ready to give or re- 
ceive further satisfaction, when Mr, El- 
lis perceiving blood on Mr, Canning 
the seconds interfered. Mr. Canning was 
conveyed to his house, Glouces'ter-lodge, 
at Brompton, where be was for some 
time confined; but as the bone of the 
thigh was not fractured, he recovered 
sufficiently to attend the levee on the 
lith of October, and re-ign his seals of 
office, as did Lord Castlereagh also, 

The quarrel excited a considerable 
sensation among the friends of both par- 
ties at the time; and it was understood 
that his late Majesty expressed his strong 
disapprobation of the practice of settling 
ministerial disputes by sword or pistol. 
Mr. Canning addressed two letters to 
Earl Camden (which were published), 
defending the part which he bad taken 
in the affair; but the result was his se- 
paration from the party with which he 
had acted; and not long after be made 
that which may be considered as bis first 
demonstration in favour of popular prin- 
ciples, by offering himself as a candidate 
for the representation of Liverpool, for 
which place he was elected in 1812. Mr. 
C. stood four times for Liverpool, and was 
each time elected, but never without a 
strong opposition. On the first occasion 
he had four antagonists, and his majo- 
rity was 500; the numbers being for Mr. 
Canning, 1631; for Gen, Gascoyne (the 
second member), 1532; for Mr. Brough- 
am, 1,131; for Mr. Creevey, 1,068 ; and 
for Gen. Tarleten, 11. At thesecond elec- 
thon very great exertions were made to 
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throw him out; but he was returned 
after a struggle of three days, by the 
retirement of bis opponent, Mr. Ley- 
land. The third election, of 1818, was 
distinguished by au extraordinaty quan- 
tity of electioneering manmuvre, eigh- 
teen nominal candidates having been set 
up, on one side and the other, in addi- 
tin tothe four real ones; the majority, 
however, of Mr. Canning, was greater 
than on any occasion before. The last 
election of 1820 was less warmly con- 
tested, bis chief opponent being a gen- 
theman of the name of Crompton, who 
succvreded only in obtaining 345 vetes, 

In 1814, on ovcasion of congratulat- 
ing the Prince of Brazil on his return to 
Europe, Mr. Canning was appointed 
Ambassador to Lisbon. This was con- 
sidered a job by the Opposition, and 
formed the subject of a motion in the 
House of Commons ; but Mr. Canning 
most ably defended himself and col- 
leagues (see vol. LXXXvul. p. 456.). 

In 1818, Mr. Canning came into office 
as Presideut of the Board of Controul; 
but left England and abandoned his 
place, in preference to taking part in 
the proceedings aganst the late Queen. 
Subsequenth, in 1822, he was named 
Governor of ludia; and was on the point 
of again quitting the country, baving 
actually taken leave of his constituents 
at Liverpool, for the purpose uf proceed- 
ing to Bengal. At that very moment, 
however, the death of the Marquis of 
Londonderry suddenly opened the situ- 
ation of Secretary tor Foreign Affairs to 
him, a post which he accepted, and beld 
until the change consequeut on the re- 
cent illness of the Earl of Liverpool, 
when it was bis fortune to attain that 
high station for which bis talents pre- 
ef nently qualified him; and in whicha 
loug list of valuable services to his coun- 
try, have, we feel little doubt, been cut 
sliort by his premature and unexpected 
death. 

By Mrs. Canning, who survives him, 
the Premier has left issue two sons; the 
elder George-William, a Captain in the 
Royal Navy; the younger Charles, a lad 
still at Eton (and who was at Thorne’s- 
house, near Wakefieki, on a visit to his 
schoolfellow the son of Wm. Gaskell, 
esq. when his father’s alarming state 
was first known, but reached Chiswick 
in time to take leave of his dying pa- 
rent); and one daughter Harriet, mar- 
ried April 8, 1825, to Ulick-John, four- 
teenth and present Earl of Claricarde, 
who subsequently to his marriage bas 
been created in October 1825 Marquess 
of Clanricarde, and in July 1826 Baron 
of Somerbill, in the peerage of the 
United Kingdom—a honour enjoyed 
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with the Viscounty of Tunbridge and 
Earldom of St. Alban’s by his prede- 
cessors, the fourth and fifth Earls (the 
latter of whom was also Marquess) of 
Clanricarde. 

Mr. Canning was a man of moderate 
knowledge, in the more scientific sense 
of the word, of very correct taste, of 
considerable acuteness, and great cou- 
rage, He was a poet by nature, an ora- 
tor by education, a statesman by acci- 
dent‘or habit. His inclinations led him 
to the more elegant studies ; to politics 
he never attended beyond the necessi- 
ties of the moment; and he would al- 
ways rather apply his literary reading to 
the confutation of a political antagonist, 
than make political argument a substi- 
tute and an excuse for the want of lite- 
rary ornament. He was, however, bet- 
ter informed than many persons, who, 
because they are nothing else, set up for 
men of information ; and if his political 
knowledge were measured, not against 
the brightness of his own oraterical ta- 
lent, but against the ignorance of others, 
he would justly be deemed a great man. 
He was, in short, a man with a lively 
strength—a vivida vis of intellect and 
wit; a man of ardour, boluness, and 
warmth; a man of patriotism, not al- 
ways exempt from vanity—not always 
from selfisbness—but never other than 
possessed with an animated love of fame, 
a high sense of bis own bonour, and a 
sensitive anxiety for the happiness and 
dignity of his country. 

As astatesman, Mr. Canning displayed 
views at once liberal and profound. As 
an orator, bis speeches were always dis- 
tinguished for their purity of language, 
and bursts of extemporaneous’ energy ; 
while his vast command of metaphor, 
which be never used inappropriately, or 
without effect, frequently mingled all 
parties in one common admiration. 
Lord Byron, whose opposite politics pre- 
vented all suspicion of an undue bias 
in favour of Mr. Canning, has, in more 
than one of his works, paid the highest 
compliment to him. ‘ Canning,” said 
he, “fis a genius, almost an universal 
one, an orator, a wit, a poet, and a 
statesman ;” and in one of his Lord- 
ship’s latest poems, speaking of the Bri- 
tish Administration, he thus notices the 
subject of this memoir: 


“Yet something may remain, perchance 
to chime [with rhyme ; 
With reason, and what’s stranger still, 
E’en this thy genius, Canning! may per- 
mit, [wit, 
Who, bred a statesman, still was born a 
And never, even in that dull house, 
could’st tame [flame ; 
To unleavened prose thine own poetic 


Our last, our best, our only orator, 
E’en I can praise thee!” 

A summary of what Mr. Canning has 
accomplished during the short time 
since the Marquis of Londondrry's death, 
will best demonstrate the claims he has 
left to the world’s gratitude; and best 
pourtray the blank which his loss has 
occasioned. He detached England from 
the cruel chariot-wheels of the Holy Al- 
liance, almost before the familiars of 
that body could look round them and 
discover the hand which set her free. 
The invasion of Spain was rendered, 
by Mr. Canning’s dexterity and spirit, 
little more noxious in its result than it 
was defensible in its origin; and the 
world saw contrasted an outrage by 
France on the Spaniards, with a bless- 
ing conferred by England on the Ame- 
ricans. Constitutional Portugal bas been 
upheld against the House of Bourbon, 
by diplomatic skill and military energy, 
so directed and justified as to protect 
the civil rights of the people of that 
kingdom. The spirit through which the 
whole South of Europe must one day 
vindicate tbe liberties of man, has been 
kept alive, and ready for seasonable ex- 
ercise, by the mere notoriety that Mr. 
Canning was Minister. At home, the 
principles which he would have realised, 
had life been granted, were those under 
which the poor man’s food would have 
been increased,and the national expenses 
considerably economised. 

** As an author,” says a recent writer, 
“Mr. Canning will not probably reap 
his full measure of fame in his life-time ; 
for, with the exception of bis juvenile 
efforts in ‘The Microcosm,’ and his po- 
litical satires in the ‘Anti-Jacobin,’ he 
has furnished few opportunities of iden- 
tifying him.” 

The satires of Mr. Canning are now 
only considered as brilliant effusions of 
wit and humour, but when they first 
appeared, they possessed considerable 
political importance; and while they 
rendered a few grave politicians ex- 
tremely ridiculous, they combated with 
great force a more formidable enemy— 
French jacobinism. 

In all the relations of domestic life 
Mr. C. is allowed to have been one of 
the most amiable of men. In person be 
was tall and well made—his step quick 
and firm—hbis voice harmonious—his 
utterance quick but distinct, his em- 
phasis strong without effort; and, asa 
contemporary writer has well observed, 
“ be had a set of features, every one of 
which performed its part in telling what 
was passing in his mind; bis habits of 
sobriety gave him vigour, and his whole 
appearance was well calculated to im- 
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press the beholder with an idea that he 
was destined for long life.” 

Mr, Canning bad been for three 
weeks much indisposed, About ten days 
before his death this indisposition in- 
creased; notwithstanding which Mr. 
Canning waited on his Majesty, at the 
Royal Lodge, on Monday, July 30, On 
Tuesday be came to town, and transacted 
business at bis house in Duwning-street. 
On Thursday he became so much worse 
that be was confined to his bed with 
symptoms of inflammation, which in the 
course of Friday became more urgent. 
A King’s. messenger was dispatched to 
Mr. Phanta, at his seat of Fairlight, near 
Hastings, who immediately came to 
town, and thence proceeded to Chis- 
wick. Several medical gentlemen were 
called in to attend a consultation, four 
of whom remained all night at Chis- 
wick. During Saturday frequent com- 
munications were sent to his Majesty 
at the Royal Lodge, to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and all the Cabinet Ministers. On 
Saturday evening the symptoms became 
alarming; six medical gentlemen re- 
mained in attendance all night. The 
Right. Hon, Gentleman, however, was a 
little better on Sunday morning, and 
lingered till Wednesday, when he ex- 
pired about 4 a.m.* 

Mr. Canning’s funeral, which took 
place on the 16th of August, was as 
private as possible. The hearse, drawn 
by six horses, but wholly unornamented 
with escuteheons, was followed by the 
carriage of the Duke of Sussex, con- 
taining the Lord High Admiral, and 
the Royal owner. Next followed nine 
mourning coaches with four horses ; 
containing, respectively—in the first, 
the Duke of Portland, Marquis of Clan- 
ricarde, Lord Garvagh, Captain Hunn, 
and Mr. Charles Canning; in the se- 
cond the Dean of Hereford, Rev. W. 
Canning, Mr. Denison, Lord G. Ben- 
tinck, and Mr. Stapleton ; in the third, 
Mr. Planta, Lord Howard de Walden, 
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Lord Wm. Hervey, and Mr. Barnett ; in 
the fourth, the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Carlisle, Lord Goderich, and the Marq. of 
Lansdowne ; in the fifth, the Marquis 
of Anglesea, Lord Dudley and Ward, 
Lord Bexley, and Lord Palmerston ; in 
the sixth, Mr. Wynn, Me. Tierney, Mr. 
Liddell, and Mr. Backbouse ; in the se- 
venth, the Duke of Devonshire, the Mar- 
quis of Conyngham, Mr. Sturges Bourne, 
and Sir W. Knighton; in the eighth, 
Earl Morley, Lord Seaford, Lord Bin- 
ning, and the Speaker; in the ninth, 
Sir M. Tierney, Dr. Holland, Dr. Farre, 
and Mr, Shuter. 

The private carriages of the Duke of 
Gloucester and the several mourners 
above-named closed the procession ; for, 
in the short distance from Downing 
Street to Westminster Abbey, there 
would not have been space for a more 
miscellaneous assemblage. 

At 20 minutes before two o’clock the 
procession arrived at the western gate 
ofthe Abbey, where it was met by Dr. 
Ireland, the Dean, and the Rev. Mr, 
Bentinck, who, as they proceeded into 
the Abbey, read the commencement of 
the burial service, As they advanced 
up the aile, the mourners, whose names 
are already mentioned, were ranked in the 
following order. First, Mr. C. Canning, 
the son of the deceased, as chief mouruer, 
supported on the right hand by his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Clarence, and on 
the left by his Royal Highness the Duke 
Sussex, and his uncle, the Duke of Port- 
land. Next, the Marquis of Clanricarde, 
accompanied by the private Secretary of 
the deceased, Mr. Stapleton. Then the 
Earl of Carlisle, the Marquis of Staffurd, 
and Earl Morley; the Marquis of Co- 
nyngham, the Duke of Devonshire, and 
Lord Gower; the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Goderich, and the Marquis of Lans- 
downe; Mr. Sturges Bourne, Sir Geo, 
Cockburn and Mr. Backhouse. As they 
advanced up the aile, the members of 
the corps diplomatique, among whom 


* Some curious coincidences mark the latter days of Mr. Fox and Mr, Canning. 


About the middle of 


une 1806—a few months after having formed an administra- 


tion, of which he was the head—Mr. Fox made his last appearance in Parliament. 
In August he was with difficulty removed to the villa of the Duke of Devonshire, at 
Chiswick, where, after undergoing sundry operations, be svon afterwards breathed 
his last, aged 57 years some months. He was buried in a vault in Westminster 
Abbey, near the remains of bis great rival Pitt. 

At the latter end of June 1827—also a few months after having been appointed 
the head of the administration—Mr. Canning made bis last appearance in Parlia- 
ment. Illness assuming a still more serious aspect—(he had not been well since 
the Duke of York’s funeral, and his agitations were increased on becoming pre- 
mier)—Mr,. Canning was invited by the Duke of Devonshire to reside at the fine 
villa, Chiswick, in the hope that change of air might renovate health. He was 
about Mr. Fox’s age, dying, it is mentioned, in the same room in which Mr, Fox 
expired. Mr. Canning was buried near the vaults of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox. 
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were the Prince Esterhazy, the Prince 
de Lieven, Count Munster, and the Mar- 
quisof Palmela, fell into their rear, and 
after them came thuse distingui-~hed per- 
sonages of our own country who, to 
sho:ten the cavalcade, had. not followed 
the bearse, but were anxious to evince 
their respect for the memory of the de- 
parted senator. They had previously as- 
sembied in the Jerusalem Chamber. 
They ranged themselves along the left 
side of the north aile, and as the pro- 
eession passed them, gradually filed off 
into its ranks. The following are the 
names of some of the distinguished in 
dividuals who were present on this me- 
lancholy occasion ; Earls Cowper, Cla- 
rendon, Fife, Gosford, O-sory; Lords 
Auckland, Elliott, Grantham, Kensing- 
ton, W. Russell, and Weymouty ; Right 
Hons. M. Fitzgerald, C. Grant, W. Hor- 
ton; Sirs T. Acland, R. Alexander, F. 
Baker, F. Burdett, J. Croft, C. Forbes, 
A. Johnson, T. Lawrence, James Mac- 
intosh, Henry Parnell, P. Roche, C. Ro- 
binson, James Scarlett, John Sinclair, 
James Shaw, N. Tindal, and R. Wilson ; 
Messrs. Abercromby, Burton, Calerafi, 
Clifford, Croker, Creevey, Easthorpe, R. 
Grant, Joseph Hume, J. G. Lambton, 
C. N. Pallmer, General Phipps, Dr. Phil- 
limore, Spring Rice, W. Smith, H. Twiss, 
&e. &c. The following foreign noblemen 
had also provided themselves with tick- 
ets: The Duke de Montebello, Viscount 
Chateauvillars, and the Baron de Kreiza. 

The last will and testament ef Mr, 
Canning, as executed by him at Glou- 
cester Lodge on the 20th September 
1809, has been proved at Doctors’ Com- 
mons. The Duke of Portland and Mrs. 
Canning are the executors. The ef- 
fects are sworn to be under 20,0002, but 
it is generally believed that they are 
greatly below that sum. All the per- 
sonal property is left to Mrs. Canning, 
and the fullowing codieil is attached:—I 
earnestly desire that Juan will either pay 
to my mother 2000/. or (what I should 
prefer, if it can be secured), an annuity 
of 300%. during her life.” This legacy 
lapsed by the death of bis mother during 
Mr. Canning’s life-time, in March of the 
present year. (See Parti. p. 285.) 

The most pleasing portrait of Mr. 
Canning is a front face painted by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence in 1822, engraved 
in mezzotinto by C. Turner, esq. A 
three-quarters length by Stewardson is 
mezzotinted, in large folio by William 
Ward, and in small folio by Wm. Brett. 
There is a bust by Chautrey, and an- 
other by Nollekins. From the latter an 
engraving appeared in the European 
Magazine for June 1812. 
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Tue Ear or STRADBRORE. 

Aug. 17. At bis: house. in Hertford. 
street, May Fair, aged 77, the Right 
Honourable Sir Jun Rous, first Earl of 
Stradbroke, Viscouritt Dunwieh, and 
Baron Rous of Denvington, in Suffolk, 
and s:xth Baronet of Heuham Habi,* in 
the same cvunty, 

This Nubleman was bern May 30, 
1750, the eldest child and only sun of Sir 
John the fifth Bart. and M. P. for Suf- 
folk, by Judith, dau. and sole heiress of 
John Bedingfield, of Beeston, in Nor- 
folk, esq. His father died in 17713 his 
mother, who married seeundly, in 1772, 
the Rev. Edw; Lockwood, of Dews Hall, 
in Essex, survived till 1794. 

His Lordship was a student at «Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, and was created 
M. A. in 1771. On the death of his 
father he addressed the county of Suf- 
folk as a candidate to fill thei? vaeant 
seat. in Parliament; but resigued his 
pretensions in favour of Rowland Holt, 
esq. of Redgrave Hall. On the retire- 
ment of that gentleman at the dissolu- 
tion in 1780, he was unanimously elected 
Kuight of the Shire, and he continued 
its representative in the Parliaments of 
1784 and 1790, although on the fatter 
occasion he stood,-in conjunction with 
Sir Charles Bunbury, a most severe con- 
test with Sir Gerard Vanneck,. elder 
brother to the late Lerd Hentingfield 

At the commencement of his parlia- 
mentary career, Sir John Rous, whose 
family had always been strongly eon- 
nected with the Tory parry, gave his 
support to Lord North and the admi- 
nistratiun of the day; but, in econse- 
quence of the accumulated disasters of 
the American war, he subsequently 
withdrew it; and on the 15th of March, 
1782, moved a resvlution, “ That the 
House, taking into consideration the 
debt incurred, and the losses sustained 
in the present war, could place no fur- 
ther confidence in the Ministers who 
had the direction of publie affairs.” This 
resolution was negatived by a slender 
majority of 236 tq 297 voices; and, such 
a victory being little less than a defeat, 
in the course of only fang days after, 
the Premier declared that he was no 
longer Minister. 

In 1783-4 Sir John took an active 
part against Mr. Fox’s India Bill; and 
in eonjunction with Sir William Pul- 
teney, published a pamphlet in opposi- 
tion to that measure, onder the title of 
** The Effects to be expected frum the 





* This venerable mansion was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1773, when the Earl 
had but recently acceded to bis estates, 
and the loss was estimated at 30,000/. 
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East India Bill” In 178@he voted with 
Mr. Pitt on the grand question of the 
Regeney ; and throughout the whole of 
the war consequent upon the French 
Revolution bis Lordship gave bis uni- 
furm support to the measures of that 
statesman. He also eommanded for 
sume vears the First Troup of Suffulk 
Loyal Yeomanry Cavalry. 

On the disselution of Parliament in 
1796. Sir John Rous, by patent dated 
June 14th that year, was elevated to the 
Peerage by the title of Baron Rous of 
Dennington. He was advanced to his 
Viscountcy and Earldom on occasion 
of the Coronation of George the Fourth, 
by patent dated July 18, 1821. 

His Lordship was twice married ; 
first, in Jan. 1788, to Frances-Juliana- 
Warter, dau. and-sule heiress of Edw, 
Warter Wilson of Bilboa, co. Limerick, 
esq. by the Hon. Frances-Anne Evans, 
dau. of George, second Lord Carbery. 
By this lady the deceased Peer had one 
daughter, Frances-Anne-Juliana, who 
was married in 1616 to Vice-Admiral the 
Hon. Sir Henry Hotham, K.C.B. young- 
est brother of the present Lord Hotham, 
and has issue. 

Having lost his first Lady in 1790, 
the Earl married secondly, in Feb. 1792, 
Charlotte- Maria, daughter of Abraham 
Whittaker, esq. and sister of the pre- 
sent gentleman of that mame, seated at 
Lyson House in Herefordshire. By Lady 
Stradbroke, who survived him, the Earl 
had five sons and two daughters: 1. 
Charlotte-Maria, married to Nathaniel 
Micklethwait, of Preston Hall in Nor- 
folk, esq. 3 2. Edward-Cornwallis, born 
in 1794, now Earl of Stradbroke, a Cap~ 
tain R.N.; 3. Henry-John, R.N.; 4. 
William-Rufus, who married in 1822 
Louisa, daughter of James Hutch of 
Clabery Halt in Essex, esq.; 5. Lonisa- 
Maria-Judith, married in 1874 to Spen- 
cer-Horsey Kilderbee, esq. ; 6. the Rev, 
Hugh-Anthony, Vicar of Raydon cum 
Southwould in Suffolk ; and 7. Thomas- 
Manners. 

The remains of the deceased Noble- 
man were removed to Wangford in 
Suffolk, for interment. 


Rear-Apmo. Sir A. C. Dickson. 


We are requested to add the fullowing 
particulars to the memoir of Rear-Adm. 
Sir Archibald-Collingwood Dickson, bt. 
in our last Supplement, p. 642. 

He entered the Navy, Sept. 4, 1784, 
as a Midshipman of the Standard, com- 
manded by his father. He served in that 
capacity with Captains Pellew (now Lord 
Exmouth), Arch. Dickson (his uncle), 
and Adas. Cornwallis. With the latter 
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he went to India ‘in the Crewn, and was 
promoted to the rank of Lieutenant of 
the Ariel sloop 21st May, 1791. On his 
return to England in the Ariel he serv- 
ed as Lieutenant of the Egmont, 74, 
Capt. Archibald Dickson; Hebe, Capt. 
Hood ; and Royal George, Captam W. 
Dommett, bearing the flag of Admiral 
Lord Bridport. In the latter ship he was 
present at the battles of the Ist of June, 
1794, and that off L’Orient 23 June, 
1795, when Lord Bridport commanded 
in chief. He was promoted by bis Lord- 
ship commander of the Megera firesbip 
in August 1795; in September, 1796, he 
was appointed acting Captain of the Co- 
lossus 74 guns, and was promoted to the 
rank of Post Captain, 12th Dec. 1796. 
He continued acting in the Colossus and 
the Russell 74 until July 1797, serving 
with the Channel fleet; in March 1799 
he was appointed Captain of the Mo- 
narch 74, bearing the flag of his uncle 
Vice-Admiral Archibald Dickson ; in 
April, 1799, he exchanged with Capt. 
Moss into the Veteran 64, which ship 
he commanded during many important 
services on which she was employed. He 
was one of Vice-Admiral Mitchell's 
squadron at the surrender of the re- 
mains of the Dutch fleet under the com- 
mand of Admiral Storey in the New 
Deep Texel, and was at the memorable 
battle of Copenhagen; as one of the 
ships attached to Sir Hyde Parker's di- 
vision to manage the Crown batteries 
from the northward. A strong oppos- 
ing current prevented their closing with 
these formidable defences until the bat- 
tle had ceased. The writer of this well 
remembers an expression contained in a 
letter to Sir Archibald’s father, Admiral 
William Dickson ; after giving a detail 
of the battle, Sir Archibald wrote, “I 
should willingly have suffered the loss of 
a limb to have been in one of the ships 
attached to the line of attack which Lord 
Nelson commanded, for that of course 
has all the honour of the battle.” Sir 
Archibald continued to serve in the Ve- 
teran until the peace of Amiens, when 
that ship was paid off. 

Having solicited employment in March 
1803, le was appointed by Lord St. Vin- 
cent to command the Sceptre 74, fitting 
at Woolwich. On the breaking out of the 
war in May 1803, be joined the Channel 
fleet, commanded by Admiral the Hon. 
W. Cornwallis, and remaitied with it un- 
til detached in June 1803 with a squad- 
ron ander Rear-Admiral George Camp- 
bell to cruize off Cadiz. From that sta- 
tion he was sent to India im July of the 
same year; but on his arrival io that 
country bis bealth was: found unequal 
to the climate, and he was reluctantly 
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compelled to return to England. 
left the Sceptre in October 1804. 

On the re-establishment of his health 
he was appointed to command the Orion 
of 74.guns, Dee. 17, 1806. In this ship 
he was principally employed in the Bal- 
tic; was present at the surrender of Co- 
penhagen and the Danish fleet, and dur- 
ing the subsequent years was stationed 
with others for the protection of the 
numerous licenced vessels which passed 
through the Great Belt: a service of 
much importance, and which he per- 
formed to the entire satisfaction of the 
Commander-in Chief, Admiral Sir Jas. 
Saumarez. The Orion was paid off on 
the cessation of hostilities in 1814 *, 
On the late Emperor of the French es- 
caping from Elba he was appointed to 
command the Caledonia 120 guns, which 
was to bear the flag of the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Mediterranean fleet ; and 
on his arrival on that station Sir Archi- 
bald was to command the Boyne 98. The 
battle of Waterloo, however, rendering 
the increase of naval force unnecessary, 
the Caledonia was paid off on the 16th 
August, 1815, and on the 17th Sir Archi- 
bald was appointed to command the 
Rochfort 84 guns as a guard ship at 
Portsmouth. In this ship he served the 
customary period, being paid off in Aug. 
1818. Sir Archibald was promoted to 
the rank of Rear-Admiral of the Blue 
on the 12th of August 1819, and Rear- 
Admiral of the Red on the 27th May 
1825. 

Sir Archibald Dickson never served as 
a flag-officer, but had there been a war, 
his worth was too well known to have 
kept bim in retirement. The writer of 
this memoir served with him many years 
as Midshipman and Lieutenant, and can 
bear ample testimony to his professional 
zeal, He had a head to plan, a heart to 
execute any service, and his presence of 
mind in danger could not be surpassed. 
He bad twelve children ; two of whom 
died in their infancy. His eldest son and 
successor, Sir William, is Lieutenant of 
his Majesty’s ship Raleigh. D.S. D. 

Tue Rev. Ricuarp Hostyn. 

May 31. At Exeter, aged 55, the Rev. 
Ricbard Hoblyn, M.A. Rector of All 
Saints and St. Botolph’s, Colchester, 
and St. Lawrence Newland, co. Essex. 

Mr. Hoblyn was a native of Cornwall, 
and born in 1771; but lived at Newton 
St. Cyric in Devonshire, of which place 
his father was Rector. His education 


He 


* The appointment to the Akbar in 
31813, mentioned in our former article, 
belongs to the history of his nephew, 
Capt. Archibald Dickson. 
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was at Tiverton school, whence he was 
elected a scholar on Blundell's founda- 
tion, to Balliol College, Oxford. Thither 
he removed at the youtbful age of four. 
teen, and soon after taking his degree of 
B.A. was chosen Fellow of that Society, 
As soon as his age permitted, he took 
holy orders, and forthwith became a la- 
bourer in the vineyard of the Church, 
Though resident in the University, and 
engaged in tuition and the routine of 
College offices, he repaired weekly to the 
Curacy of Harwell in Berksbire, and 
spent a portion of his time among. his 
parishioners. But his spbere of actioa 
was soon to be enlarged, for in 1798, at 
the unusually early age of 27, by a train 
of circumstances quite unexpected, he 
was presented by his College to the liv- 
ing of All Saints, St. Botolph, and St. 
Leonard Colchester, succeeding the 
Rev. J. Parsons, elected to the Master- 
ship of Balliol, and afterwards Bishop of 
Peterborough. Tue town of Colchester 
is populous, and a considerable portion 
of the population being included in these 
three parishes, he had a great weight of 
duty on bis hands. Possessed, however, 
of bodily bealth and strength in no ordi- 
nary degree, and blessed with a disposi- 
tion to meet difficulties with composure, 
and to soften the asperities of others, it 
was his good fortune to conciliate 
parties, and to gain the esteem of those 
who happened to differ from him. Thus 
he commenced his clerical career with 
comfort to himself, and the satisfaction 
of those committed to his care. 
He did not long remain single. Hav- 
ing a taste for domestic habits, for which 
the kindness of his nature eminently 
qualified him, he married the youngest 
daughter of James Blatch, Esq. of Col- 
chester, and his chvice being founded 
on similarity of disposition, temper, aud 
sentiment, was productive, during a 
course of twenty-five years, of the purest 
happiness. Soon after this, bis minis- 
terial duties were increased by the in- 
flux of troops into Colcbester, now be- 
come a principal garrison town. He 
was appointed to officiate to one of the 
brigades, and his strong constitution 
enabled him to attend to this supernu- 
merary duty, and a variety of business 
arising out of it, with the greatest ease 
to himself. His house was at all times 
the resort of the pvor, who might be 
said to look to him as their adviser and 
friend. Afterwards, through the kindness 
of the Earl of Chatham, the Commander- 
in-chief of the eastern district, be was 
made Chaplain to the Artillery, station- 
ed in Colchester, the duties of which ap- 
pointment he fulfilled to the end of the 
war, when his services were acknow- 
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ledged by his being placed on half-pay. 
From this nobleman he experienced a 
still further and greater act of friend- 
ship, namely, an introduction in a 
higher quarter, which oceasioned his 
presentation to the living of St. Law- 
rence Newland, in Essex. Thus the late 
Lord Chancellor became his patron ; he 
was indeed more to him, for he treated 
him upon all occasions as a friend, and 
showed that he tovk an interest in his 
welfare, and that of bis family, by re- 
commending one of his sons to an offi- 
cial siteation. 

This living being situated in a spot 
considered unbealthy, bad not fromtime- 
immemorial had a resident minister, 
The new Rector resolved immediately to 
correct this evil, by erecting a parsonage 
aud establishing a Curate in it, thus ob- 
taining to tne parish the invaluable 
blessing of a pastor always at hand to 
superintend the wants, spiritual and 
temporal, of his flock, As a friend to 
the education of the poor, be instituted 
a parochial scl.vol in the same place, the 
importance of which in a spot so remote 
from any town, is sufficiently obvious. 
In consequence of this preferment, he 
resigned the Rectory of St. Leonard’s, 
but being able and willing to be occu- 
pied with more duty than that of one 
Church, he undertook the Curacy of 
Aldbam near Colchester, and afterwards 
of the Holy Trinity in that town. Thus 
he was constantly engaged in the em- 
ployment of his clerical duties, and 
in various ways for the public good. 
He never avoided trouble, On the con- 
trary, for many years he acted as Secre- 
tary to that ancient and most respect ~ 
able institution, the Blue Coat School 
in Colchester. He was also one of the 
Secretaries to the District Society for 
promoting Christian knowledge there, 
and continued in those offices till his 
death, from a conviction that it was his 
duty to belp forward by all the means in 
his power, establishments so conducive 
to the interests of the Established Churb. 
Usefulness indeed was a leading feature 
in his character, bence he never failed 
to assist on all public occasions, whether 
the object was the improvement of the 
town, or the benefit of its poor inha- 
bitants. 

As a proof of this, it is but justice to 
his memory to mention an attempt on 
his part to procure the building of a 
Church in his parish of St. Botolph, 
where the population, amounting to up- 
wards of 2000, and principally pvor, are, 
for waut of one, left to find accommo- 
dation for Divine worship as they can. 
Difficulties arose to obstruct his earnest 
desire for the accomplishment of this 
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plan, for which a subscription was raised, 
and a large grant voted by the Society 
for building Churches ; but it is certain 
that he never laid aside his design, and 
happy will it be for the increasing 
numbers of that unchurched parish, if, 
what was so laudably begun, should be 
persevered in, and the people be no 
longer left “as sheep without a shep- 
herd.” 

In tbe latter end of the year 1826, 
Mr. Hoblyn’s health, which had bitherto 
been invariably not only good but very 
strong, began to alter. A visible change 
took place in his countenance and per- 
son. At first, hopes were entertained of 
his recovery, and he undertook a journey 
to Dawlish for the benefit of his native 
air. Here he had not been long, when 
a violent spasmodic attack obliged him 
to remove to his brother-in-law’s, the 
Rev. W. Stabbach, in Exeter, where he 
put himself under the care of Dr. Black- 
all, an eminent physician and his old 
College friend. But the case speedily 
terminated in death, to the great grief 
of his widow and family, who have by 
this event lost him, who was their head 
and best friend, who always met them 
with smiles, and devoted all-bis leisure 
to their society and interests. Thus the 
Church has been deprived of a member 
and minister who was constantly resident 
among his parishioners, rendering them 
every service in his power, and inculcat- 
ing the sound and sober doctrines of our 
primitive faith. The community has 
been deprived of an active and energetic 
character, and his own house have to 
Jament over one of the best of husbands 
aud fathers, 


Ma. Tuomas Hottoway. 

Feb. ... At Coltishall, near Norwich, 
aged 79, Mr. Thomas Holloway, Histo- 
rical Engraver to the King, immortal- 
ized by his plates from the Cartoons of 
Raphael. 

This highly talented artist was born 
in Broad-street in 1748, the eldest son 
of his parents. His father was suffici- 
ently easy in his circumstances to af- 
ford a useful education to his children; 
of which there were four, one other son 
and two daughters. He was a man 
possessing great vivacity of disposition, 
inclining perbaps to versatility, and died 
at the early age of thirty-five years. But 
both parents were deeply imbued with 
religious principles; and with such ad- 
vantageous guardianship of his earlier 
years, it cannot be a matter of surprise 
that he soon felt the influence of genuine 
religion. 

Nor did he neglect other studies; be 
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acquired the constant habit of rising 
with his brother in winter as in summer 
at almost unseasonable hours, to read 
and recite, of which be was fond; and 
often afterwards louvked hack with plea- 
sure to the professional assistance of 
the celebrated rhetorician Mr, Quin. I¢ 
may be said that this well-grounded ae- 
quisitioa, combined with -his natural 
suavity of temperament, ever after in- 
fluenced his uniform propriety of de- 
portment, and imparted to his manners 
that suitable confidence which always 
conciliated kindness or engaged atten- 
tion: with a person of short stature, and 
rather muscular form, he was yet grace- 
ful and dignified. 

As he grew up, his parents being dis- 
senters, he had the privilege of the 
society of many distinguished ministers, 
The impassioned zeal of Whitfield, the 
reasoning decision of Wesley, the pathos 
of Romaine, were exhibited before him, 
Afterwards the present venerable Row- 
land Hill was his companion, the elo- 
quent Robinson of Cambridge his inti- 
mate friend. For himself he adopted 
the opinions of a Baptist, and in the 
possession of these sentiments he was 
never shaken, although his attachment 
to particular tenets did pot render bim 
liberal or uncandid. 

When very young Mr. Holloway con- 
ceived a strong predilection for drawing, 
which was afterwards confirmed by the 
able instruction he received at schvol, 
Confiding on this talent, be rejected a 
lucrative business open to bim as the 
elder son, and was apprenticed to Mr. 
Stent, an eminent seal-engraver. Under 
the care of this artist, his attention was 
principally confined to the sculpture of 
steel, which was then in prevalent 
fashion; and he afterwards executed 
some very superior specimens, particu- 
larly a head of Ariadne, which gained 
him general praise ; but as this costly 
appendage to dress was, on account of 
the great labour and delicacy of its 
workmanship, of tedious acquisition, 
gold and the glitter of precious stones 
soon supplied. the place of the homely 
but more durable mineral. 

When, therefore, he had completed 
his pupilage, seals and medals were in 
part abandoned, and he for some time 
amused himself in attaining the know- 
ledge of several. varieties of engraving 
on stone and copper, as well as on steel, 
which he practised without tuition. He 
also spent many of his leisure hours at 
the Royal Academy, drawing and mo- 
delling in wax, chiefly from the antique, 
and availed himself of the advantage of 
the library and lectures. At length he 
adopted line engraving on copper as his 





future business. At first his subjects 
were chiefly portraits of. private, persons 
and ministers, and embellishments of 
magazines ; his talents therefore were 
only partially known, and. bis genius 
consequently not, powerfully . elicited, 
But every thing he did was scrupulously 
correct; .and, as be frequently. made the 
drawings bimself, he acquired an accu- 
racy of eye and precision of judgment 
that never failed him. 

The first great work on which he 
entered was the English publication of 
Lavater’s Essays on Physiognomy. To 
this he was encouraged by a great lover 
of the arts, who suggested to him that, 
if the plates were executed in a superior 
style of excellence, and duplicates given 
of the most interesting subjects from 
the antique, and from original pictures 
in this country, of which Layater had 
not been able to avail himself, ic might 
be well received, He. in consequence 
engaged the Rev. Dr. Hunter (minister 
of the Seots ehurch, London Wall) in 
the translation; and forming a con 
nhexion with two publishers, bad the 
courage to embark in a work containing 
seven hundred plates, and extending to 
five volumes imperial quarto... The 
translation was executed with delicacy 
and elegance; the graphic illustrations 
were of equal merit. So halanced ins 
deed was the public favour between the 
translator and the artist, that some 
called the work Hunter’s and some Hol- 
loway’s Lavater; which is the case to 
the present day. 

About the same time Mr. Holloway’s 
inclinations were occasionally directed 


‘to portrait painting. A beautiful head 


of his mother, by Russel, refined his 
taste and stimulated bis talents. He 
exhibited at Somerset House several 
specimens in miniature, and of the size 
of life in crayons. Amongst the latter 
were likenesses of bimself and of his 
eldest niece and nephew, which are 
certainly equal to any examples of this 
beautiful style. He succeeded also com- 
paratively well in oils; and asmall head 
of bis friend Robinson bas been much 
and deservedly admired. 

Towards the conclusion of the work 
of Lavater, he was occasionally engaged 
on other advantageous subjects; tw 
elaburate prints of Dr. Price and Dr. 
Priestley gained him great reputation 5 
especially the first, after a picture by 
West. He also produced many engray- 
ings illustrative of the noble publica- 
tions of Boydell, Macklin, and Bowyer ; 
and was employed in the embellishments 
of several beautiful editions of the Bri- 
tish classics. 

There was only one interruption of 
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consequence that ever diversified his 
professional career. It was at the pé! 
riod when the public attention was oc: 
eupied ‘by the new and interesting 
science of animal magnetism. Amongst 
other popular leéturers on this subject, 
Mr. John Holloway, the artist’s brother, 
offered himself as a candidate; and soon 
surpassed, by his imposing style, most 
of bis: competitors. In London large 
parties of well-informed persons as- 
sembled at his house, to hear the ab- 
stract question discussed, and its results 
explained; but he was not able, except 
on a few uccasions, tu be his own reader 
beyond the vicinities of the metropolis, 
to which he was confined by stated em- 
ployment. It was therefore at his urgent 
request, that his.brother for a while left 
the calm seclusion of bis studieus life, 
and entered upon a new and more active 
seene. His qualifications as a rbetori- 
cal reader have been mentioned; and, 
the fame of bis brother having travelled 
to the great provincial towus before him, 
he was sure of a favourable reception. 
He performed his kind task well, and 
with so much spirit that no stranger 
could imagine he stood in a deputed 
character, and read for the reputation 
and emolument of another. His circuit 
duly performed, he surrendered his cre- 
dentials and the cuntents of the literary 
chest to their deserving and highly 
gifted owner, and feeling himself repaid 
by success on the one hand, and Lro- 
therly gratitude on the other, became 
again the retired artist. 

We iow arrive at the most interesting 
and important period of Mr. Holtloway’s 
professional life. The Cartoons of Ra- 
phael, at Windsor, had occasionally been 
seen by bim, but not sufficiently often 
to make him acquainted with their infi- 
nite superiority over all other copies. 
Dorigny’'s pritits were in universal repu- 
tation, and them he possessed and ad- 
mired. Nothing perhaps in the shape 
of criticism can give so noble an idea of 
those master-pieces of Raphael, as the 
cireamstance of the celebrity of such 
humble imitations, If at the time of 
their publication the originals had been 
destroyed, and Raphael had never painted 
other subjects, still he would bave been 
renowned by these shadows of his great- 
ness, for grandeur and propriety of com- 
position ; which, indeed, form a great 
part of the painter's triumph; but the 
surpassing excellence of Raphael con- 
sists as well ja the graces of expression, 
the delicacy of efféct, and shadowy solt- 
ness and richness of his harmonies ; and 
these are only to be seen in the originals. 
If it create surprise that their trans- 
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cendant superiurity should mot always 
be instantly discovered, not only om 
comparison with their imperfect copies; 
but in themseives, it must be remem-< 
bered, that the higher ‘works of the 
human mind contatu many reeondite 
qualities that baffle immediate: percep- 
tion. In pictures, even’ the scientific 
eye is so easily captivated by meretri- 
cious beauties, if accompanied by real 
merit, that when these are absent it 
frequently turns away too soon from a 
new object. The style also to which -it 
is more habituated has an advantage 
over much greater excellence, which re- 
quires time and labour to appreciate. It 
may he added, that the best taste has 
its partialities; and the votaries of 
Guido and Corregio might for a moment 
sucvey the faded majesty of the Cartoons 
and be sensible of disappointment. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds confessed with humi- 
lity, that he studied Michael Angelo and 
the fresco paintings of the Vatican some 
time before that divinity of art was re- 
vealed to him, to which he afterwards 
bowed as tu an idvl. Inferior devotees 
may be allowed to shelter themselves 
under the protection of his great name. 
Mr. Holloway, when conversing on this 
subject, mentioned similar anecdotes of 
Opie and Sir William Beechey. 

To return from these remarks. It was 
simply the: possession of Dorigny’s 
prints that first suggested to Mr. Hol- 
loway the conception of a more finished 
series of engravings. The subject was 
afterwards discussed in frequent con- 
versatiuns with the late President of the 
Royal Academy. Mr. West was, per- 
haps, of all the modern painters, the 
most uniform admirer of Rapbael. It 
was by his kind instrumentality that 
Mr. Holloway gained access to the pa- 
lace. The late Royal patron of the arts 
was eminently partial to this. great 
painter; and his Majesty seemed pleased 
tu shew his kindness tu him by granting 
to his friend not only permission, but 
exclusive permission, to make every use 
of the Cartoons that might be required. 
Soon afterwards, with that considera- 
tion and benevolent condescension which 
always marked the intercourse of this 
revered Monarch with his subjects, he 
gave instructions to the Master of the 
Board of Works, to supply the artist 
wiih every convenience of scaffulding, 
easels, &c.; to which was Ordered to be 
added in whiter, the accommodation of 
stoves, although unfavourable: to the 
appearance of the rvyal chambers. His 
Majesty frequently watched the progress 
of onanta aud often familiasly con- 
versed on those occasions, not furgetting 
sumetimes to itermingte a few pleagant 
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sarcasms on the apparent slowness with 
which it proceeded. Once be said, “Mr. 
Holloway, I have only to live three 
hundred years to see the termination of 
your labours.” His Majesty was correct 
in his observation of the artist's caution; 
for at first the importance of bis employ- 
ment, and perhaps the vicinity of the 
royal presence, seemed in some degree 
to abate the confidence of a mind which 
otherwise rarely discovered irresolution. 

As to the terms of subscription, it will 
be sean that at this time no adequate 
calculation bad been made of the pro- 
bable magnitude of the impending ta- 
bour, whether in respect of time or ex- 
pense; the enthusiasm of the moment 
at once diminished the greatness of the 
task, and suggested the flattering hope 
of its rapid completion. A few years 
therefore, and a moderate price, ap- 
peared sufficient to finish and make 
compensation for the time and talents 
to be devoted to it. With these ideas 
Mr. Holloway proceeded to Windsor ; 
and left his pupils and establishment at 
his house in Newington Green; think- 
ing bis speedy return with the first 
drawing would prevent the necessity of 
removing. Weeks, however, elapsed 
almost without a commencement ; and 
he was soon convineed of the real cha- 
racter of the important enterprise in 
which be had embarked. On this dis- 
covery the plan was changed, and the 
domioile entirely transferred to the pre- 
cincts of the royal castle. This proved 
a fortunate necessity, as the originals 
thus became equally accessible to the 
younger students, whose admiration of 
their unexpected grandeur and beauty 
added a lively interest to their employ- 
ment, and urged to greater emulation of 
improvement and new vigour of appli- 
cation. It may be said, without dero- 
gating from Mr. Holloway’s merits, that 
their youthful ardour acted as a stimu- 
jas on his more sedate habits. Thus 
not only the drawing soon began to 
shew considerable progress and com- 
mand the highest approbation, but the 
plate of St. Paul at Athens was percept- 
ibby advancing. 

About this time leave was graciously 
accerded to Mr. Holloway to dedicate 
the werk to his Majesty; to whom, as 
the eye of favours, be had the ho- 
nour of being appointed historical en- 
graver; and on the publication of the 
Gret part, of being admitted into the 
royal presence to present it. Soon after- 
werds his former pupils and subsequent 
assistants became partners in the work; 
to the prosecution of which it was evi- 
dent that their united talents, property, 
and gee], would searcely be eed. Of 


these cordial associates, Mr. Slaan and 
Mr. Webb, who were also his nephews- 
in-law, alone continued wninterruptedly 
to co-operate with him; having now for 
many years rerformed the chief part of 
the engravings; to the reputation of 
which they have greatly euntributed by 
the exercise of abilities in all respects 
worthy their esteemed coadjutor. Their 
superior talents will, doubtless, ensure 
to these gentlemen the bonour and sa- 
tisfaction of bringing te a successful 
termination, which is not far distant, 
this most splendid of graphic undertak- 
ings. The other proprietors were fellow- 
Jabourers but a short time. Mr. Joseph 
Thomson, who alone had net been a 
pupil with the rest, fell an early victim 
toa too ardent genius. The ,next va- 
cancy was occasioned by the injurious 
effects of too much application on the 
health of Mr. Holloway’s nephew, who 
was at length obliged to renounce se- 
dentary for more active habits. 

As the magnitude and expensiveness 
of the work became more and more 
apparent, the terms of subseription ad- 
vanced; but such was the diffidence of 
the artists, that additions were made at 
long intervals before the price was ulti- 
mately fixed at ten guineas. This re- 
muneration would not have been re- 
quired had the original proposals been 
better planned; the first price of three 
guineas being, as it must appear to all 
who are acquainted with the engravings, 
totally inadequate to their value: it 
ought, however, to be mentioned, to the 
honour of the early subscribers, that the 
greater part increased their payments 
to four, five, six, and in some instances 
to eight and ten guineas. 

A few years limited the stay of Mr. 
Holloway and his associates at a place 
rendered interesting by many favourable 
Circumstances ; for the Cartoens being 
removed to their original gallery at 
Hampton Court, thither the artists ful- 
lowed ; and it was here that the first 
plate, which on its appearance gained 
immediate reputation, was published. 

After the lapse of many years at this 
palace, all the drawings were finished ; 
during which time the Charge to Peter, 
and the death of Ananias, and Elymas, 
were presented to the public with he 
nours equal to the first plate. Mr. Hol- 
loway’s time at the palaces was agree- 
ably passed ; for, although oceasioning 
many interruptions of his stadies, be 
enjoyed the opportunity of frequent con- 
versation with the numerous admirers 
of Raphael. To all, indeed, who wished 
the advantage of his remarks, be paid 
the most polite attention; and many 
have been Known to visit the galeries 
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principally to have the advantage of his 
critical illustrations. He sometimes 
commented as the Christian, sometimes 
as the arist; and in those animated 
moments often discovered beauties new 
even ta himsell. 

The drawings being completed, form- 
ing a most faithful and valuable series of 
copies, the artists, now that the pictures 
were no langer essential to them, except 
for occasional consultation, removed to 
Edgefield in Norfolk; to which delightful 
village they were attracted by the love 
of perfect retirement, the probability of 
a reduetiog in their expenditure, and by 
the ovate society of some valued 
relatives who had long been resident 
there. Through these circumstances 
they soon felt themselves at home ; but 
after sustaining for a considerable pe- 
riod the inconvenience of houses un- 
suitable for their large and increasing 
families, were obliged, reluctantly, te 
make another change ; but at Edgefield 
the beautiful plate of the Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes, which supported to 
its fullest extent the credit of the former 
four, was finished, and soon after pub- 
lished. 

The desired object being at length 
obtained of eligible and contiguous ba- 
bitations, Mr. Holloway and his asso- 
ciates removed to Coltishall, near Nor- 
wich ; where, having had the pleasure 
tosee the sixth engraving in advanced 
progress, and the only remaining one 
commenced, this excellent man, sur- 
rounded by the greater proportion of 
his nearest relatives, serenely closed a 
life which, for almost eighty years, had 
deen devoted to usefulness and goodness. 
His remains were deposited in the prin- 
cipal aisle of Coltishall church; to 
which resting-place he had been con- 
veyed amidst the grief of his relatives, 
and the respect of his esteemed neigh- 
bours. 

Mr. Holloway was never married ; but 
was twice engaged in the bonds of af- 
fection, His first, and most passionate 
attachment was harshly interrupted by 
the avarice of his intended father-in-law, 
who felt anxious that his daughter should 
elevate herself in the world by wealth. 
He never forgot this disappointment ; he 
sometimes, in his familiar moments, 
said, he was not able to lose the impres- 
sion of that last and hopeless look, which 
with the. poignancy of female sorrow, 
told bim their separation was final. The 
second instance, which,happened in the 
sober maturity of his years, was rather 
the effect of vongenial religious senti- 
ments than simple love; this, therefore, 
under the mask of the external atten- 
tions of courtship, first faded into friend- 
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ship, aud then yielded, on both sides, to 
the neutralizing circumstances of con- 
trary situations in life. These events 
did not, as often is the result with oibers, 
produce misanthropic aversious, or sul- 
due the natural cheerfulness of his dis- 
position: be was always the polite ad- 
vocate of the sex: he sympathized with 
the affectionate mother, and was greatly 
attached tu the society of children; his 
knees, as an uncle, were as much fre- 
quented as the lap of the tenderest and 
most indulgent. of fathers. His friend- 
ships generally lasted till interrupted by 
death, 

[The preceding Memoir has been 
abridged from one which was printed as 
a small octavo volume.] 


- Mrs. yo Catnerwoon. 
et. 3. At Mar > 54, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Gime & ahactene 
Hoxton. 

This very amiable lady was the widow of 
Mr. Nathaniel Catherwood, whose death, in 
June, 1809, is recorded inyvol. txx1x. p. 
589. He was one of the partners in the 
letter-foundery of Caslon and Co. in Chis+ 
well-street, a man of great ingenuity in his 
art, and much respected by those who em- 
ployed that celebrated foundery. 

e affection Mrs. Catherwood bore to 
her husband she transferred to her daughters 
and sons, devoting her whole time and mind 
to their education, and securing their filial 
piety and prosperity, by the tenderness of 
maternal indulgence, and by inculcating sen- 
timents of pure religion, and abhorrence of 
the follies and vanities of the age. 

In private life she was long distinguished 
as an ornament to the select society in 
which she moved, and her accomplishments 
of mind would have been more generally ad- 
mired, had they not been checked by a diffi- 
dence which occasioued them to be known 
only to her intimate and confidential friends. 
Her mild and amiable temper and s 
were rendered more engaging to all who had 
the happiness of her friendship, by a beauty 
of counteuance, for which she was early ad- 
mired, and which she retained in a striking 
degree to the last, scarcely impaired by age 
or indisposition. 

Her final illness was short, and her 
death apparently occasioned by an affection 
of the heart, known by the name of anging 
pectoris. But hertemper, naturally cheerful, 
preserved its serenity, and, with uneommoa 
firmness of mind, she concealed from her 





affectionate family those presentiments of 
approaching dissolution which she could not 


but feel. hen the fatal moment came, 
for it was but a moment, having died in her 
sleep after little more than an hour's re- 
pose, her afflicted family, in the shock of s9 
awful a dispensation, had the consolation to 
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reflect, that she had been spared the acute- 
ness of bodily pain, the struggles of linger- 
ing death, and the agony of parting friend- 
ship, The pangs of reluctant nature were 
left to these mourning relatives, deprived in 
an instant of the most affectionate of mo- 
thers; but they may yet rejoice in remem- 
bering, many a distaut night, so speedy a 
translation to the realms of eternal happi- 
ness. 

** How many fall as sudden—not as safe.” 


Youns. 
a 
DEATHS. 
Loxpon anp tts Vicinity. 

April 20. Aged 29, the Hon. Arthur 
Anthony Preston, 2d son of Jenico, 12th 
and present Visc. Gormanston. 

July 9. In the New Kent-road, aged 9, 
Augusta, dau. of Alfred John Kempe, esq. 

July .. At the residence of her son-in- 
law the Earl of Dundonald, at Hammer- 
smith, Dorothea, wife of Francis Plowden, 
esq. for many years a distinguished member 
of the English bar, and the historian of Ire- 
land. She was the author of Virginia, a 
comic opera of three acts, printed in 1800. 

July 19. Aged 79, Sarah, widow of 
Wo. John Orlten, esq. of Great Surrey-st. 

4ug. 19. In Arlington-street, aged 38, 
Thos. Christoph, Glyn, esq. third son of Sir 
K. C. Glyn, Bart. He mar. March 24, 
1817, Julia Grace, dau. of Thomas Charles 

»'Bigge, of Benton-house, in Northumb. esq. 

“In Cresceat-place, Burton-créscent, aged 
60, James Davies, esq. Lieut. in the Hon. 
Artillery Company, a Member of Lloyd’s 
Coffee-house, and Treasurer to the Royal 
Cambrian Institution. : 

Ww .-Blizard, second son of John Hark- 
ness, of Ratcliffe-cross. 

4Aug.21. Aged 59, Eliz. wife of George 
Young, esq. of Canonbury-place, Islington. 

At Hackney, aged 52, Jane Anne, wife of 
Thomas Wright, esq. 





Bucxs.—July 28. John Smith, esq. of 
Princes Risborough. 

Cuesuirne.—June 8. At Runcorn, Robt. 
Blagrove, eldest son of Capt. Bradshaw, 
R.N. M.P. and grandson of Robert Haldane 
Bradshaw, esq. M.P. of Worsley-hall, Lanc. 

CumberLann.—Aug. 16. In Abbey-str. 
Carlisle, aged 21, Miss Rath Thompson, 
teacher of drawing, &c. She was a young 
lady of the greatest promise, and distin- 
guished alike for her literary knowledge aud 
graphic skill. Her flower-drawings are 
amongst the finest productions of the pencil 
in that line of art. 

Deraysuine.—Aug. 1. At Sudbury-hall, 
aged 60, the Right Hon. Alice Lucy Lady 
Vernon. She was dau. of Sir John White- 


ford, Bart. and became the second wife of 
Henry, third and present Lord Vernon, 
She had issue Heury 


Nov. 


29, 1795. 
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Sedley, a Captain ia the Grenadier Guards ; 
another son, and two daughters, one of 
whom is mar. to the Rev. Brooke Béothby, 
rector of Kirby, Notts, and brother to Sir 
Wm. Boothby, Bart. 

Devonsuire.—Aug. 9. At Sidmouth, 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. C. Rigby Col- 
lins, Bath. 

Lately. At Sidmouth, Eliz, wife of the 
Rev. C. Rigby Collins, of Bath. 

Dorset.—Aug. 9. At Stinsford, aged 
84, the Hon. Lady Susanna Sarah Louisa 
O'Brien, aunt to the Marchioness of Lans- 
down, and the Earl of Hichester. She was 
the eldest dau. of Stephen the first Earl, by 
Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas Stran ways 
Horner, esq. and was married to Willice 
O'Brien, esq. of Stinsford, April 7, 1764. 

Groucester.—4ug.9. © At Cheltenham, 
aged 35, Geo. Francis Wood, esq. Lieut. 
R. N., aud late of the Britannia. 

July 11. At Clifton, Cecilia Scott, dau. 
of the late Edward Scott, esq. of Scots Hall, 
Kent. 

Hants.—At his father’s, Mr. John Mant, 
solicitor, youngest son of John Mant, esq. 
Mayor of Winchester. 

Kent.—July .28. At Eridge Castle, 
aged 41, the Hon. Lady Henrietta Nevill, 
only surviving dau. of Henty, 2d and present 
Earl of Abergavenny. 

Aug. 5. At Ramsgate, in her 16th year, 
Mary Agnes, only dau. of Capt. Hen. Kater, 
of York-gate, Regent’s-park. 

Aug. 11. At Chislehurst, aged 74, Mr. 
Mace, more than 50 years Master of the 
Mercantile School in that village. 

LeicesTERSHIRE.—July 29. At her seat, 
Old Dalby, the Hon. Mrs. Bowater. 

Aug.1. At Pickleton Rectory, Martha, 
relict of the Rev. Wm. Cooper, formerly 
of Burbash, and Vicar of Chertsey, who died 
in 1804. She was daughter of John Cooper, 
of Burbach, by Anne, sister to Sir Joseph 
Mawbey, bart. M.P.for Surrey. A pedigree 
of the respectable family of Cooper is given 
in Nichols’s Leicestershire, vol iv. p. 974. 

Lincotnsuire.—Lately. At Imingham, 
aged 79, the Rev. A. Greenwood, Minister 
of the Baptist connexion. He exercised 
his ministry above 50 years at Rochdale, in 
Lancashire; Dudley, in Worcestershire; 
Oakham, in Rutland; also at Boston, Bar- 
row, and Killingholme, in Lincolnshire. 

Miopursex.—/uly 26. At Harlington, 
aged 57, H. Lambert, esq. 

Aug. 1. At Isteworth, aged 72, Eliz. 
relict of John Ellis, esq. of Bedfurd-row. 

Norrork.—4ug. 1. At hisseat, Wrox- 
ham Hall, Sigism. Trafford Southwell, esq. 

Nortnuamrron.—dug. 12, At Ecton, 
aged 77, Samuel Isted, esq. 

NortuuMpertann —Lately. At Mit- 
ford, near Morpeth, aged 22, Mr. Henry 
Walker, a native of Jamaica: he has, by his 
will, left 2/. and freedom tv every slave on 
his estate there. 
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July 26. At Lilburn Tower, aged 70, 
Henry .Callingwood, esq. one of the senior 
magistrates for the county. 

Aug. 3. The wife of Nath. Clayton, esq. 
of Newcastle. 

Oxrorpsuire.—July 21. At Abingdon, 
aged 25, John Francis Spenlove, jun. esq. 

Sarop.—4pril 18. On College Hill, 
Shrewsbury, aged 70, Edward Burton, esq. 
a valuable member of society. Me served 
Mayor in 1802, and was for many years 
Major in the Shropshire militia. 

April 27. At Shrewsbury, aged 48, Jas. 
Mason, esq. a descendant trom a highly re- 
spectable family in that town, and formerly 
Captain ia the Shrewsbury volunteers. He 
devoted much of his time to literature, and 
the productions of his pen all evince an 
amiable and highly cultivated mind. He 
published, ** The Natural Son,” a tragedy ; 
Literary Miscellanies, 2 vols. 8vo.; The 
Georgics of Virgil, translated into English 
blank verse; and several pamphlets on va- 
rious subjects. 

May 9. At Quinton House, near Hales 
Owen, aged 93, Ambrose Foley, gent. At 
so advanced a period of life he retained his 
intellectual faculties to the last. Having a 
turn for poetry in his juvenile days, he was 
noticed by the Bard of the Leasowes, for 
whom he always retained a great regard, and 
respecting whom he communicated an ar- 
ticle printed in vol Lxxxit. part i. p. 216. 
He was a very ingenious man, and a valuable 
member of society, and was probably the last 
surviving of Shenstone’s associates. 

Aug. 1. Thos. Bovcott, jun. aged 19, 
only son of Thos. Boycott, esq. of Rudge. 

Somerset.—Ju/y 27. At Castle Cary, 
whither he had gone for the benefit of his 
health, J. Gillies, M. D. of Bath. 

Aug. 17. At Bath, aged 73, Richard 
Litchfield, esq. 

Aug.18. At York House, Bath, aged 
62, Jas. Buller, esq. of Downes, co Devon. 

Surrork.—Aug. 18. Eliza, wife of Ro- 
bert Gage Rookwood, esq. of Coldham Hall. 

Surrey. At Richmond, aged 60, Rich. 
Bethell, esq. M. D. 

Sussex.—July 28, At Brighton, the 
wife of M, Ricardo, esq. 

July 30. At Brighton, Philip Jackson, 
esq. late of Rainton Hall, Durham. 

Lately. At Worthing, on his return from 
the East Indies, John Salushury Mostyn, 
esq. of Segroyt, Denbigh. 

Aug. 4. Aged 66, Eliz. wife of Wm. 
Morris, esq. of Peasmarsh. 

4ug.18. At Brighton, aged 76, Mrs. 
D’Oyly, widow of the Rev. Matthias D’Oyly. 

Aug. 16. Aged 22, Mr. John Windus, 
B. A. late of Exeter College, Oxford, un- 
Svaneanly drowned whilst bathing at Sea- 
ord. 

Witts.—July 29. At Preshute, near 
Marlbprough, James Blake, esq. 

Aug. 15. At Hindon, aged 72, Thos, 
Lawford, esq. 
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Yorx.—July 28. At Theakston, aged 
84, Edward Carter, esq. 

Aug 5. At Sutton, aged 72, John Nor- 
man Crosse, esq. Half a century ago, Mr. 
C. became connected with the late John 
Thornton, esq. in business, which he sub- 
sequently conducted in partnership with his 
sons. The Infirmary, Library, Schools, and 
almost every charitable and public Institu- 
tion in Hull, have lost in him a valuable 
friend. 

Aug. 6. Aged 16, Huddleston, son of 
James Kiero Watson, esq. Hull, banker. 
He was walking along the sea shore, in com- 
pany with some friends, about a mile from 
Southwold in Suffolk, when a little dog be- 
longing to the party, got into the sea. Mr. 
Huddleston threw off his coat and stockings, 
and waded into the water to endeavour to 
rescue him. The bank being steep and 
shingly, when only about knee deep, he was 
seen to sink in suddenly nearly up to the 
neck, and almost instantly was overwhelmed 
by the waves, and carried away. 

Wates.—July 13. At Williamsfield, Car- 
marthenshire, at the advanced age of 81, 
deeply regretted, Rice Price, esq. formerly 
Major in 56th Reg. in which he served 
during a period of more than 30 years. 
Having entered the army in the spring of- 
1760, at the early age of 13, his first com- 
mission bore the signature of George the 
Second. He served under Lord Albemarle 
at the storming of the Moro Fort, which 
occasioned the surrender of the Havannah 
on the 12th Aug. 1762, being the day on 
which his present Majesty was born. He 
served 12 years in the garrison of Gibraltar, 
and was one of its gallant defenders during 
the whole of the memorable siege of that 
place, which terminated so gloriously for 
the British Arms, under General Elliott, 
13th Sept. 1782. 

Lately. At Abergavenuy, 35, Jon. Lacy, 
esq. late of Larpool Hall, near Whitby, one 
of the Society of Friends. 

Scotitanp.—Aug. 2. At Castle-hill, 
Edinburgh, aged 107, John M*‘Donald, 
father of Donald M‘Donald, pipe-maker to 
the Highland Society of London. This 
venerabie old man was able to walk about 
till within a few weeks of his death, and re- 
tained possession of all his faculties, almost 
unimpaired, to the hour of his dissolution, 

Aug. 9. At his country residence, near 
West Calder, aged 80, George Ferguson, 
Lord Hermon, many years a Judge of the 
Court of Sessions and Justiciary. He re- 
tired from the Bench last year. 

At Corshellach, parish of Inveraven, 
Banffshire, aged upwards of 100 years, Mar- 
garet Grant. 

Irnevann.—May 28. At Dublin, aged 
62, Louisa Catherine Mary, Dowager Lady 
Waillscourt, wife of James Daly, esq. and 
grandmother of Lord Clonbrock. Her La- 
dyship was born July 20, 1764, the second 
dau. of Thomas, 22d Lord Athenry and only 
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Earl of Louth, by his second wife Margaret, 
oungest dau. of Peter Daly, esq. of Quans- 
ury, ca, Galway, Counsellor at law. She 

was married firstly Aug. 18, 1784, to Joseph 
Henry Blake, of Ardfoy, co. Galway, esq. 
afterwards, in 1800, created Baron Walls- 
court.. By this Nobleman, who died in 
1803, she had an only child Anastasia, 
married two months before her father’s 
death to the late Lord Clonhbrock; she died 
in 1816. Lady Wallscourt was married 
adly April 21, 1804, to James Daly, esq. 
of Tuam. 

On boar the Fairlie, on his passage from 
Calcutta to the Cape, Lt.-Col. R, C, Garn- 
ham, formerly resident at the court of one 
of the native Sa of India. 

At New York, aged 73, the Hon. Rufus 
King, late Ambassador from the United 
States to this country. 

May 3. At Naples, aged 64, the Right 
Hon. Anne-Jane, Marchioness of Abercorn, 
sister to the Earl of Arran, and to Lady 
Carbery. Her Ladyship was born in April, 
1763, the eldest dau. of Arthur-Saunders, 
@d and late Esrl of Arran, K.P. by his 
first wife Catharine Annesley, only dau. of 
William, 1st Visc. Glerawley. She was 
married, first, in Oct. 1783, to Henry Hat- 
ton, of Great Clonard, co. Wexford, esq. 
M.P. for the borough of Donegal; and, 
secondly, April 3, 1810, became the wife 
of John-James, first and late Marquess of 


Abercorn, K.G; The Marquess died Jan. 


27, 1818. : 

May 6. On his voyage from Barbadoes, 
whither he went for recovery of health, 
aged 26, Matthew Mills Coates, esq. 

May 22. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Anna- 
bella, wife of Col. Fred. Walker, of the Ma- 
nor, Bushey. 

May 29. On board a steam-boat on the 
Lake of Geneva, aged 47, John Bainbrigge 
Story, esq. of Woodborough Hall, Notts, 
eldest son of late Rev. Philip S. of Lock- 
ington Hall, Leic. by Martha, one of the 
daughters of the Rev. Richard Steevens, 
late Rector of Bottesford, and sister of Ge- 
neral Steevens.—(See Nichols’s ‘ Leices- 
tershire,” vol. II]. p. *875.) He was re- 
turning from Geneva to his family at Lau- 
sanne, and was killed by a blow on the head, 
received, on a gust of wind, from the yard 
of the mast. He was buried at Morges. 

At Versailles, Dr. George Plunket, Ro- 
man Catholic Bishop of Elphin since 1814. 
He is succeeded by his coadjutor Bishop, 
Dr. Burke. 

Jun: 6. At Chateau Dan, in France, 
Mr. Peter Hervé, founder of the Natioual 
Benevolent Institution, Great Russell-st, 

July 15. At the castle of Taxis, of 
apoplexy, aged 57, His Serene Highness 
Prinee Charles Alexander of Latour and 
Taxis. He is succeeded by his son Maxi- 
milian. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from July 25, to August 21, 1827. 


Christened. Buried. 


Males - 919 
Females - 913 diese Females- 733 
Whereof have died under two years old 


Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 
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Imperial Average, per Quarter, of the Six Weeks ended Aug. 10, which regulates the 
Duties on liberated Foreign Corn. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
s d. s d. s d. 
61 2 39 @ 28 4 











Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s d. s d. s. @ 
44 0 50 0 46 10 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


St. James’s, Hay 6/. 10s. Straw @/. 6s. Od. Clover 71. 0s.—Whitechapel, Hay 5/. 16s. 
Straw 2i. 0s. Clover 71. 7s.—Smithfield, Hay 5/. 10s. Straw @2/. 6s. Clover 61, 10s. 


SMITHFIBLD, Aug. 27. To sink the Offal—per stone of lbs. 


Wheel. cncencescbosechsnne . 3s. 6d. to 5s. 4d, 
DEGRIER « .ccciccccccceee 8s. 6d. to 5s. Od. 
VYeadcoccoccce hepeges save 4% ©Gd. ta 63. Od. 


Pork..coccccccsccectsoree 48. Od. to G4. Gh 


OS a eee 4s. 4d. to 5s. 8d. 
Head of Cattle at. Market Aug. 27 : 
Beasts ..,:.-.--.-. 2324 Calves 232 


Sheep and Lambs25,860 Pigs 140 


COAL MARKET, Aug. 27, 305. 0d. to 405. Od. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 443. 6d. Yellow Russi 39s. 0d. 
SOAP, Yellow 76s. Mottled 82s, 0d. Curd $6s,~-CANDLES, 75. per Dez. Moulds 8. @¢. 











{ 


Ta 


PRICES OF SHARES, August 27, 1827, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stoek & Share Brokers, 23, "Change Alley, Cornhill. 














CANALS. Price. 
Ashton and Oldham - a 
Bartsley . . . +/ 285 0 
Birmingh. (1-8thsh.) | 305 0 
Brecknock & Abergav. — 
Coventry . « 1250 0 
Cromford . . _ 
Croydon 210 
Derby . . . 170 
Dudley . . 80 0 
Ellesmere and Chester 107 0 
Forth and Clyde . 590 0 
Glam ire . 250 © 
Grand Junction 810 6 
Grand Surrey. . 63% 0 
Grand Union . i 26 0 
Grand Western 8 0 
Grantham . . . 215 0 
Huddersfield . . 1s 0 
Kennet and Avon . sof 0 
Lancaster . . 334 0 
Leeds and Liverpool . 390 0 
Leicester . . 350 0 
Leic. and North’n a 
Loughborough . . /4200 0 
MerseyandIrwell .| 800 0 
Monmouthshire . .{| 210 0 
N.Walsham & Dilham = 
Neath ° 330 «=O 
Oxford . 740 0 
Peak Forest 112 0 

rn << @ 30 0 
Rochdale 96 0 
Shrewsbu 210 0 
Staff. and 800 0 
Stourbridge . . ./| 300 0 
Stratford-on-Avon 38 0 
Stroudwater . . 450 0 
Swansea ' 300 0 
Severn and Wye . 26 0 
Thames and edway . 12 0 
Thames &Severn,Red | 36 0 
Ditto, Black + ot %-® 
Treat and Mersey . {1700 0 
Warw, and Birming. | 290 0 
Warwick and Napton | 275 0 
Wilts and Berks . 6 & 
Wore. and Birming. 50 0 

DOCKS. 

St. Katharine’s . . 
London (Stock} | 87 0 
West India (Stock) | 205 0 
East India (Stock) | 844 0 
Commercial (Swek)| 84 0 
ewe 80 0 
BRIDGES. 
Southwark. . . 3 0 
Do, New 74 per cont. | 85 0 
Vauxhall . - «| 2130 
Waterloo . . . 5 0 
——Ann.ofsl.. .}| 27 0 
——Ann.of7i. . .| 23 © 

RAILWAYS. 

Maachester & Liverp. | 20 pm. 
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Margate Pier . 


WATER-WORKS. | Price. 
East London . . «| 122 0 
Grand Junction 64§ 0 
Kent. so 0 
Manchester & Salford 85 0 
South London ../ 90 0O 
West Middlesex . .| 68 0 

ee 

Alliance 1 dis. 

Albion . . 56 0 

Atlas .. -| oF 0 

British Cosamereial -| 4% 0 

County Fire _ 

Eagle . 4f 0 

Globe -|1514 0 

Guardian . 21g 0 

Hope Life . 5 0 

Imperial Fire . 95 0 

Ditto Life . 8s 0 

Norwich Unies 50 0 

Protector Fire . 1 4 

Provident Life 18 0 

Rock Life . . 3 0 

RI. Exchange (Stock) 260 0 

MINES. 

Anglo Mexican 55 dis. 
|| Bolavos 90 dis. 
} Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 1s} pm. 

British Iron 32 dis. 

Colomb, (iss. at 5 pm) sf 0 

General f pm. 

Pasco Ferien —_ 

Potosi 9 : 2 3 

Real Del Monte - 380 

Tlalpuxahua - «| @5 dis. 

United Mexican . . | 21 dis. 

Welch Iron and Coal | 22 dis. 

GAS LIGHTS, 

Westminster Chart’. | 574 0 

Ditto, New 14 pm 

City . ° wi 

Ditte, New | 924 

Imperial 3 dis. 

Phenix . 44 pm. 

General United 16 dis. 

Pe 0 ee 14 dis. 

Beth . .. 13§ 0 

Birmingham . 65 0 

Birmingham Stafford 6 dis. 

Brighton . . . 10 dis. 

Mn’ se 0 ee 8% 26 

Isle of Thanet. . 8 dis. 

Liverpool . . « — 

Maidstone . " _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Australien (Agrioult!) | 4 pm. 

— Mone = ah ee " 

» British i « 12 dis. 

Beak. rish Provincial | 2 dis 

Carnat.Stock, istchlass | 90 0 

Lond.ComSaleRooms; 18 0 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp, 
From July 26, to August 25, 1827, both inclusive, 
Fahrenheit’ 3 Therm. 





| 67° | 
66 
| 68 | 


CertansuXs 


63. || 
66 


i} fair 
| » 14/\fine (thund.) 


29, 93/fine 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


30, 26)fine 
» 17}fine 
29, 88,fine 
» 77,clondy,r.atn. 
H » 74 cloudy 
| 30, 00 fair 
||. » 28 cloudy, rain 
|. » 80 fair 
» 14:fair 
30, 00 fair 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. 


3-4] 
> | 


As) 








| Barom. | 
lin... pts. | Weather. 





29, 62 |showers 
> 70 fair 
» 94\cloudy 
» 68 cloudy 
» 40 ‘cloudy 
» 45/el., sh.&th. 
9 80 showers 
» 98\fair 
» 00'cloudy 
30, 04 \cloudy 
+» 06) lel. showers 
> 18 jeloudy 
» 35\fair 
» 30/fair 
» 12.cloudy 





67 | 62. 29, 64 showers 


~ 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From ms 28, to ell oa, » tes7, both inclusive. 


| 


New 
4 per Cent. | 


India 
Stock. 


Ex. ary Bills, 


10004. | 500/. 
! 


1818. 

1826. 

Long 
Annuities. | 


4 per Cont. 


34 per Ct. 
34 per Ce 
Reduced. 
Ind.Bondls. | 


3 per Ct. | 


Consols. 





943 100% 1} 11023 204 [2534 88 90 pin. 58 59 pm. 's7 59pm. 
954 [101% 2/104 [20 | — 9091 pm. 5860 pm./58 60 pm. 
95% '102412/104 '20$ |258 [91 94 pm. 6061 pm|6061 pm. 
96% [102g 4/104 205 | — '9594 pm.60 62pm. 160 62 pm. 
96 [102g1g/104 ‘204 263 | 96 pm. 6162 pm |61 62 pm. 
954 101g 4103§ 20% 260 [94 88 pm. 6159 pm.|61 59 pm. 
954 |LO1g gl — |20$ (2594; 92 pm. 6061 pm./6061 pm. 
94§ 100f1f lOVZ~igg | — | 6157 pm./61 57 pm. 
93% (100% 4/1024, 194 87 pm. 57 59pm.|57 59 pm. 
94§ |100$ §103 (20 | — (87 88 pm.'5758 pm.'57 58pm. 
} ‘95$ 1014 4/1034! 204 | 87 88 pm. 58 57 pm.|58 57 pm. 
95$ 101g g/103%) 20 87 88 pm. 57 59 pm./57 59 pm. 
95$ lolg 4{103§ 204 | — | 89 pm. 5860pm. \s8 69 pm. 
953 (101g $)1034)204 | — ‘90 91 pm. 58 59 pm./58 59 pm. 
\95$ (101g 2 — |20% | 58 59 pm. 58.60 pm. 





874 3 6 
30 ‘2134 884 9 87 
31/214 |89$ 9 |ss 
1/217 |90§893'89 
2/215 904893) 89 
3/2154 894 9 |s8 
4/2143893 9 8384 
6212 87§ 84/s6g 7 
7} — 874 #874 6 
8|2124/873 84/87 
9214 '88$ 4/873 8% 
10\214488% 4/88 
11/214 89 4issk 
13\2154/894 4d/ss4 
14/215 (898 4\ss3 
15)/2164|894 4/88} 9 
16|216},90 895, 894 83 
17|\@164/89$ 3/884 
18) — god \883 j 
goj2i4 |ssf fis7g 3] — 
21/2154/884 is7d 8 '95§ 
22) — |884 8 \87§ 4/95 
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964 i101 ¢24! 1033/204 | — ‘9293 pm. 58 60 pm./58 60 pm. 
96% oes 2/104$/20§ |260} 92 94 pm. 59 60 pm.|59.60 pm. 
954 {Long 2/104 |20$ |259 92 93 pm.|59 61 pm.|59 61 pm. 
955 101g sh04 203 | — 93 94 pin.'6) 62 pin. 61 62 pm. 
\94¢ |101$ 4/103Z/203 | — 92 94 pm.| 161 62 pm| 

i954 ott 411034/20$ | 9 pm. 62 60 pm. |62 60 pm. 
\94§ |100$ 103 |20 \60 57 pm.'6057 pm. 
23} — |s8$ 1%/874 4943 loa |t00F 1/103 j20 (57 59 pm. 57 59 pun. 
25 87% 4} \864 1944 |1004 3} 1025/20 

2114] 


90 88 pm. 58 56 pm.|58 56 pm. 
27 87% _iiest rilosa 94g 100g 1/1084|20§ |2544 87 88 pm. 55 58 pm.|56 58 pm, 
2104/88 7§1s74 651944 [944 [1003 [1034 
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28 20 /'256 39 90 pm.'51 58 pm.'5759 gm. 
New South, Sea Ann. July 30, 87§. Aug 27, 86§.—Old South Sea Ann. Aug. 2, 893. 
Aug. 6, 874. Aug. 18, 88g. Aug. 14, 89}. Aug. 27, 873. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Richarpson, Gooptver, aad Co. 














J.B, NICHOLS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 





